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OCTAVIA: ROMISCHE GESCHICHTE—ANTON ULRICH’S 
USE OF THE EPISODE 


Anton Ulrich of Brunswick (1633-1714) is a writer little known or 
appreciated despite his undeniable artistic gifts, and one hardly ever 
read even among students of the German Baroque despite his literary 
significance in that epoch.’ The present obscurity of Anton Ulrich is 
probably to be attributed first to that intellectual and emotional 
climate which prescribed most of the subjects for basic literary 
scholarship in Germany during the nineteenth century. The neglect 
of our novelist by the Romantics and their immediate successors by 
no means indicates their ignorance of his works. It points up their 
general lack of sympathy for, and perhaps even understanding of, 
the stubbornly rational, aristocratically oriented world view of 
courtly ministerial Baroque humanism, which has in our time been 
regarded as determining the cultural-social pattern of the seven- 
teenth century.” 

The result of that early disregard of the courtly Baroque in gen- 
eral was that the literary historians of the last generation were the 


1 This paper is based on my unpublished dissertation, “The Technique of Dis- 
simulation in Anton Ulrich’s Octavia: Rimische Geschichte” (University of Illinois, 
1957)- 

? Contemporary comment on Anton Ulrich’s novels was highly laudatory. See 
Clemens Heselhaus, Anton Ulrichs “Aramena” (Wiirzburg-Aumiihle, 1939), pp. 5 ff. 
Perhaps the best known evidence of continued popularity is in the listing of youthful 
readings by the “schéne Seele”’ of Wilhelm Meister: “ . . . aber die ‘Rémische Oktavia’ 
behielt vor allen den Preis.” Karl August Kiittner’s Charaktere dt. Dichter und Pro- 
saisten (Berlin, 1780-81), pp. 167 ff., is perhaps best mentioned as a familar work 
typical of eighteenth-century opinion, and with little but praise for Anton Ulrich. 
In the nineteenth century, understanding for our author began to wane. Although both 
Koberstein and Gervinus gave him several pages, they obviously regarded his novels 
as curiously complicated examples of an archaic taste. It was with Eichendorff (Der 
dt. Roman des 18. Jhs. (Leipzig, 1851], pp. 61 ff.) that the first real condemnation oc- 
curred, and indeed on moral as well as on artistic grounds. By the time of Felix Bober- 
tag’s Gesch. des Romans (Berlin, 1884), Anton Ulrich could be accused of “nicht allein 
eine Verirrung des Geschmacks, sondern auch eine Schwiiche der Phantasie”’ (11, 135). In 
the present century there began to occur in the prestige of Anton Ulrich a change 
whose magnitude may be suggested by comparison between Hans Heinrich Borcherdt’s 
Gesch. des Romans und der Novelle in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 127 ff., and 
Richard Newald’s Die dt. Lit. vom Spithumanismus zur Empfindsamkeit (Munich, 
1951), pp- 360 ff. In the former work, Anton Ulrich appears as one of the relatively 
insignificant enthusiasts in a genre typified by artificiality. In the latter—not a history 
of the novel—he is considered to be the most representative writer of the “politisch- 
historischer Heldenroman,” and his novels, particularly Octavia, receive a rather de- 
tailed treatment, being viewed as ““Nachklang des Humanismus und Vorklang der 
Humanitat.” 
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first to direct serious attention toward the courtly novel, which they 
came to view as that genre in which the culturally dominant aris- 
tocratic outlook found its final, absolute form.’ Hence no reprints 
exist as yet for the three genuinely courtly novels produced by 
German writers: Aramena, Octavia, and Arminius. Few copies of 
them are available;* and all three works seem inordinately long. These 
combined factors have led to the continued obscurity of the two 
German masters of the courtly novel, Anton Ulrich Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg-Wolienbiittel and Daniel Casper, later ennobled as 
“von Lohenstein.” 


It was Professor Giinther Miiller who first declared that only three 
true ‘““Barockromane” had been written in Germany.® He was primarily 
responsible for dismissing the supposition which long held Grimmels- 
hausen to be representative for the courtly novel—as he certainly is 
for the older middle-class humanism that survived through the seven- 
teenth century. Miiller further categorized such writers as Buchholtz 
and Ziegler as middle-class imitators of courtly authors; but he dis- 


’ This view of the courtly Baroque was first set down by Giinther Miiller in Dé 
Dichtung von der Renaissance bis zum Ausgang des Barock (Potsdam, 1927), which he 
concluded with a discussion of Octavia as the “letzte und umfassendste, unbedingte 
Gestaltung” for the thought systems of the seventeenth century. Further works of 
greatest importance for the courtly seventeenth century were Willi Flemming, Dé. 
Kultur im Zeitalter des Barock (Potsdam, 1937-39), and Egon Cohn, Gesellschaftsideale 
und Gesellschaftsroman des 17. Jhs., Germanische Studien, vit (1939). A more recent, and 
partially opposed, view is that of Erik Lunding, “German Baroque Literature: A Syn- 
thetic View,” German Life and Letters, NS III (October, 1949), 1-12. Without denying 
the importance of the courtly direction for the German seventeenth century, Lunding 
tends toward the view that its values were not native to German soil and were hence 
less significant for the further development of German letters. 

* Available at the University of Chicago Library are the following volumes: Anton 
Ulrich, Die Durchleuchtige Syrerinn Aramena (Nuremberg, 1678), and Octavia: Riémische 
Geschichte (Brunswick, 1712). Daniel Caspar (sic) von Lohenstein, Gro£miitiger Feld- 
herr Arminius (Leipzig, 1689-90), is available there as well as at other university 
libraries. The University of Chicago has only the latest editions of Anton Ulrich’s 
works. The first edition of Aramena was Nuremberg, 1669. There were three earlier 
total editions of Octavia: Nuremberg, 1677-89, 1685-1707, and 1711. These involve a 
slightly different version from that in the 1712 edition. For complete bibliographical 
information, see my dissertation, pp. 261 ff. 

5 Dt. Dichtung, pp. 246 ff. He carried his views further in highly condensed essays: 
“Barockromane und Barockroman,” Literaturwissenschaftliche Jahrbiicher der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft, tv (1929), 1-41; “Héfische Kultur der Barockzeit,” in H. Naumann and 
G. Miller, Héfische Kultur (Halle, 1929); “Die Wende vom Barock zur Aufklirung,” 
Litwissenschftl. Jb. d. Gérres-Gesellschaft, vim (1936), 58-73; and Gesch. der dt. Seele 
(Freiburg, 1939), pp. 110 ff. This last work contains a discussion of the questions raised 
by Clemens Lugowski in Wirklichkeit und Dichtung (Frankfurt, 1936), concerning the 
dependence of Anton Ulrich upon La Calprenéde—which Miiller would not admit 
(Cf. below, p. 622). 
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tinguished them from a novelist like Zesen, whose highly personalized, 
sentimental works Miiller felt to belong in an ideological sphere of 
their own, one more closely related to the development of the novel in 
the eighteenth century than to its condition in the seventeenth. He 
also saw that with Lohenstein the German courtly novel seems to 
have passed its zenith, that this author lacked sensitivity for epic 
form, and that Arminius, an encyclopedia for seventeenth-century 
knowledge and theories of all sorts, can only with reservations be 
designated a novel at all. 

The type of criticism which Professor Miiller represented was a 
significant reaction to the all too “scientific” procedure of earlier 
scholars. Our central objection to much German criticism which 
arose in the twenties and thirties is on the basis of what would appear 
to be simply careless handling of words by those writers of Gei- 
stesgeschichte. We feel that the thoughtful critic should always keep 
his objectives clearly in mind—that is, whether, by his words, he 
intends to describe or to evaluate. It has been observed that the con- 
fusion of these two proper areas of criticism seems ever to lead to 
some form of synecdoche. At the heart of Miiller’s criticism of Anton 
Ulrich lies the adjective ‘“deutsch-barock,’”’ which is used to describe 
the ethical content of Aramena and Octavia, hence to locate them with- 
in a cultural-historical pattern—and to evaluate their aesthetic form. 
One can at no time be certain whether that important adjective is 
being used to describe a subject or to evaluate an aesthetic experience 
derived from the subject. ‘“Deutsch-barock”’ designates that superior 
quality by merit of which Miiller granted the artist not only a high 
position in German letters, but also one set apart from and above 
contemporary French writers of a similar sort. In the last analysis, 
that superior quality stems from, and is perhaps equivalent with, the 
specifically ‘‘German-Baroque” aspects which Anton Ulrich presents 
in the development of a thought pattern. Hence any valuation of the 
artist’s creations would be based upon the degree to which his thought 
epitomizes a segment in a historical development so as to become a 
convenient topic for the student of Geistesgeschichte. 

But perhaps only such a viewpoint as Professor Miiller’s could 
have sufficiently emphasized how patently “representative” Anton 
Ulrich is for the dominant social stratum of the seventeenth century— 


6 Karl Viétor, in his introduction to Geist und Form (Bern, 1952), discusses criti- 
cally, thoroughly, and with a great deal of understanding, this movement in which 
he had taken part. 
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a social stratum which, as we know, laid particular stress upon the 
preceptively representative.’ In his youth, Anton Ulrich’s tutors 
were J. G. Schottelius and, later, Sigmund von Birken. At Helmstedt 
he received a thorough theological training under Georg Calixt 
(famous for his schemes—corresponding to interests of Leibniz and 
Anton Ulrich—for confessional union in Germany). He concluded his 
education for courtly society with a representatively proper sojourn at 
foreign courts, and spent the greater part of his time at Versailles. 

The influence of this enlightened ruler upon Wolfenbiittel be- 
comes apparent almost immediately after his appointment as co- 
regent in 1685: in 1687, the founding of his Ritlerakademie, to which 
he devoted much time and effort, as we know from his correspondence 
with Leibniz, who advised him on the subject;* in 1688, the advent 
of Italian opera in Wolfenbiittel; a playhouse in 1690; in 1697, the 
completion by Hermann Korb, Sebastian Huggenberger, and Bal- 
thasar Permoser of a palace on the model of Marly, Salzdahlum; in 
1706, a new building for the library, the pride of Duke August. 
Anton Ulrich, his son,® together with Leibniz, the Bibliothekar after 
1690, is primarily responsible for the later fame of the Wolfenbiittel 
library throughout the occident. 


He did not attain sole power in Wolfenbiittel until 1704, at the 
death of his older brother (who had entered a morganatic marriage in 
1687). The history of Wolfenbiittel after the death of their father had 
been one of gradual loss of influence to the younger line of the family 
in Hanover, of mild, almost disinterested administration by Rudolf 
August, of continual chafing and occasional insurrection on the part 


7 We owe much of our biographical knowledge on Anton Ulrich to a religious 
quarrel begun by Augustin Theiner in Gesch. der Zuriickkehr der regierenden Héuser 
von Braunschweig und Liineburg in den Scho der kath. Kirche (Einsiedeln, 1843). It 
was particularly his treatment of Anton Ulrich that occasioned two books which, while 
successfully demonstrating the Duke’s conversion to Catholicism (1711) to have been 
a political move, also present a wealth of biographical data: Wilhelm Hoeck (Sekretir 
der Herzog]. Bibliothek zu Wolfenbiittel), Anton Ulrich und Elisabeth Christine von 
Braunschweig-Liineburg-W olfendiitiel (Wolfenbiittel, 1845); and Wilh. G. Soldan, 
DreiBig Jahre des Proselytismus in Sachsen und Braunschweig (Leipzig, 1845). Anton 
Ulrich had an enthusiastic biographer in Ferdinand Sonnenburg, Herzog Anton Ulrich 
als Dichter (Berlin, 1896). Only this last book is easily obtainable in this country, but 
a short biographical account by Clemens Heselhaus in “Aramena” is obtainable in 
most university libraries. 

8 See Eduard Bodemann, “Leibnizens Briefwechsel mit dem Herzoge Anton Ulrich 
von Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel,” Ztschr. des hist. Vereins filr Niedersachsen (1888), 

. 8x. 
: ® Not his brother, as Professor Curt von Faber du Faur suggests in “Monarch, 
Patron, and Poet,” GR, xx1v (December, 1949), 257. 
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of the ambitious younger brother. Although in later life Anton Ulrich 
succeeded in marrying one granddaughter to Charles of Austria, the 
later Charles VI, and another to Alexey, son of Peter I and father of 
Peter II, his aspirations for the aggrandizement of his house were 
largely thwarted, as with the death at Philippsburg (1676) of his eldest 
son, who had been engaged to the single heiress of the House of Celle. 
Such frustration of his hopes should be noted, because there exists 
between Anton Ulrich’s historical-political novels and his typical 
aristocratic will to rule a close psychological relationship.’® Both 
Aramena (1669-73) and Octavia (1677 ff.) deal, for example, with 
decisive points in the cyclic rise and fall of kingdoms, whose history 
is rearranged quite arbitrarily by the author according to his own 
formal and didactic ends. 

The work in which we are here interested deals ostensibly with the 
Roman Empire and its satellites during a period extending from the 
spring of A.D. 68 to the autumn of A.D. 70, that period which in- 
cluded the assassination of Emperors Nero and Sulpicius Galba, 
the civil war between Otho and Vitellius, their violent deaths, and, 
finally, the rise to power of Vespasianus." We may recall that the 
heroine Octavia had, according to known history, been executed by 
Nero in A.D. 65, or three years before the novel begins. In Anton 
Ulrich’s novel, however, Octavia was rescued by the hero Tyridates, 
Prince of Armenia (a figure of whom history knows next to nothing), 
and in A.D. 70 they were married and lived to enjoy a long and happy 
rule over Media and Parthia. 

A metaphor which appears in the introduction to Aramena, where 
the author would justify ““Geschichtsgedichte” as the most useful sort 
of history, suggests that he had notions as to historical truth which 
differ from those current today. It is a metaphor already familiar to 
us from Shakespeare and Calderon: “Die Welt ist eine Spiel-biine / da 
immer ein Trauer- und Freud-gemischtes Schauspiel vorgestellet 


© Tt should, of course, not be forgotten that the petty princes of Germany regarded 
themselves, particularly after the Peace of Westphalia, as sovereigns equal in authority 
to any national monarch. Vol. v of the 1712 edition of Octavia contains an allegorical 
autobiography in which Anton Ulrich lays such strong emphasis upon the frustrated 
hopes of the ambitious prince as to justify an assumption that his tedious work with 
the intricate plot schemes in his novels may well have been a surrogate expression of a 
powerful will to rule. (See Paul Zimmermann, “Zu Herzog Anton Ulrich’s ‘Rémischer 
Octavia,’ ”’ Braunschweigisches Magazin, vu [June-August, 1901], 121 ff.) 

4 Hence the real scope of the plot encompasses a bit more than two years, not 
four, as Professor Miiller suggests in Gesch. d. dt. Seele, p. 119. 
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wird: nur daf / von zeit zu zeit / andere Personen auftreten.’”’” He 
then continues: “Die [Geschichtsgedichte] sind in ihren umstanden 
anderst geordnet / als sie sich begeben / und ihre Historie ist mit 
anderen umstinden vermehret / die sich wahrscheinlich begeben 
kénnen: oder es sind ganz-erdichtete Historien....’* From our 
standpoint, such lines have an unmistakable significance. If the exter- 
nals of history, i.e., what later historians have regarded as the irre- 
ducible facts, may be rearranged, supplemented, even invented, then 
it is not what has occurred or who at a particular time has played the 
role—it is the abstract pattern of occurrence which becomes im- 
portant, for each era experiences the old patterns anew: 

Man siht das alte Rom in seinem Moder liegen / 

Doch spielt die neue Zeit aus den Ruinen wol. 


Die neue Wissenschaft zeigt sich in alten Kriegen / 
Die neue Staats-Maxim herrscht auf dem Capitol." 


These patterns, this essence of history, which is guided by Fortune or 
by Providence, provide the central plot lines for Octavia. 

Although it can certainly not be the purpose of this paper to in- 
vestigate any influence of Leibnizian thought upon the courtly novels 
of Anton Ulrich, the figure of that great thinker, as Professor Miiller 


has clearly established, must remain in the background in any dis- 
cussion of Octavia.“ Its author, in temperament akin to Leibniz, is 
known to have partaken in some of the philosopher’s magnificent, far- 
reaching schemes; and Leibniz’ warm interest in the novels of Anton 
Ulrich is evident from the correspondence of the two men.” Certain 


12 “‘Vor-Ansprache zum Edlen Leser,”’ in Aramena (1678), 1, ii ff. If the author of 
these pages was not Anton Ulrich but, as Heselhaus and Newald suppose, his teacher 
Birken, it would certainly still be correct to assume that Ulrich shared the views 
therein—which were common to many in his day. 

8 “Vor-Ansprache,” p. v. 

4 “Tanck Opffer an den hohen Verfasser dieses Werkes / iiber den gliicklich ge- 
endeten Schlu&,” in Octavia (1685-1707), p. 4b. Further references to Octavia will be to 
this edition. ~ 

6 Dt. Dichtung, pp. 230 ff. Reinhard Fink’s essay, “Die Staatsromane des Herzogs 
Anton Ulrich von Braunschweig,” Zéschr. fiir dt. Geisteswissenschaft, tv (1941), 44-61, 
deals with this question almost exclusively. 

% Bodemann, “Leibnizens Briefwechsel.’”’ Here we find Leibniz making sugges- 
tions, offering material, and asking for information about Octavia. See esp. pp. 157, 
169, 223, 238. Of consolation to a confused modern reader will be a request the philoso- 
pher made on June 25, 1711: “Ich wiederhole meine unterthinigste erwehnung, so 
E. D. in bedencken zu ziehen geschienen, das der Octavia dreyerley dienlich zu seyn 
scheine: 1. Genealogische Tabellen, 2. Landcarten, 3. ein General-Register, damit man 
was von einer Person an verschiedenen Orthen zerstreuet beGer gegen einander halten 
kénne” (Bodemann, p. 203). 
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statements which Leibniz made on this subject lead us to believe 
that he saw, at least in the creation of Octavia, a replica of that aesthetic 
cosmic order imposed upon the universe by the ultimate intelligence: 
“Es ist ohne dem eine von der Roman-macher besten kiinsten, alles 
in verwirrung fallen zu lassen, und dann unverhofft herauf zu wickeln. 
Und niemand ahmet unsern Herrn besser nach als ein Erfinder von 
einem schénen Roman.’"? What Leibniz would here seem to connect 
with the artistic imitation of divine order, “alles in verwirrung fallen 
zu lassen, und dann unverhofft herauf} zu wickeln,” amounts to the 
novelist’s clever arrangement of combinations in such a way that their 
necessary interaction and development and its direction toward an 
ineluctable, ideal final order are dissembled, i.e., artfully hidden be- 
hind a superficies of false and transient appearance. 

The basic elements in those combinations, the characters in 
Octavia, are closed unities of personality and action, entities which, 
although psychologically convincing portrayals of humanity, are 
above all embodiments of divinely guided political power. Each in- 
dividual is an integer in a political galaxy and subject to the influences, 
at times seemingly supernatural, of other entities in the hierarchy. 
These character groupings do not remain constant; indeed, it is their 
rearrangement and reshaping which forms the basic scheme of the 
novel. Nor do the characters remain under the same associations; but 
each is ever an element in a pattern which, in turn, serves a mathe- 
matically ordering Providence that guides the history of states and 
the fates of mortals. 

Thus it is taken for granted that the success or failure of the in- 
dividual is, insofar as his own decisions are concerned, irrelevant. He 
demonstrates his virtue—and freedom of will—by making those 
decisions which correspond with Divine Will as he understands it. 
More is here required than “‘sonder murren und seufftzen / dem willen 
des himmels gehorsamlich und mit grosser standhafftigkeit sich zu 
unterwerffen.’”'* Unflinching perseverance is demanded and painfully 
tested by repeated disappointments and sustained incertitude as to 
the true nature of one’s environment and as to the Heavenly Purpose, 
hence as to the wisdom of one’s own decisions. Thus, under acute 
awareness of the limits of the human intellect and the complexity of 
the human environment, each decision must be made on the basis of 
simple faith in an ultimate best world order. Indeed, each decision, 


17 Bodemann, p. 223. 
18 Octavia, VI, 556. 
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when related to the total fabric of the novel, reveals its own necessity 
and propriety, i.e., one can perceive that it has had its determining 
cause in previous arrangements, and that it receives its adequate 
justification from later arrangements. Such strict organization is to be 
discerned, however, only by the reader who has studied the thousands 
of pages of Octavia and then returned to relate each decision and event 
to the entire “chain of being” depicted. 

This may be illustrated by the remarks of C. L. Cholevius, the 
single critical writer of the nineteenth century who came to a positive 
evaluation of Anton Ulrich’s novel production. Even this critic could 
not reconcile himself to two major difficulties of style in Octavia: 
Einmal werden sehr viele Ereignisse nicht unmittelbar und in zusammen- 
hangender Erzahlung mitgetheilt, sondern man muf sie aus den Gesprichen 
der Personen, aus ihren Unterhaltungen und Berathungen entnehmen, was 
es sehr schwer macht, dem Gange der Begebenheiten zu folgen. Ferner hat 
der Verfasser einen falschen Begriff von der Detailschilderung gehabt. Er- 
zihit er etwa die Schicksale eines Liebespaares, so entfaltet er nicht die 
Ereignisse nach ihren eigenen Bestandtheilen, sondern er fiihrt sogleich eine 


Menge von Nebenpersonen ein, die alle mithandeln und mitreden, wodurch 
die Hauptsache nur verdeckt wird. . . .!* 


Cholevius here correlated what are in essence two distinct style 


features, because both contributed to a chaotic effect of the novel 
upon him. 

The first feature he described might best be termed the novelist’s 
consistent and determined objectivity in presenting in all scenes 
everything observable, but never more. Anton Ulrich usually follows 
one character for a time, then another, or another group, so that the 
reader sees only what is occurring with specific people at specific 
times. He must learn of the greater part of the actions in this tremen- 
dous plot only belatedly at second hand—and sources of information 
in this world are human and fallible. No two characters can receive 
like impressions from the same event. Some, of course, will even have 
reason to give false reports. The reader of Octavia soon finds himself 
in the real position of a character in the novel, not completely certain 
of anything, carefully calculating the relative accuracy of each view 
received.” 


19 Die bedeutendsten dt. Romane des 17. Jhs. (Leipzig, 1886), p. 290. 

20 In the last analysis, we speak here of a problem which every epic writer must 
meet: that of presenting an object to his reader. Anton Ulrich is not the only author 
who has preferred to offer no more than apparently disconnected views of the object, 
and thus to require the reader to comprehend for himself its real nature and relation- 
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Cholevius does not make his second charge so clear as the first: 
that the occurrences had not been developed on the basis of their 
component events. He who has grappled with the novel, however, 
understands this complaint. It seems that Anton Ulrich begins his 
plot with outcomes, i.e., with unclear situations, with a large number 
of unidentified characters whose actions may be explained only on the 
basis of past events. These the reader will hardly be able to deduce for 
himself. He must wait for those various points in the novel where cer- 
tain characters find it desirable to tell what they know of the past. 
It is to be noted that this formal feature can also follow logically from 
an objective style—namely: if being depicted is a series of monadic 
configurations, each of which has been evoked by earlier patterns, and 
each of which will determine succeeding patterns. There is no logical 
break in the mighty chain of being; wherever an artist begins to 
trace it, he will be compelled to consider the before as well as the 
after. In actuality, Anton Ulrich has in the present-time plot of 
Octavia concentrated on the final phases in a movement toward a 
new world order which has been effected by combinations extending 
back over several generations. The exposition of these combinations 
occurs in episodes scattered, the novelist would have us think, at 
random throughout the work. 


The overt, fundamental technique which here comes into question 
is of course an old one, which the seventeenth century learned per- 
haps from Heliodor. In the intellectualized courtly novel, where the 
characters themselves are theatrical personifications of abstract ideas 
and, in a real sense, puzzles to be solved, this sort of episode—called 
in German the Vorgeschichte—became widely popular. A novel be- 
gins in the middle of things, most often with a highly dramatic scene 





ships. When James described The Awkward Age to his publishers, he drew on a sheet 
of paper “‘the neat figure of a circle consisting of a number of small rounds disposed at 
equa! distance about a central object. The central object was my situation, my subject 
in itself ...and the small rounds represented so many distinct lamps as I like to 
call them, the function of each of which would be to light with all due intensity one 
of its aspects” (Janet Adam Smith, Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson (London, 
1948]). Now the central object which most interests us within Octavia is the episode 
about which Clemens Lugowski remarks: “Die Welt, die aus dem Zusammenhang der 
Vorgeschichten aufsteigt ... wird als bereits gegeben vorgestellt und dann nur be- 
lichtet. Vielfaltigkeit und Reichtum erscheinen dem Leser noch viel gréfer, als sie 
wirklich sind. Das riihrt eben daher, da die nimlichen Ereignisse immer wieder er- 
scheinen, nur in anderer Beleuchtung . . . ohne daf} man zunichst von ihrer Identitat 
unterrichtet ist. Man kénnte die vorgegebene Welt der Vorgeschichten mit einem 
Relief vergleichen, das wechselnd beleuchtet wird” (Wirklichkeit und Dichtung [Frank- 
furt, 1936], p. 16). 
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whose characters will be identified only later. Their introduction to 
us, together with the relation of important past events, takes place 
when major characters or, more often, their trusted servants, relate 
in Novellen-like episodes the history of an important ruling house or of 
a central pair of lovers. The best known example for the technique in 
German letters is Zesen’s Adriatische Rosemund, but by the time of 
Zesen it had become a stereotyped element in the courtly novel as a 
genre. 

Such Vorgeschichten with Anton Ulrich, however, serve a purpose 
immensely wider than with any other novelist, for in Octavia they 
are no longer a mere nicety of external form, but have become a 
fundamental formal means for conveying the content of the work. In 
order to illustrate his accomplishment, it will he helpful to compare the 
episode as it is used in Octavia with its more traditional treatment. Our 
first point of comparison may well be a much earlier work which was 
cited in the preface to Aramena as exemplary for the courtly genre 
Geschichtsgedicht, John Barclay’s Argenis (1621). 

The five books of this formally simple and forthright political 
novel trace the surmounting of successive obstacles which stand be- 
fore the union of young Gallic King Poliarchus with his beloved 
Princess Argenis of Sicily. The primary and underlying hindrance 
to their love is a Sicilian law which forbids royal marriage into any 
more powerful house. Of this fact, however, we do not learn until we 
are well into the novel, which opens with a fierce battle between a 
lone knight and a band of ruffians. By his own prodigious skill and 
through the unexpected aid of a stranger, the lone knight succeeds in 
putting the ruffians to route. In the episodes we now begin to learn, 
as the plot proceeds, that the lone knight is Poliarchus; that he is 
King of Gaul; why he and Argenis must conceal their love from her 
father, Meleander; that the helpful stranger was one Archombrotus; 
that this is not really his name, but that he is the disguised son of 
Queen Hyanisbe of Egypt; that the attackers of Poliarchus were led 
by Meleander’s evil minister Lycogenes, who also loves Argenis. It 
is thus that the novel proceeds, and the distinctive feature of its 
narrative style remains the relation of the effect considerably before 
the cause, which is then provided in longer or shorter episodes. 

The technique is then used to effect the sudden, pleasant surprise 
of a happy outcome. The defeat of Lycogenes is followed by the suit 
of a yet more powerful rival, who invades Egypt but is overcome by 
Queen Hyanisbe’s defender, Poliarchus. In the meantime, Poliarchus’ 
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close friend Archombrotus sues for and is granted the hand of Argenis. 
The plot seems to have come to an impasse when our two heroes be- 
come bitter enemies, but Queen Hyanisbe promises to reconcile the 
two and urges Archombrotus to wage a war for the rule of Ethiopia. 
When he returns from a successful campaign there, she dispatches 
him and Poliarchus into Sicily with letters for Meleander. Now, 
from a last episode, we learn that Archombrotus is really the son of 
Meleander, that hence Sicily, now master of Ethiopia, is not a weaker 
nation than Gaul. Furthermore, without any frustration, Archom- 
brotus’ love for Argenis is transformed into a proper sibling one, and 
he enters into marriage with the sister of Poliarchus. 

Argenis is a tiny work in comparison with Octavia; and the real 
difference in the scope of the two plots becomes apparent only when 
one considers, first, how much more concisely Anton Ulrich reports 
events and, second, that a large portion of Argenis is occupied with 
learned discourse, primarily on political questions. The potential of 
the episode for plot extension was undoubtedly suggested to Anton 
Ulrich by the work of La Calprenéde, as Clemens Lugowski has shown 
in an analysis of Anton Ulrich’s first novel, Aramena.™ 

One might indeed regard as an adequate description of the pro- 
ductions of this French novelist the terse statement that each is a sim- 
ple multiple of just such a plot as that of Argenis. Rather than one 
Poliarchus and Argenis, we meet in Cléopdire, for example, eight cen- 
tral pairs of lovers. La Calprenéde’s novels are, in a word, somewhat 
tasteless variations on the A madis-type; they are hastily written and 
singularly lacking in originality. They merit our attention because the 
central framework of Cléopdtre marks a first step on the way from the 
simple form of Argenis to the intricate form of Octavia. 

The scheme of Cléopdire, like that of Argenis, is easy to grasp. A 
number of excellent knights have, through prolonged and valiant 
efforts and in triumph over the wiles and superior forces of several 
villains, won the inclinations of an equal number of equally excellent 
ladies. Of their loves, and of the trials to which each noble pair has 
been subjected, now at the hands of wicked rivals, now because of the 
stubborn proscription of their love by an irate parent, we learn either 
from a devoted servant or from a hero himself, shortly after he has ap- 
peared on the scene. The major portion of the novel consists of the 
resultant episodes, the present-time plot being relatively short and 


21 “Tie mirchenhafte Entritselung der Wirklichkeit im heroisch-galanten Roman,” 
in Wirklichkeit und Dichtung, pp. 1 ff. 
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serving only to dispose of misunderstandings and to bring about the 
many happy marriages which must come at the close of the work. That 
is, the sheer difference in size between Argenis and Cléopdire may be 
largely accounted for by the episodes of the latter, portions which 
have been made necessary by complications in the present-time plot. 

The increased importance of the episode to La Calprenéde is 
further apparent from the considerable ingenious effort expended 
upon them. He takes great pains to interrelate his episodes—super- 
ficially at least—by means of concealed or double identities. The 
reader is expected to be astounded by the cleverness of this device, 
and he is indeed taken completely by surprise when a hitherto dis- 
sembled identity is revealed. There is no way for him to suspect that 
Césarion and Cléomédon, for example, or Britomare and Artaban 
are one; since all the characters are distinguishable only on the basis 
of their external experiences. However, he would have certainly been 
no more surprised had Césarion turned out to be Artaban, or Brito- 
mare, Cléomédon. 

When Lugowski noted the similarity between Cléopdtre and Anton 
Ulrich’s novels—to infer the Duke’s dependence upon La Calprenéde 
—champions of the German novel were quick to point to the much 
higher quality of Anton Ulrich’s workmanship, to the genuinely 
courtly, and even specifically German courtly, content of his novels. 
One emphasized above all how that content is conveyed through 
sharply delineated, psychologically convincing characters.” Yet how- 
ever refined and invested with meaning the form of Octavia may be, 
one must admit its fundamental kinship to that of Cléopdire. If it was 
La Calprenéde’s use of the Vorgeschichte which brought Lugowski’s at- 
tention to that kinship, then the same style feature also presents 
our best means for determining the essential formal difference be- 
tween the French and the German productions. By investigating 
Anton Ulrich’s workmanship in respect to the episode, we shall be 
able to see that his response to the Amadis-type was one just as 
critical as that of writers who became famous through their ridicule 
of such long-winded and jejune romances as Cléopdire. The episodes in 
Octavia are shaped, to be sure, after the pattern of that novel, but to 
much more important ends. 

It might even be argued that Anton Ulrich conceived the episode 

® | have already called attention to Miiller’s Gesch. der dt. Seele in this regard. See 


also™ Heselhaus, “Aramena,” and Antonie Jungkunz, Menschendarstellung im dt. 
hifischen Roman des Barock, Germanische Studien, cxc (1937). 
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as a means of avoiding in his own work the most offensive features of 
Cléopaéire. The cloying frequency of fortuitous meetings, surprise 
identities, forced happy endings and the like is met in Octavia by 
the subjection of all plot lines to one grand historical movement which 
represents a cycle in the fortune of kingdoms, firmly guided by Provi- 
dence and recorded in history. After the death of Claudius, a usurping 
tyrant obtained power in Rome. Illegitimate rule in Rome made for 
disorder in all Roman territories and satellites, in Media, Parthia, 
and Armenia, for example, where the Romans waged war against the 
rightful heirs to the rule. Worse, the Roman tyrant abetted the per- 
secution of Christians, and he dishonored and sought to kill his faith- 
ful Christian empress, Octavia. It is in the episodes that we learn of all 
these things, of the history of Rome, of Germany, of Asian lands; we 
learn how the virtuous Octavia survived and continued to guide the 
Christian sect. As successive episodes can be correlated with the pres- 
ent-time plot and with one another, not only does explanation for the 
prevailing situation come to light; one is also made conscious of a 
total pattern which renders the downfall of usurpers, tyrants, and 
pagans inevitable, and which will necessitate the restoration of 
legitimate, benevolent rule—to Rome in the person of Vespasianus, 
to Parthia and Media in the person of Tyridates. Most important, 
the marriage of Roman Octavia to the new king of Media and Parthia 
will revive old bonds between his now Christian house and a Rome 
now more friendly to the Christians. That is, inherent in each episode 
is an over-all purpose not manifest in any one of them. Furthermore, 
precisely because it remains hidden, this purpose seems all the more 
supernatural; and, because it is the actualization of a better order, it 
infuses a specific content into the form of the novel. 

Since Anton Ulrich always remains an objective reporter of events, 
he will never step forward to inform his reader of the significance of 
any episode for this order which must finally obtain among the ele- 
ments involved. Here we find a second method employed to render the 
episode scheme more effective. The episodes are not only vital as 
constituents of the hidden final outcome. The entire plot of the novel 
is composed in the form of a puzzle to which the episodes alone con- 
tain the solution. An understanding of enigmatic events and situa- 
tions in the present-time plot may be provided by the episodes in 
several ways. For the modern reader, it is interesting to note that 
one of the foremost means is simply to relate in one or more episodes 
and in the present-time plot the same event from two or more view- 
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points. Although when considered severally these viewpoints are 
likely to be inaccurate and deceptive, they can be combined into the 
single possible understanding of the event in its relation to the total 
fabric of the novel. This process of deducing the precise nature of the 
event and of correlating it with the entire order of events is left wholly 
to the reader. The novelist would never overtly enlighten him in any 
respect, but he never forgets the knowledge level of the reader with 
respect to any event. The novelist may now carefully augment his 
reader’s store of information; by means of false reports or deceptively 
illumined events he may now deliberately confuse his reader; but 
he assures that the final outcome is not a sudden, grand surprise as 
with La Calprenéde, but a conclusion based upon and even necessi- 
tated by the reader’s own ratiocinative processes. 

With Anton Ulrich, that is, the episode is no longer a style feature 
which admits of discussion apart from the whole work. In a novel 
formed specifically to present its material in multiple aspects—of 
which all are urged upon the reader as possible, but of which only 
one proves to be actual—the use of the episode becomes no more than 
an effective means toward creating uncertainty as to the real nature 
of all events, toward demonstrating, in Anton Ulrich’s words, ‘dai 
das innerliche nicht allemal mit du®erlichen eine gleichférmigkeit 
habe.’ The best single designator for the style principle involved is 
also one of his own, Verstellung, or its English equivalent so popular 
in the seventeenth century, dissimulation. Without exception, each 
episode dissembles the object it treats, i.e., it narrates what appeared 
to happen, and hence it conceals with that appearance the event as 
one must later deduce it from a sum of such appearances. 

For this reason, the total form of Ociavia does not resolve itself 
into a consecutive series of events as did, for example, Argenis or 
Cléopdire, but into a series of images of same events. No episode, 
and indeed no portion of the plot, impresses itself upon the con- 
sciousness of the reader as a real event, or even as an independent 
image. The plot element is the possible event, the fleeting form in a 
total image of wavelike movement toward the final order. 

To the Baroque mind, even rest was only a phase of movement, 
and basic in Baroque art was a principle of continuity according to 
which all in nature is flux, universal transition in infinitely small 
stages. Octavia, a representative example of Baroque art, would 


% Aramena (1678), Vv, 622. 
™% The best treatment of this aspect of Baroque thought undoubtedly remains in 
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present a time continuum in which each event is only an instant in 
a total movement. The episode is such an instant, meaningless until 
related to the surrounding picture. Aside from the fact that Anton 
Ulrich chose a well-known period in history as his setting, the plot 
is expressly designed to stress that each minute event will lead to a 
specific result which is known at least to the divine ordering power 
above it. Among the most effective means for making the reader con- 
scious of this are predictions which soon prove their accuracy. Al- 
though they heighten his awareness that the great transition before 
him is with foreordained outcome, they do not enlighten him as to the 
nature of that outcome. (We might note that an Oedipus play is 
contained in Octavia, 1, 977 ff.) 

Let us take a specific example. We learn from a prophecy that 
Octavia is to become Queen of Media before she is Queen of Parthia 
or Armenia. Now the king of Media is Pacorus, the evil brother and 
rival of Octavia’s beloved, the hero of the novel, Tyridates, King of 
Armenia. It is Pacorus of Media who obtains and holds the upper 
hand in a struggle centered upon Octavia. His successes conform 
throughout to predictions we hear. His death has also been predicted, 
but not in terms we could construe correctly. Nor could we know that 
Tyridates would, upon Pacorus’s death, assume the Median throne 
before any other, and thus call his bride Octavia, Queen of Media. 
But the prophecy was, after all, accurate; the fortunate outcome must, 
after all, have been predetermined. Hence the whole struggle with 
Pacorus—a matter of two volumes and some 2000 pages, whose 
significance for us relied upon the deceptiveness of the prophecy— 
now appears unreal in that, whatever successes he did enjoy, Pacorus 
was sure all along to fail. That he was for so long able to maintain a 
position of apparent power was, in a significant sense, mere chance. 

As we know, chance plays a momentous role in the seventeenth- 
century courtly novel in general, and its part in the novels of Anton 
Ulrich has probably been condemned more often than any other 
feature. To be sure, Anton Ulrich pays scrupulous attention to minute 
detail of time, place, and causality; to be sure, each fortuitous meeting, 
each accidental revelation of vital information—important details 
which determine the plot thereafter—are all eventually thoroughly 
explained through a long chain of cause and effect as substantial as 





Wilh. Dilthey’s Studien sur Gesch. des dt. Geistes, in Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1927), 11, esp. pp. 22 ff. 
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that in which the thus fortified chance forms a link. But the chance 
occurrence remains tenuous chance in the eyes of the reader, and 
certainly an intended wonder of the work is that, in spite of evil 
chance, the outcome was still the best of all possible. Further, the 
concept “chance” probably merits with Anton Ulrich a yet wider 
definition than we are accustomed to give it, for the greater portion of 
the plot, in which powers of evil retard the culminating better order 
to come, is intentionally pointed up as mere appearance which some- 
how seems equivalent with chance. 

The reader cannot help asking himself the question at some point 
in Octavia: had things here or there chanced to be otherwise, would 
not the entire, carefully developed plot chain have been affected? 
What would then have been the outcome? The answer, as we have 
seen, is self-evident: the outcome could not have been otherwise. In 
this frame of discussion it is not incorrect to turn to the great thinker 
who was for a time Bibliothekar in Wolfenbiittel, for he gave a clear 
definition of reality as distinguished from chance. A Leibnizian reality 
is one defined not only on the basis of adequate material causation. 
It derives its essential justification from its rational connection with 
the divine world-purpose, which is the actualization of a best world. 
Within the universe of Octavia, too, the distinction between chance, 
between appearance and reality is such a teleological one. That 
which led to the predetermined, new and better’ order was, in the 
frame of the novel, real; all not rationally bound to that better world 
to come was chance. All appearance that the outcome might be any 
other than the best possible was dissimulation. But, however surely 
the real event contributed to a divinely determined result, it was upon 
the fortuitously apparent and transient potential of the event that the 
plot of Octavia fixed the reader’s attention—upon the appearance of 
things, and not the things themselves. 

Decisive for the content of Octavia is that the character’s concep- 
tion of his environment is qualitatively equivalent to that image of 
the plot which we have described from the reader’s standpoint. The 
crux of the whole work involves the question of exemplary conduct in 
a world where things are seldom what they seem. The courtly hero 
is called upon to decide on the basis of his best understanding of 
reality; and, we recall, to “decide” is to chart the most virtuous 
course, or to act in accord with reality, which is the divine world 
purpose. To illustrate this, we shall turn to the hero and heroine of 
Octavia not because they present Anton Ulrich’s best portrayals of 
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character, but because they, as the central figures of the novel, con- 
duct themselves in a manner most representative for its didactic 
theme. 

The noble Tyridates, characterized almost exclusively by “plain 
dull virtue,” is the figure in Octavia most apt to bore the reader, who 
will prefer any one of the villains to this “thick-skulled hero.” Those 
characters act. Tyridates, the passive standard-bearer for all excellent 
virtues, does not need to act: that for which others strive and cheat 
is predestined to fall to him. 

Yet Tyridates, the central character of the plot, is also that figure 
in which stand most lucidly displayed all requisites for the ideally 
exemplary hero of the courtly novel. In his case, such qualities are 
arranged in an almost mathematical simplicity. His goal is the ful- 
fillment of two perfectly harmonious motives, love and fame. The 
satisfaction of both is predetermined. Fame will for him result from 
restoration of legitimate, benevolent rule in his paternal house, 
vivification of its bonds with Rome, and furtherance of the Christian 
sect within his realm of influence. He is certainly never aware that he is 
destined to accomplish these things, for they are, in a certain sense, 
tasks external to his own entity. His whole being is, however, ineluct- 
ably drawn to that single other figure with whom marital union must 
fulfill those requisites for fame. He is long disinclined to marry any- 
one, but, upon seeing a likeness of Octavia, he recognizes instinctively 
his and her necessary affinity. An inner action-determining force, 
love, seems to complement his external fate, fame. 

Tyridates becomes in this way the epitome for a determinism 
which pervades Octavia and which makes Pacorus, for example, seem 
more unfortunate than evil. He too loves Octavia; but it is not through 
him that those externals which union with her embodies, political 
and religious constituents of a best order, are to be actualized. The 
dual Baroque goals of love and fame must become for him a conflicting 
polarity of uncontrolled passion and ignored duty. In the case of 
Tyridates, those ideals are resolved into a unity of most perfect har- 
mony. 

How this hidden harmony acts toward the solution of a plot which 
apparently leads toward disorder is observable at that point where 
Tyridates decides to forego all hope of attaining satisfaction in love. 
Octavia, or, as he knows her, “‘Neronia,’”’ seems to have turned out to 
be his sister, and his newly avowed Christianity, unlike his older 
religion, demands that he overcome such affection. At the same time, 
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however, he would seem to have the finest prospects of attaining fame, 
the other of the two ideals which make the life of the courtly hero 
worth living. There is, indeed, hardly an honor comparable with that 
now offered Tyridates by the citizens of Rome, who desire him as 
Emperor. 

Now Octavia—who, for reasons she has had to conceal, has never 
been able to return Tyridates’ love or even reveal her identity to 
him—has shown such ostensible interest in the welfare of his enemies 
as to give him every reason to suspect her. Nevertheless, it is to her, 
to the source of his present despair, that he goes to while away such 
time as she will allow; and, when he receives the offer of Roman 
power, he of course asks for her sentiments in the matter. She (who 
has secretly sworn to the dead Nero never to marry an emperor 
after him) urges Tyridates, although without offering the slightest 
justification for her commands, to renounce all prospect of power in 
Rome and to leave the city immediately. He, contrary to the sober 
advice of his trusted friends as well as to what he considers his most 
honorable course, renounces fame as he has renounced love: ‘‘Wolan / 
es geschehe dann . . . was Neronia haben will / ich traue und gehorche 
blindlings ihren worten / ob ich sie gleich nicht verstehe.’”™ 

His statement represents the exemplary response of a courtly 
hero to the incertitude in a false world. He cannot rely upon his 
deeply confused understanding of relationships about him, because 
he, like the reader of the novel, has been deceived and perplexed by 
false appearance. Despite the fact that he cannot even determine her 
identity, and despite what appears to be her patent duplicity, the one 
unquestionable reality for Tyridates remains the truth of Octavia 
and his necessary affinity for her. Thus the force which determines 
his decision is “die kraft der wahren liebe / die mit nichts héher / als 
mit der bestindigkeit / pranget.”"* His decision is apparently most 
disadvantageous for himself; but, in making it, he demonstrates his 
faith in the ultimately real, in that divine power which will finally 
dispel superficial appearance and establish his position in the better 
order to come. That position was, of course, portended throughout the 
novel by his love for Octavia. 

We remarked that Tyridates becomes a dull character not so much 
as a result of the necessity that he represent supreme virtues, as 
because of the formula-like simplicity of his virtue. Octavia, too, is an 
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embodiment of plain dull virtue; but she becomes a much more in- 
teresting figure because the uncertainty which she faces is not so 
simply resolved as in the case of Tyridates. He is required to make 
no intellectual decisions but is guided throughout by “the tender light 
of faith” in Octavia as well as in Providence. He can rely upon her 
for all knowledge of duty. She, on the other hand, must seek out her 
duty. This involves repeated intellectual decisions which are a com- 
pelled choice, an always more or less desperate, calculated bet on 
reality in a world where mere appearance predominates. 

The excellence of Octavia’s characterization lies in a certain magic 
which was probably never achieved by the gallant style of the courtly 
novel from any other pen than Anton Ulrich’s. She is first of all an 
innocently suffering, exquisitely tender and noble soul. Yet, as the 
novel progresses, Octavia, without losing the aura of an innocently 
suffering majesty, becomes the single exemplary character who is not 
essentially passive but who will take positive measures to achieve 
what she conceives to be right. 

Let us consider her first, however, as a sufferer: “Mein ungliick 
darf ich nicht so nennen / weilen der himmel mir solches zuge- 
schicket. .. . ’*? The attitude she expresses here means not only that 


she will accept all willingly as long as she feels it is an expression of 
divine will; she will go further to follow purposefully a way of greatest 
difficulty, for the trials along it are heaven-sent to test whether she 
is wholly dedicated to divine will to the exclusion of her own inclina- 
tion. The following is a poem from her hand: 


Kommt denn dieses ohngefiaihr 

Oder kommts von oben her / 

Daf mein sinnen und mein denken 

Mich von meiner pflicht will lencken . . . ? 


Ich wei / es kann nichts von ohnegefahr geschehen / 
Nein / der dort oben ist hat alles ausersehen / 

Der hat was mich irre macht 

Mir zur priifung zugedacht. . . .* 


Since Octavia regards her inclinations as highly suspect, she must 
ignore the inner light, love, which guides Tyridates to action in full 
accord with his destiny. 

On the eve of her execution day, she gives herself over to thoughts 
of that king for whose likeness she once in her childhood conceived a 


7 Octavia, vi, 561. 
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lasting love: “Es fielen mir éfters diese fremde gedanken ein / daf 
ich wol einen solchen erléser haben michte / als dieser Kénig wire.’””* 
When her premonition comes true and she is saved from Nero by 
Tyridates, she can by no means conclude that she might be intended 
for him, because she is still held by Christian bonds to Nero and still 
finds it her duty to cherish and to protect him. She hence assumes a 
false name in order to conceal from Tyridates her entire past, and she 
contributes in this way to the many obstacles which come to stand 
between her and her beloved. Those obstacles now persuade her that 
the heavens have not intended the love which both feel, however con- 
vincing its strength: “Ach Tyridates! wer kan wider GOtt? Waren 
wir einander zu lieben bestimmt / wiirde unser Zustand nicht also 
beschaffen seyn / wie er ist. Nun aber der nicht zu andern / mu$ man 
gedult fassen / und die mittel ergreiffen / die uns offen stehen / uns 
aus diesem leyde zu helffen.’*° They must, that is, seek the means of 
overcoming not the obstacles to their love, but the suspect inclina- 
tion itself. That her actions thus become false because contradictory 
of the divine purpose she seeks to follow—this is just as irrelevant as 
her own personal unhappiness. Octavia’s task is that of the Christian, 
in her own words, “bemiihet seyn sich zu iiberwinden / und in sein 
geschick zu finden.” 

The problematic nature of the Christian’s duty, to act in accord 
with divine will as he best understands it, is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing events. Pacorus obtains a position of power over a colony of 
Christians whom he is determined to eradicate. He makes the offer, 
however, of sparing these helpless people on the single condition that 
Octavia voluntarily yield herself up to his passionate love. She learns 
simultaneously that no hope remains of Tyridates’ plans to protect 
the Christians, who are begging her to accept Pacorus’ offer; and 
that Pacorus is not at all sincere but is firmly resolved to destroy the 
Christian colony even if Octavia should come to him voluntarily. 
She, however, feels there is now little doubt as to which course the 
heavens have chosen for her. In the dim hope of bringing Pacorus 
over to better ways, she goes of her own free will into his hands. 

The hopes of the good reach their lowest point when a captive 
Tyridates must watch Pacorus fetch Octavia into his court. The hero, 
however, soon frees himself. He is able to overpower Octavia’s guards 

*° Octavia, 111, 250. 
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and present her with the opportunity of escaping and fleeing with her 
beloved into safety. She receives this very suggestion as an outrage to 
her dignity as a dedicated Christian: “Er handelt nicht wie ein 
Christ / und liebet meine Person mehr als meinen guten nahmen.”® 
“Liebet man denn meine ehre und meinen nachruhm so wenig / daf 
man mir darff ansinnen seyn . . . mein gegebenes wort zu brechen / 
und gleich als eine leichtsinnige mich aus dem staube zu machen?’ 
After Pacorus’ power is utterly defeated by Tyridates’ now victorious 
troops and Octavia is set free by the fleeing tyrant, she is by no means 
gladdened at the turn of things, but is resolved to follow her hated 
former captor in order that her proposed marriage with him may be 
accomplished. 

The words of a friend, Pomponia, illustrate the complexity of 
Octavia’s position. Pomponia argues that her marriage to Pacorus 
may not be of most help to the Christians; that the heavenly plan 
may require Octavia’s love for Tyridates. She continues to point out 
Pacorus’ hopelessly evil nature together with his recent defeats, and 
she declares to Octavia “‘wie sie des himmels schickung daraus ab- 
nehmen solte / daf der ihren jetzigen leidstand in einen gliickseligern 
verwandeln wiirde / nun dieses was mit dem Pacorus sich zugetragen 
dergestalt zu ihrem besten wire verhinget worden. .. . ”™ Octavia’s 
conduct is perhaps even reprehensible: “ . . . nun der himmel eine so 
scheinbahre hiillfe zeiget / wiirde das ein miStrauen wieder denselben 
anzeigen / wann man nun ferners so hoffnungslos sich erweisen 
wolte.’”® 

Octavia, indeed, continues until the very end to believe her 
marriage with Pacorus—perhaps her death for the sake of the Chris- 
tians—to be the ultimate reality and her affection for Tyridates, 
since it would contradict that reality, to be an evil and unreal ap- 
pearance: “Was nun Octavia in ihrem hertzen gerne hérete / solches 
bestritte sie auf das allerhefftigste / hingegen was ihr innerlich den 
gréssesten schmertzen verursachte / billigte und vertheidigte sie auf 
das héchste.”** Before her eyes, as before the eyes of the reader, the 
actual events in the novel are dissembled. Only at the end of the work, 
where evil chance proves inconsequential and false masks are de- 
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stroyed, where she takes her assigned position in the real, predeter- 
mined better order of things, do Octavia’s pertinacious efforts “sich in 
ihr geschick zu finden,” to seek and to affirm the real behind deceptive 
appearance, find their ultimate reward. 

The intellectual problem which the episodes posed for the reader, 
one of distinguishing chance appearance from teleologically defined 
reality, was no mere fictional game then, but the artistic transfigura- 
tion of the real world in which the courtly heroes must live and fend 
in the novel and—we may perhaps infer—in the actual environment 
of absolutistic seventeenth-century Germany. It is also more than an 
intellectual feat that the images which the events in the episodes leave 
with the reader coincide with the impressions that the characters 
themselves receive from those same events. This coincidence is the 
result of an artistic accomplishment which renders the artist’s world 
view in an image so appropriate that form and content become one 
perception. 


‘ H. G. HAILe 


University of Houston 
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GISLI SORSSON, LAUSAVISA 8 


The manuscript version for this stanza as given in Skj* 1 A, p. 102, 
teads: 
Gisli. AM 761 
teina sa ek i tuni 
talgrims vinar falu 
gautz par er geig um veittag 
gunnbliks p4 miklu 
nu hefik gnystceri geira 
grimu prott um sottan 
pann let ek lund oflendan 
landkostapar branda 


The significant manuscript variations are these: line 1, MS 445 has se 
for sa; line 2, MS 149 has gaurs jess er geig um veittac, MS 556 has 
pess for par; line 4, MS 149 has mikla for miklu; line 5, MS 556 has 
nu hefir gunn sterir geira, MS 149 has gunnsteri for gnysteri; line 
7, MS 556 has pann let lunndur um lenndar; line 8, MS 556 has landz 
kost aar branda, MS 149 has landkostud ar branda. 

The text which Finnur Jénsson gives in Skj 1 B, p. 97, is: 


Teina sék i tani 

t4l-grims vinar félu, 

Gauts bess es geig of veittak 
gunnbliks, p4a miklu; 


The translation given is this: “Jeg ser striber i Torgrims optgde tun 
(gravh¢j) [¢ pda miklu félu vinar tél-grims] den krigers [bess Gauts 


* The following works are referred to: 

Ans Altnordische Sagabibliothek, vol. 10; Finnur Jénsson, ed. (Halle, 1903). 

Blérdal Sigfus Bléndal, Islandsk-Dansk Ordbog (Reykjavik, 1902-24). 

Cleasby-Vigfusson Richard Cleasby and Gudbrand Vigfusson, An Icelandic-English 
Dictionary (Oxford, 1874). 

Festskrift til Finnur Jénsson, Magnus Olsen, “Gfisla saga og heltediktningen’”’ in that 
volume (K¢benhavn, 1928). 

Fritzner Johan Fritzner, Ordbog over Det gamle norske Sprog, 3 vols. (Christiana, 1886— 


96). 

IF [slensk Fornrit, vol. 6; Bjérn K. pérélfsson and Gu%ni Jénsson, eds. (Reykjavik, 
1943). 

IS [slendinga Ségur, vol. 5; Guni Jonsson, ed. (Reykjavik, 1946). 

NN Ernst A. Kock, “Notationes Norreenz,” in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift (1923-43). 

LP Finnur Jénsson, Lexicon Poeticum Antique Lingue Septentrionalis (Kgbenhavn, 
1931). 

LP Sveinbjérn Egilsson, Sveinbjérn Egilsson, Lexicon Poétticum Antique Lingue 
Septentrionalis (Hafniz, 1860). 

Skj Finnur Jénsson, Den Norsk-Islandske Skjaldedigining, 4 vols. (Kjgbenhavn, 
1912-15). 
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gunnbliks|, hvem jeg tilféjede mén.”’ The brackets inclose the Old 
Norse which directly corresponds to the translation preceding. 

The definition of /einn in LP as “stribe” is a constructed definition 
for this helming probably taken over from Sveinbjérn Egilsson, where 
the definition under feinn 5 is “spatium oblongum terre vel agri, 
areola, fere ut rein; plur feinar, ductus terre et aperte inter nives.” 
Otherwise in LP, LP Sveinbjérn Egilsson, and Fritzner the meaning 
of teinn is “‘tén, gren, offerten.” In Cleasby-Vigfusson the definition 
is “twig, sprout, spit, stake, stripe.”’ Fritzner adds the definition Alaut- 
teinn not found elsewhere. 

In substance this gives the meanings of “sprout or little stick” 
for the meaning of /einn. Cleasby-Vigfusson has in addition “a stripe, 
as in cloth” but without any indication of the source, although Bléndal 
gives this definition for the word in modern Icelandic. This is among 
the best known of the skaldic helmings and it appears that, without 
further indication to the contrary, the meaning of feinn as “stripe” 
has been dissemated as a result of the exigencies of translation in this 
stanza. 


The interpetation of the helming by Kock in NN 1075 is not sub- 


stantially different. He takes feina and pda mikia as parallel objects of 
sé, that is, 


Strimmor ser jag uti tunet, 
stora flicker utan sné. 


The text of the helming in IF, vol. 6, p. 58, shows only minor dif- 
ferences from that of Finnur Jénsson, being identical except for, in 
the first line, sék, and in the last line, jéamiklu as a compound. The 
interpretation, however, is somewhat different. The editor rejects the 
translation of feimar as “audar og pfidar reinar 4 jérd,” “... pvi 
ad ekkert var einkennilegt vid a3 sj4 auda knjéta 4 haugnum.” He 
then takes pdamikiu as “a much thawed place” and having made 
previous reference to the Gudrdnarkvida translates the helming like 
this: “Eg s4 teinunga sprottna upp tr mjég svo pidnudum haugi 
Porgrims. ...” In IS, vol. 5, p. 41, there is the same general inter- 
pretation; in AnS, vol. 10, p. 41, the text is that of Skj. 

The reference to Gudrinarkvida comes from Magnus Olsen, 
“Gislasaga og Heltediktning,” p. 6f, where he makes reference to the 
lines 


Hugdak hér { tani teina fallna 
p& er ek vildak vaxna l&ta, 
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and here the meaning is “Zweig, Schéssling.” This fortuitous juxta- 
position indicates to Magnus Olsen derivative relationship from this 
particular Eddic poem to Gfsli’s stanza and he shows other passages 
which go to indicate a further verbal derivative relationship, that is, 
that Gisli was familiar with the Edda. But for this stanza he draws 
no useful interpretative inferences by making reference to the 
Gudrinarkvida. The historical demonstration does not measurably 
add to the comprehension of the helming. 

There is considerable general agreement among the editors and 
translators. The antecedent to Porgrimr, line 3, plus gunnbliks, line 2, 
is likewise no subject for disagreement. What is left is this: 


Teina s4k { tani 

.. + péa miklu; 
The difficulty, in spite of the unanimity of opinion, is that while 
teinn can certainly mean “sprout,” there is no particular significance 
relevant to the text of the saga where such a definition is assumed. 
The definition of “stripe” in cloth is given in Bléndal and its assump- 
tion for Old Norse is therefore not wholly unreasonable. The word 
teinn does not have certainly the significance given it in LP Svein- 
bjérn Egilsson. But although the definition is unjustified the transfer 
of meaning from cloth-stripe to thaw-stripe is no unusual feat for the 
skald or the skaldic audience. 

There is a simple explanation. If we assume, as we certainly may, 
that the skaldic audience was not merely ready to accept routine 
kennings such as bordhelkvir, ‘‘plankehest, gunwale horse, the ship” 
or grennir gunmés, “feeder of the war gull, the fighter” but that it was 
equally capable of accepting impromptu witticisms like s#beglir 
brimrétar gagrar, ‘‘the silent dogs of the sea-root, the sea-shells” 
of Egill Skalagrimsson or Hallfrgdr’s ironic sékkvir troga “jug fighter’; 
that is to say, if we assume an ability in the skaldic audience to analyze 
for new allusions and images, then the first helming is understandable 
in the recited order. These are the mfgervingar of which Snorri spoke. 

The first word in the recitation is teinn. The meaning of this word 
is “twig” or, under the not unreasonable supposition that this word 
like any other may turn out to be part of a kenning, “something 
twig-shaped or stripe-like.”” In what precise sense these twig shapes 
are to be understood must await, here as in so many other skaldic 
instances, the completion of the kenning. We begin, 


Teina s4k { tani 
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“T saw twig-shaped forms in the homestead ... ” 
talgrims vinar félu, 


“ |. .of Porgrimr,” whom we all know to be dead and lying in this 
very grave. Tin is the regular word of the householder for his court- 
yard, his homestead. Porgrimr’s ownership of the property, his posses- 
sion of this homestead, a grave, is a macabre jest and that the more 
particularly since Gisli is about to reveal by this verse that it is he 
himself who killed Porgrimr. In addition to all this, reference is made 
by Gisli to a prophetic significance of these /einar which, as is custom- 
ary with those words which in the course of the stanza turn out to be 
the basis of key words of kennings, are as yet unresolved as to meaning 
and could be by implication hlautteinar and thus have a deliberately 
ambiguous significance. 

The editor of the Géslasaga in IF objects, as has been indicated, that 
there is nothing at all peculiar in seeing the thawed places on the grave. 
No doubt this is true in a realistic, general sense, but as far as this 
particular context is concerned the author of the saga does not agree 
with the editor. In point of fact much is made of these thawed stripes. 

The text of the saga makes popular opinion attribute this curiosity 
to Freyr. “Vard ok sé hlutir einn, er n§nemum pétti gegna, at aldri 
festi sne titan ok sunnan 4 haugi Porgrims ok eigi fraus; ok gdtu menn 
pess til, at hann myndi Frey své dvardr fyrir blétin, at hann mundi eigi 
vilja, at fréri 4 milli peira” (IF, vol. 6, p. 57). The implication is made 
that it was the magic of “ Porgrimr nefr’”’ working against Gisli, which 
is to say the unknown killer, that caused this phenomenon. “ Pat er 
nest til tidenda, at Borkr kaupir at Porgrimi nef, at hann seiddi seid, 
at beim manni yrdi ekki at bjorg er Porgrim hefdi vegit, bé at menn vildi 
duga honum’’ (ibid., p. 56). The prophetic significance of this in the 
saga is recognized by Gisli in his verse and Gisli declares, as a secon- 
dary meaning to his lines by the use of this word /einn, that he sees on 
this grave the signs of impending doom. 

After the first two lines the intercalated sentence now identifies 
the kenning-hidden Porgrimr as 

Gauts pess er geig um veittak 

gunnbliks . . . 
“the fighter I killed,” after which the sentence begun in the first line 
is completed. Such suspension is merely skaldic normalcy. The 
completion of /eina with 


... p4a miklu; 
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“significant stripes of thaw in the snow on Porgrfmr’s grave” gives the 
kenning which is occasional and hence without specific parallel, 
teina bda miklu. The word feinn contains a double entendre referring 
simply to the patches of the thaw which are shaped, in kenning 
language, like /eimar and inferentially to the magic and fateful 
significance of the feinn / hlautteinn which predict by Gisli’s own 
recognition his doom. 
The text now, MS 556, is: 

Teina sk { tani 

talgrims vinar félu, 

Gauts bess er geig um veittak 

gunnbliks, p4a miklu. 


“T see a thaw of portentous shape on the residence of the man I 
settled there.”’ The pun is intentional. Unfortunately the translation 
can hardly render the wit of the original. 
The second helming is somewhat more disputed. The normalized 
text in Skj is: 
n@ hefr gn¥stceir geira 


(grimu prétt) of séttan 
(pann lét ek lundr of lendan) 
landkost (4ar branda). 


“Nu har krigeren [geira gnsterir] fiet et stykke land i besiddelse 
[of séttan landkost\; ham [bann grimu Prétt| har manden (jeg), [éar 
branda lundr| skaffet det land.” It seems clear enough that Finnur 
Jénsson with his reference to the warrior’s ownership of land notices 
here a grim jest of the kind previously indicated for the first helming. 

Kock in NN 349 takes each fjgrdung as a syntactic unit and sees in 
-steri and Prétt parallels “‘alldeles som jenitiverna grims och Gauls i 
féregiende helming.” But the relative construction of the first helm- 
ing is by no means parallel. Though these genitives are morphological 
parallels, they are not syntactic equivalents. Kock further sees in 
lendr an adjective with genitive like fullr, sakr, hluttakr, and he gives 
lines 7 and 8 as a unit with the translation 


denne svirdens jalte lat jag 
f4 sitt fasta hemvist dir! 


In IF the text is: 
n&i hefir gnfstcerir geira 
grimu prétt of séttan 
pann lét lundr of lendan 
landkostud 4branda. 
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The word landkostudr is defined as “‘s4, sem kostar lands, reynir 
land, béndi, ef til vill: landgjarn madur; hér Porgrimr.”’ With refer- 
ence to Sigurdur Nordal the phrase “‘/dta e-n lendan: lenda e-n, fa 
e-m land’’ is cited. 

IS takes lines 5 and 6 as a unit and lines 7 and 8 similarly with the 
meaning, “Nu hefi eg s6tt Porgrim med vopnum. Eg lét pann land- 
gjarna mann eignast jérd.” 

There is again an even simpler explanation possible for the helm- 
ing and one which continues the macabre humor of the first helming 
and shows besides a double entendre not merely consistent with, but 
implicit in, Old Norse idiom. 

In the vocabulary of the settler it was gédr landkostr which he 
sought on which to build his één. This helming makes reference to 
that common vocabulary. MSS 556 and 449 give us 


nt hefir gunnstcerir geira 
grimu prétt um séttan 


landkost ... 


“Now the fighter, myself, picked him out a fine piece of land, a 
homestead.” Grima is here not “helmet” but its even more frequent 


meaning as “‘cowl.”’ The kenning is thus geira grimu Préit, “fighter.” 
But in fact geira can be taken with either gunnsterir or grimu prétir 
and still give satisfactory kennings. As for gunn/gn-, possibly 
even Gisli could later not have said for sure which was the correct 
text; there is nothing to choose between them except on aesthetic 
considerations. 

The intercalated sentence is clear if we continue in the vocabulary 
of the settler and understand oflendan as a compound with of in the 
sense of “too much, a surfeit.” Ofblétinn, ofdrukkinn and similar 
compounds are normal Old Norse construction. Lendr is of course a 
reference to the speech patterns in which ¢#ém and landkosir were 
familiar, the settler’s vocabulary again. In that vocabulary a lendr 
madr, “a man of property,” is one who has his /#in on a particularly 
good /andkosir. It is to this series of references and not to a chance 
agreement with an Eddic line that the cruel witticisms of Gisli owe 
their special intelligibility. 

It is possible to restore dar by taking line 4 from MS 556 and 
getting a kenning with the base word lundr and the key words dar 
brandr, “gold,” with Skj or brands 4 “blood,” with Kock. In any event 
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the manuscript compares by implication the phrase lendr madr with 
the pointed construction oflendr ma@r, and the result is 


pann lét ek lund oflendan 
dar branda. 


“T fixed the man up with an oversupply of land, settled him 
thoroughly, gave him more than he wanted.” 

Originality of construction is the essence of good skaldic verse. The 
difficulties with Gisli’s composition are often precisely the result of 
his deviation from the convenient norm, and his stanzas 5, 33, or 36, for 
instance, amply substantiate this. These references and implications 
between (tin, lendr madr and landkosir give the nfgervingar and a de- 
gree of consistency even greater than that which Snorri expressly 
prized so highly. This helming harks back to the én of the first helm- 
ing as it says 

n& hefir gunnsteerir geira 
grimu prétt um séttan, 


pann lét ek lund oflendan, 
landkost, 4ar branda. 


The elaborations of the fslendingadrépa, the ingenuities of Hall- 
frgdr, or the tricks of Grettir show, as does the greater part of skaldic 


verse, a style the very nature of which is precisely the preference for 
involved indirection to direct simplicity. In such a system of cross 
references and ambiguities Gisli was not differing in extent of kind 
from other skalds, whatever his own peculiar attributes of subtlety. 
Complexity was the skald’s nature, subtle complexity his art. 
Ceci, Woop 


Yale University 





CHARLES ELIOT NORTON AND FROUDE 


In his Froude & Carlyle (1930) Professor Waldo H. Dunn made an 
eloquent vindication of James Anthony Froude, and dealt frankly 
but fairly with the important role Charles Eliot Norton played in 
damaging the historian’s reputation for accuracy and even honesty. 
He decided that from their first acquaintance Norton conceived “‘a 
strong dislike of Froude which made it impossible for him to see any 
good in the man,” and Norton’s published and unpublished letters 
(all of them in the Harvard College Library) amply support the de- 
cision. As early as 1856 Norton had dismissed the first two volumes of 
the famous History of England as ‘‘very clever, but not of the highest 
ability.” The Letters of Charles Eliot Norton (1913) abounds in deroga- 
tory comments. “‘More than once,” he told Mary [Mrs. Alexander] 
Carlyle in April, 1881, “I spoke to your uncle, with even more free- 
dom, perhaps, than was altogether becoming, of my mistrust of Mr. 
Froude. He used to assure me that if I knew him better I should think 
better of him.” But the better knowledge and better thinking never 
came. 

On the other hand, Froude’s implacable enemy, Mary Carlyle, 
seems to have had a good opinion of Froude until fairly late in her 
uncle’s life, and she refers gratefully to his attentions in her own un- 
published letters to Norton; as, “I don’t think any one quite fills up 
Mr Froude’s place with him [Carlyle]” (January 3, 1875), ““M‘ Froude 
is still the disciple whom he loves” and is “still faithful” (June rr, 
1877), every ‘Tuesday comes M‘ Froude, the loved disciple,” to walk 
with Carlyle (November 6, 1877). 

Without going into other motives (such as jealousy) that may 
have influenced them, one may understand why both Mrs. Carlyle 
and Norton were shocked when Froude published the now famous 
Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle in 1881. The writer had been dead 
only a few weeks, so that what was true and frank in the book seemed 
doubly, almost unbearably, true and frank—or false. “It was very 
painful to me to read the Reminiscences wh. Froude has printed,” 
Mrs. Carlyle wrote Norton (March 26, 1881). ‘““My Uncle often said 
his memory w‘ be safe in Froude’s hands, for whether he wrote a good 
book or a bad one he would always be so gentlemanly and so ‘reticent.’ 
These Reminiscences are no more a picture of him than the hideous 
black patches of silhouettes are likenesses of his Father & Mother. The 
Memoir of his Father, however, I consider beautiful.” 
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It is also easy to understand why Mary Carlyle was scandalized 
when, a few days after Carlyle’s funeral, Froude told her ‘that my 
Uncle had once blackened his Wife’s wrists when they had quarrelled, 
as false & vulgar a story,”’ she assured Norton (November 15, 1881), 
“as was ever told. M‘ Froude had heard it from an old friend of my 
Aunt’s, now dead,” that is, from Geraldine Jewsbury. That the 
blackened wrists were a fact, an entry about which Mary Carlyle 
herself later cut from Jane Welsh Carlyle’s diary, is beside the point. 
In 1881 both she and Norton believed the story a lie maliciously told 
to injure the memory of a great and good man. That in the same letter 
Mrs. Carlyle went on to repeat Froude’s refusal (proper in every way) 
to give her Carlyle’s papers until after he had completed his biograph- 
ical work and to add, “I will enter into no compact or agreement of 
any kind with him which will prevent me making it public when I get 
the papers back that he has made misstatements as to my Uncle’s 
Life’ seems a normal reaction. 

Human nature being what it is, one is not surprised that the 
Carlyle-Norton wrath increased as each new work of Froude’s ap- 
peared. Coming so quickly after the Reminiscences, the first two vol- 
umes of biography, Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First Forty Years 
(1882), seemed to both malignant as well as inaccurate. Mary Car- 
lyle’s laments were answered by Norton antiphonally. “I have never 
read,” he overjoyed her by writing (July 5, 1882), “a book that gave 
me more pain, or that seemed to me more artfully malignant. I could 
not have believed, even of Froude, bad as I thought him, a capacity 
for such falseness, for such betrayal of a most sacred trust, for such 
cynical treachery to the memory of one who had put faith in him.” 

Odd (and unscholarly) as such comments sound in 1957, Norton’s 
penning them in 1882 is not surprising, for he felt that Emerson 
had given him a holy command to protect Carlyle’s reputation in 
America. Mary and Alexander Carlyle were, of course, “delighted to 
read your words on Froude’s Life” (August 9, 1882). The former 
continues: 


We have read them many times. I cannot imagine how any unprejudiced 
person whose opinion is of any value could do other than see through Froude’s 
artful, malicious & sometimes almost imbecile comments on the text. He is 
a villain & has an utter disregard of truth. He makes it appear that my Aunt 
left wealth & fortune to ally herself with poverty and squalor, becoming a 
mere drudge, whereas he might have told that my Aunt had never been 
accustomed to a retinue of servants; but that during all her life at Haddington 
her Mother had never had more than the number my Uncle was able to 
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provide,—one maid of all work. This I know to be true. He blames my Uncle 
for selfishness in making his wife live in solitude at Craigenputtock never 
having the candour to say her Mother was living some fourteen miles away 
on exactly the same conditions, nor (as a reason for her ill-health more likely 
than the one he advances) that she lived much longer than any one of the 


very numerous Welshes of her own generation,—they being a most delicate 
& unhealthy family. 


The most important section of the letter follows: 


If it only were possible for you to do something to rectify the distorted picture 
Froude has given of my Uncle! But, alas, it would be very difficult if not 
impossible for any one in a page or two or even in a chapter or two to set the 
matter right especially when parliamentary language only is allowed for 
one. ... I will send you if you will give me permission a corrected copy of 
the Reminiscences as a literary curiosity. The mistakes there are something 
beyond belief, & make one suppose Froude could never have even read either 
the original Ms. or the proof sheets at all. 


Once again (September 26, 1882) she wrote Norton of ‘Froude 
with that wonderful knack he has of doing the wrong thing. .. . He 
is a wretch & nobody can read his Life without finding it out. If I 
were printing my Uncle’s Letters, I should try never to mention him at 
all.” As for the Reminiscences, she is collating it with the manuscript, 
and will presently send her “corrected” copy to Norton. “The two 
volumes are a literary curiosity. The first volume is much more full 
of errors than the second. The ‘Jane Welsh Carlyle’ part was printed 
from a copy which I made long ago.” 

On October 3 she forwarded “the corrected copy of the Reminis- 
cences. I have gone over all the Articles in the two Volumes with the 
exception of ‘Jane Welsh Carlyle’ which is practically correct. I 
should greatly like to know what I ought to do about those correc- 
tions. I have no power to alter the book in any way. It might be 
possible for you to do something in the matter? In any case please 
make any use you choose of the corrections.” 

Meanwhile, Norton had called Ruskin’s attention to Froude’s 
alleged crimes. Though Ruskin later called Norton “my second 
friend and my first real tutor,” he was greatly startled by the com- 
ments, with none of which he agreed. In Letters of John Ruskin to 
Charles Eliot Norton (1904) Norton gives a brief extract from a letter 
dated August 29, 1881, and remarks, ‘Nearly a year passed after this 
letter was written before Ruskin wrote to me again.” He then ex- 
plains the long silence as caused by illness. The next letter (slightly 
over a year later), August 30, 1882, however, gives a somewhat dif- 
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ferent story. “One of my reasons (or causes) of silence this long time 
has been my differing with you—(we do differ sometimes—in a 
chasmy manner, about Froude’s beginning of his work.” This last 
word is followed, as Mr. Dunn phrases it, by “the three dots of 
omission which editors have always found helpful in concealing what 
they do not want the public to know.” The sentence Norton omitted 
is interesting: “I am very fond of Froude, and am with him in all 
that he has done and said, about C, if it had to be said or done, at 
all and I never saw any one more deeply earnest & affectionate in 
trying to do right.” In his reply Norton sharply disagreed with this 
statement, and begged Ruskin to break off relations with Froude, 
only to have, as an unpublished letter of October 3, 1882, reveals, 
the suggestion rejected as inconceivable: 

As for giving up Froude!—My dear Charles, he was C’s only comfort for 
years and years-before his death—and during my own illness last spring was 
as tender as a sister—walking out from Onslow Gardens continually to come 


and sit with me and soothe me—for I would always let him in, whoever was 
left out. 


Unfortunately Norton discounted Ruskin’s remarks—was not 
their writer mentally ill? Then late in October the Reminiscences 
“Corrected from the Original Ms. by Mary Carlyle” reached Shady 
Hill. It is easy to understand why, since he was incurably prejudiced 
against Froude, Norton’s first glance at the two volumes (which are 
now in the Harvard Library) should have confirmed his low opinion 
of the biographer. Thus the very first phrase, “On Tuesday, Jan. 26, 
1832,” Mrs. Carlyle notes, should be “On Tuesday, January 24th, 
1832.”’ As on page after page she indicates words and phrases misread 
or misspelled, whole sentences silently omitted, editorial explanations 
inserted without warning in the text, words abbreviated or transposed, 
capitals and italics ignored, punctuation changed, and so on, the 
effect produced even on an admirer of Froude today is exceedingly 
damning. Norton was a professional scholar, and scholars all too 
commonly have a way of thinking and writing as if every other pro- 
fessional except themselves makes errors. Yet he can scarcely be 
blamed for the horror with which he eyed the maltreated text. 

Mr. Dunn queries whether in the light of his dealing with Kate 
Stephens and The Heart of Oak Books (six volumes, 1894-95) Norton’s 
name was not placed on the title pages of various books merely “to 
give an air of authority to work edited chiefly by Mary and Alexander 
Carlyle.” The answer is emphatically “No.” His edition of the Rem- 
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iniscences (1887) differs so greatly from Mrs. Carlyle’s ‘“‘corrected 
copy” that one can only hope she failed to collate the two texts. She 
had made about fifty changes (many trivial) in the first five printed 
pages, whereas Norton claimed to have made over 130. Her copy of 
the original manuscript of “Jane Welsh Carlyle” was that sent by 
Froude to the printer, and she found no mistakes of importance in 
the printing. Norton’s text of “Jane Welsh Carlyle,” based on a 
personal collation with the original manuscript, differs considerably 
from hers. Indeed, an enemy of Mrs. Carlyle might have used her 
“corrected” copy of Froude to prove that she was guilty of almost 
as many ‘“‘Froudacities” as he. 

Mr. Dunn gives a list of the variants he found in Froude’s and 
Norton’s readings, but it is far from complete. Norton, like Mary 
Carlyle, was not unreasonably daunted to find editorial explanations 
run silently into Carlyle’s sentences—like ‘‘(1830),” “(Mrs. Carlyle),”’ 
and “born in 1795, December 4”—but other errors daunted them still 
more. A few illustrations are given below, the first reading in each case 
being from Froude’s edition of the Reminiscences, the second from 
Norton’s. 


In some magazine (I, 11): in some Magazine (from Little’s of Cressfield) 
(I, 8) 

working in Springhill (I, 16): working at Springkell (I, 11) 

has also a serious issue (I, 17): also had a serious issue (I, 12) 

some fifty miles diameter (I, 20): some forty miles diameter (I, 15) 

was born (I think) (I, 28): was born (I think, but will inquire better) 
(I, 21) 

five or six pounds (I, 28): six or five pounds (I, 21) 

making pot metal (I, 38): melting pot-metal (I, 29) 

Wylie Hill (1, 38): Wylie-hole (I, 30) 

comfort my brother (I, 39): comfort my Mother (I, 30) 

near Main Hill, . . . and got it set in its place. (I, 40): near Mein Mill, 

. and got it set in its place.—Should I not go and look whether it is still 

to be found there: in Pennersaughs Churchyard? (I, 31) 

I think, 1773 (I, 41): (I think, but must inquire of my now sole surviving 
Aunt) 1773 (I, 32) 

men generally . . . refused (I, 45): men generously . . . refused (I, 36) 

all the centres (I, 46): all the cinctures (I, 36) 

Our country ... altered; browsing (I, 46): The country... altered; 
broomy (I, 36) 

imperfect notion. (I, 47): imperfect notion. I must inquire further what 
more is yet to be saved. (I, 37) 

with the doers of the craft (I, 48): with the elders of the craft (I, 38) 

as these would come across him (I, 50): in their way came across him 
(I, 39) 
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which showed . . . through his stout decision (I, 51): which shone... 
through his stout decisive (I, 40) 

authority surrounded us (I, 55): Authority encircled us (I, 44) 

never . . . lived with him (I, 56): never . . . beside him (I, 44) 

he bought .. . I read . . . twice weekly (I, 60): we bought ... Iread... 
thrice weekly (I, 48) 

entered without introducing him (I, 63): entered introducing him (I, 50) 

of by-gone remembrances (I, 70): of vague remembrance (II, 2) 

farmers, scientific etc. (I, 73): Farmers, cultivated, monied, scientific 
etc. (II, 5) 

these captive mice (I, 78): these captive mice,—which was to turn out 
so beneficial withal. He did not much use the leather strap, I believe, though 
it always dangled ready; but contented himself with these spiritual agonies of 
“making fast,” instead (II, 9) 

pushed myself in a little silently and sought invitations (I, 90): pushed 
myself in a little, and sought or silently invited invitations (II, 19) 

his library ...a...collection—far beyond what I had (I, 101): his 
Library ...a... collection (II, 27) 

in gradual explosion (I, 104): in gradual explosion, accurately gradual 
(II, 29) 

Our aim had been (I, 107): original aim had been (II, 32) 

in an inn in the Grass Market (I, 108): in an Inn in the Grass Market, 
much hurried about, and (II, 33) 

rude wooden crosses (I, 111): wreck of white wooden crosses (II, 35 f.) 

Piers, convicted (I, 123): Pears, conscious (II, 44) 

responsible for (I, 124): quasi-responsible for (II, 45) 

Generally . . . Irving (I, 137): Generous . . . Irving (II, 56) 

two years (I, 140): two years, or rather more, (II, 59) 

frock, a little longer skirted (I, 151): frock, a little ‘sider,’ longer skirted 
(II, 68) 

dark safety and monstrous rusticity (I, 172): dull safety and monotonous 
rusticity (II, 84) 

which I secretly had not (I, 174): which I scantly had (II, 86) 

infinitely miserable (1, 174): infinitely preferable (II, 86) 


Occasionally Mary Carlyle’s “corrected copy,” Froude, and Nor- 
ton all differ, so that to be sure of what Carlyle wrote one must go to 
the original manuscript, now in the National Library of Scotland. 

In The Life of Froude (1905) Herbert Paul declares that Norton 
added nothing “‘of the slightest interest” to the book, and Mr. Julian 
Symons in his Thomas Carlyle (1952) dismisses the edition as one, 
sponsored by the Alexander Carlyles, “in which many trivial errors 
made by Froude were corrected.” I question, however, whether other 
scholars would characterize as trivial the large number of errors which 
change Carlyle’s meaning. 

If Norton had confined himself to attacks on Froude’s inaccuracy, 
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his own reputation as well as Froude’s would be higher today. But he 
chose to impugn Froude’s motives, to emphasize Froude’s supposed 
malignancy towards Carlyle. And so after exaggerating the errors in 
the Reminiscences, he informed readers of the New Princeton Review, 
July, 1886, that “to have placed unlimited confidence in one capable 
of such dealing with a sacred trust seems to me to have been Carlyle’s 
greatest error.” Miss Sara Norton and Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
editing Norton’s Letiers, assert that in the Review he made clear 
“with a full measure of restraint” his opinion of Froude, “pointing 
out the countless errors—whether of careless transcription or of 
printing, it mattered not—and the frequently resulting alteration of 
meaning intended by Carlyle.” “Restraint” is hardly the proper 
descriptive word, as Ruskin had long since observed. In various un- 
published (or partly unpublished) letters he tried vainly to change 
Norton’s opinions and tactics. Thus on March 10, 1883, in thanking 
“dearest Charles” for his gift of The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson (two volumes, 1883), Ruskin ad- 
mitted: 


C’s [letters] like all the words of him published since his death, have 
vexed me, and partly angered, with their perpetual ‘me miserum.’—never 
seeming to feel the extreme ill manners of this perpetual whine: &—to what 
one dares not call an affected, but a quite unconsciously false extent, hiding 
the more or less of pleasure which a strong man must have in using his strength 
—be it but in heaving aside dustheaps. 

What in my own personal way I chiefly regret and wonder at in him is— 
the perception in all nature of nothing between the stars and his stomach— 
His going for instance into North Wales for two months—and noticing abso- 
lutely no Cambrian thing or event—but only increase of Carlylian bile. 


He then significantly added: 


Not that I am with you in thinking Froude wrong about the Reminis- 
cences [.] They are to me full of his strong insight—and in their distress—far 
more pathetic than these howlings of his earlier life about Cromwell and 
others of his quite best works. 


With remarkable tact Ruskin praised Norton’s editing while 
attempting to modify his misjudgments of both Carlyle and Froude. 
He knew the two men intimately; Norton had known them only 
casually. In particular he understood Carlyle’s faults no less than his 
virtues. He realized that the idol Carlyle had heavy feet of clay. 
Nearly anyone but Ruskin would have been mortally and permanently 
offended by Carlyle’s two letters in London newspapers of May 29, 
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1867, flatly calling him a liar. But in only a few weeks he had ended 
the quarrel and had again become the affectionate disciple. In referring 
to the matter on April 16, 1883, Ruskin delicately tried to point out 
Norton’s own misconceptions and errors. First, he expressed grati- 
fication for his friend’s “‘strong and precious words about C.”’ Next 
he preached a little sermon about Carlyle and Froude. 


My one question about a man is—whether his work be right or not. 
Pope’s lies—or Byrons, . . . or Carlyles egoism,—or my own follies or Tur- 
ner’s—I recognize as disease, a decay—a madness... but I never excuse 
them—or think them merely stomachic, but spiritual, disease —When Car- 
lyle gave me the lie direct in a public quarrel, he was wanting alike in sym- 
pathy and manners—Froude I have always found perfect in both—and the 
talks I have had with him on these very matters have been among the most 
beautiful times of my recent days. He alone, of all the literary men in England 
saw |[?] Carlyle laid in his grave. 


As an intimate friend and close observer, Ruskin found much to 
disapprove of in Carlyle the man and the writer. He felt “ashamed,” 
he admitted (October 7, 1884), when reading Carlyle’s ‘‘“mewing and 
moaning” letters to Emerson. He was pleased to learn that Mary 
Carlyle had entrusted the editing of Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle 
(two volumes, 1886) to Norton, but he had fears—too well justified, 


as the sequel showed—of how his friend would proceed. Tactfully he 
made an effort to correct Norton’s views of the Carlyles, and he 
pooh-poohed the idea that there was anything sacred in their love 
letters: 


I am so very glad you have got those letters to edit—Carlyle is entirely 
himself when he stops talking of himself—but I totally disagree with you 
about the wife letters being ‘sacred’—I used to see the two constantly to- 
gether—and there was never the slightest look of right affection—She always 
called him Carlyle, never Tom—and he—rarely attended to a word she said.— 
I am every hour more at one with Froude in his estimate of both. Your 
entirely happy and unselfish life puts you out of court in judging of these 
mixed characters—C. or F. or me! 


In a futile effort to stop Norton from further tirades against 
Froude, Ruskin announced (April 28, 1886) plans of his own for 
getting out a book on the Carlyles: 


I’m not so anxious about having your ideal Carlyle, as getting my own 
extremely familiar view of him—and his Miss Welsh—put into such photogra- 
phy as I can, through my spectacles—readjusted [?] on nose. 

You see—you dont agree with Carlyle to begin with—and dont enjoy 
his Billingsgate as I do. 
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Because of his love for that billingsgate he even proposed editing a 
book to rival the Reminiscences. ‘‘My chief comfort,” he declared 
(June 24, 1886), ‘“‘has been in reading Carlyles descriptions of people. 
Ive got Froude’s leave to take them all out and edit them myself—if 
only—only—I get a little strong next year.” 

But Norton’s convictions of the villainy of Froude and the holiness 
of Carlyle were too deep-rooted for change. Ignoring Ruskin’s advice 
and warnings, he published his damaging New Princeton Review 
attack on Froude, and from Brantwood (August 28, 1886) there came 
a thunderous reproof. After describing how he had been incapacitated 
by a recurrent fit of insanity, Ruskin emphatically sneered at ‘‘Dar- 
ling Charles’: “You had better ...have gone crazy for a month 
yourself than written that niggling and naggling article on Froude’s 
misprints.” In Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton this 
sentence is tagged with a footnote that tries to mitigate the sting: 
“For some years past Ruskin had been on terms of cordial friendliness 
with Froude, and much influenced by him, especially in his view of 
Froude’s dealings with the trust committed to him by Carlyle.”’ The 
note is not consciously supercilious, but it shows Norton’s complete 
failure to realize that Ruskin had been an intimate friend of both 
Carlyle and Froude for years and knew far more about them than 
he knew. Ruskin loved Norton. He did not love Norton’s denuncia- 
tions of Froude and of the faithful pictures Froude had drawn, and 
on these subjects his letters soon became positively violent. Yet he 
had suffered various severe brain attacks by 1886, and hence his 
defense of Froude seemed to Norton mere evidence of irrationality. 
Besides, just as Mary Carlyle had egged him on and praised his work, 
so now he had the backing and encouragement of Joan Ruskin (Mrs. 
Arthur) Severn, who lovingly played the part of a foster-daughter to 
her sick cousin. So long as he lived, Mrs. Severn was devoted to 
Norton, even if she was temporarily (as Ruskin’s editors, Sir Edward 
T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, were permanently) vexed and 
pained when he published Ruskin’s letters in 1904. But, as her own 
unpublished letters prove, her affection for Norton and her complete 
faith in him were unimpaired. 

Mrs. Severn, then, unintentionally confirmed Norton in his belief 
that Ruskin’s objections were irrational. Writing about her friend’s 
proposed edition of Carlyle’s letters, she said (October 25, 1885): “I 
can’t quite see why you shouldn’t publish some of the more private 
letters, if only to let people see a better side to C’s nature than those 
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cruel ones in the Froude Life, which have put the multitude in a 
rage—tho’ even the Coz says Froude only followed Carlyle’s own 
wishes & as his C’s own most intimate & kindest friend, would never 
otherwise have dreamed of doing it.” A bit later Constance Oldham 
helped her copy for Norton’s use Carlyle’s letters to Ruskin. Miss 
Oldham, she said (June 22, 1886), was “‘an intense admirer of Carlyle’s 
—& furious with the Froude Life.” Women, queerly enough, seem 
nearly always to have been Carlyle’s partisans. Ruskin’s remarks 
about Norton’s “niggling and naggling” article on Froude were dis- 
counted, if she knew them, by Mrs. Severn. She was much pleased 
when the Pall Mall Gazette summarized it. “I hope,”’ she wrote to 
Norton on July 16, 1886, “‘you will see ‘Pall Mall’ of yesterday about 
yourself & the frizzling up of Froude.” 

While Mrs. Severn applauded Norton’s anti-Froude tirades, the 
case was far different with her “Coz.” Sir Edward Cook had abundant 
justification for saying of the Norton-Ruskin friendship: “At the end 
there was on Ruskin’s part some interruption in the frequency of 
correspondence, if not also in cordiality of feeling, for he resented, 
more strongly than the published letters indicate, Professor Norton’s 
attacks upon Froude in connexion with the trust committed to him 
by Carlyle. It was not only that he regarded some of his friend’s 
criticisms as ‘niggling and naggling.’ He remembered that we are all 
liable to petty errors in transcribing letters—a weakness of human 
eyes and fingers from which, by the way, Professor Norton’s own 
treatment of Ruskin’s letters is not exempt. ... Ruskin was the 
friend not only of Froude, but also of Carlyle, and held that Froude 
was better qualified than Professor Norton to form a sound opinion 
of the way in which Carlyle’s trust should be discharged. This episode 
caused some inevitable soreness.” 

Norton’s much-discussed American (not English) edition, Letters 
of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton (1904), gives the impression, 
not that there was “some interruption in the frequency of corre- 
spondence,” but that there was practically a complete stop. Readers 
of the two volumes (or of the Letters in the huge Cook-Wedderburn 
Ruskin) will believe that after the “niggling and naggling’’ letter 
Norton heard from Ruskin only twice—on September 13, 1886, and 
March 23, 1887. The 1887 letter was printed with notable omissions. 
Both Ruskin and Froude had been intensely angered by Norton’s 
remarks in the New Princeton Réview and Early Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle, but for once Ruskin held his tongue and let Froude do his own 
talking: 
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I had a letter of Froude’s copied to send you—but can only find en- 
closed bit at the end—which you may as well have. I have meant, for a long 
while back, to collect and edit simply Carlyle’s opinions of everybody! un- 
diluted by any mixture. It would be a lovely companion to a book Miss 
Beever’s just bringing out—in the Frondes Agrestes style. 


(Susan Beever’s Frondes Agrestes, extracts from Modern Painters, 
actually was published in 1875.) Even in its fragmentary state, the 
copy of Froude’s letter is striking: 


. . . to be cursed up and down and accused of all the crimes in the decalogue 
I cannot answer but that in impatience and resentment I may be forced to 
make it all known. I have borne six years of execrations in silence but even 
for my own good names sake there must be some limit. Of course I have not 
the slightest objection (how could I) to Norton and Mary Carlyle writing 
anything and publishing anything that can do Carlyle honour and correcting 
any error into which I may have fallen but they ought to abstain from throw- 
ing dishonouring and dishonourable imputations upon me. 

With a distressing responsibility thrown on me by Carlyle himself I acted 
in the only way which seemed to me to be the right one. I may have been 
mistaken—but it was impossible that I could have had any other motive. 

I do not know whether you have any influence with Norton, but if you 
have it would be well that you should use it—He does not know what he is 
doing. 

Ever yours affectionately 
(signed) J. A. Froude. 


I am probably going to the West Indies for the winter to recover my 
spirits and temper. 

Unimpressed by Froude’s veiled threat, as he had been by Rus- 
kin’s protests, Norton issued his two-volume edition of Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences towards the end of June, 1887. The animadversions 
against Froude’s inaccuracy and evil motives that made up most of 
the introduction seemed to Ruskin the last straw, and he burst out 
into violent denunciations. The Letters of John Ruskin to Charles 
Eliot Norton ends, as has been said, with extracts from a letter of 
March 23, 1887. It does end there purely because Norton, who almost 
never threw away any communication, even a postal card or a tele- 
gram, destroyed other letters in which Ruskin lashed out against his 
wrongness and upheld Froude’s rightness. On September 8, 1888, 
Mrs. Severn described to Norton how irritable, restless, and ill Ruskin 
had become. “He rather startled me the other evening by requesting 
what he had said to you, on the Carlyle subject—I suppose he’s about 
the only man in England who isn’t against Froude on the subject—& 
says nothing that F. has said, or allowed to be published could ever 
alter his devotion to Carlyle—& appreciation of his work &c!” She 
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regretted that her cousin had invited Froude and his daughter to visit 
Brantwood; and the visit, she reported on October 7, was not a suc- 
cess, for Ruskin ‘“‘was always either disagreeing with him—or put out 
because he didn’t admire the things he wanted him to—so that it was 
a trying experience.” 

On May 14, 1889, Mrs. Severn wrote: “For the moment another 
interval of peace & recovery—& he has been writing again most 
lovely things of you, in his Praeterita—& publishing as a sequence your 
last beautiful letter—which I think you cannot grudge the world 
the pleasure of seeing.” Yet all too soon Ruskin was sending to 
Shady Hill denunciations that Norton uncharacteristically (or so he 
claimed) hastened to burn. In June, 1889, he dictated to his cousin a 
three-part letter, in acknowledging which Norton “crossed” the fol- 
lowing explanation on page 1: “I burned these letters. They were sad, 
insane outbursts of unbridled resentment at my exposure of Froude’s 
violation of the trust reposed in him by Carlyle.” Mrs. Helen Gill 
Viljoen, in Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage (1956), however, speaks of seeing 
the letter, or a copy, and she characterizes it as “made hilariously 
brilliant through the very failure in restraint which was caused by 
mental illness.” 


Norton (who retrieved a few of his letters during a visit to Brant- 
wood after Ruskin’s death) held out an olive branch: 


Dearest Ruskin, 

I have received your three interrogatory and condemnatory letters. They 
give me as much pain as you could desire to inflict. I shall not answer the 
questions you put to me, or attempt to defend myself against your charges. 
If you publish these letters I shall let your blame rest on me. For I will have 
no semblance of controversy with you. 

Since these letters came the ‘L’Esterelle’ Praeterita has reached me. 
How, after reading that, could I say a harsh word to you? The memories of 
the past shall not be clouded by debate between us. 

When thou shalt be disposed to set me light, 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 

Upon thy side, against myself, I'll fight, 

And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 


And so, dear old friend, forgive me, if you can, for what you deem my 
faults, and believe, with unchanged affection, 


Ever Yours 
C. E. Norton 


Whether Ruskin liked being called “forsworn,” even through the 
medium of a sonnet of Shakespeare’s, may be doubted. But Mrs. 
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Severn (July 11) thought the reply “a masterpiece... of dignity 
generosity & sweetness—He has not commented at all on it, to me— 
but I am sure he feels the remorse & pain the matter merits—only we 
must bear, & forgive knowing that he was not himself, when he wrote 
those letters . . . & directly he became himself—he expressed a wish 
to write quite differently.” Then on August 7 she assured Norton that 
her cousin “has never again alluded to those dreadful letters nor have 
I—& I trust they will never again be heard of!” 

Apparently he sent no further letter after 1889—violent mental 
illnesses would have stopped the correspondence if Froude had not 
existed—but his affection for Norton never really wavered. Mrs. 
Severn’s letters to him always carry Ruskin’s love, and on one dated 
November 27 (not 21 as Norton said in 1904), 1896, he penned his 
last direct message, “‘From your loving J. R.” 

Another of Norton’s close friends was Leslie Stephen. Early in 
the controversy Norton rejoiced (March 1, 1883) to hear that Mrs, 
Stephen’s “sentiments about Froude coincide pretty much with 
mine,” and he felt sure that “‘some day he himself will compel you to 
give more than a half-hearted assent to your wife’s opinion. Good 
women always recognize the true colours of Mephistopheles long 
before the Fausts find them out.” Since in his frequent letters to 
Stephen he harps upon this theme, he must have been disappointed 
when he read the chapter on Froude in Studies of a Biographer (1902), 
wherein Stephen categorically denied the accusation, often made in 
print by Norton, of Froude’s “insinuating opinions which he would 
shrink from openly expressing, and even of a malicious misrepre- 
sentation of the man whom he chose as his prophet.” Furthermore, 
“Froude was, I believe, as loyal to his master’s memory as he had 
been affectionate to him in life. The loyalty did not prevent him from 
forcing the shades as well as the lights, and he was quite right in 
his desire to delineate both in his portrait.” 

If Stephen’s words were gall and wormwood to Norton, he did 
not have to wait long for consolation. Shortly after they appeared, 
Froude’s son and daughter published their father’s pamphlet, My 
Relations with Carlyle (1903), which Mr. Dunn and most other pres- 
ent-day scholars consider final and crushing. Mr. Dunn supposed that 
Stephen entirely disagreed with Norton about Froude, and he thought 
“it would be instructive to have the full text of Leslie Stephen’s letter 
to Norton dated June 15, 1903,”’ and partly printed in Frederic W. 
Maitland’s The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen (1906). The omitted 
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passages, given below between brackets, are instructive, but hardly 
in the way Mr. Dunn anticipated. 


[You have a worse opinion of J. A. F. that I can share. I think anyhow 
that C. Browne & Alex’ Carlyle damaged their case by excessive anti-Froud- 
ism. The general opinion seemed to be that both Carlyle & his wife might 
now be let down easily, & I was glad to see that the old outcry against T. C. 
had apparently died out. This last publication of the Froudes, however, will 
digust you as it has disgusted me. I have still a little more forgiveness for 
Froude himself than you will approve. I believe that he was genuine in his 
admiration for T. C. & meant to be truthful. I feel it harder to forgive him 
for having put down all that story and I think that to publish it now was a 
needless outrage. You may employ as many oaths as you please & I will say 
Amen.] Still I do fancy that I understand Froude a little better than before. 
He was terribly upset by the responsibility & did, I believe, try to speak the 
truth, though he may have been misled by his love of the graphic. [He seems 
to have depended upon Miss Jewsbury: though according to M“ Carlyle’s 
wonderful description, that lady was not especially dependable! It is a horrid 
mess altogether; & I admit that I am shocked though I cannot help pitying 
the criminal.] 

Well, I should like to have your views in a nutshell: but I will say no 
more myself. 


Stephen was a far more judicious and impartial scholar than Nor- 
ton, but it is instructive to see how finally his opinions came to re- 


semble those of Norton. The Carlyle-Froude controversy is now 
practically dead. Norton’s large share in it was directed by emotion 
rather than reason, and scholarly opinion since 1903 has veered more 
and more from his side to that of Froude. 


Hyper E. Ro inst 
Harvard University 





THE PLACE OF HOBBESIAN IDEAS IN 
DRYDEN’S TRAGEDIES 


I 


There are a number of considerations which might lead one to make 
a systematic survey of Dryden’s tragedies with the expectation of 
finding in them evidence of Hobbes’ influence. In the first place, even 
a casual reading of the tragedies will reveal many characters whose 
behavior and attitudes can readily be explained on the basis of some 
of the assumptions Hobbes makes about human nature and human 
society. Elsewhere in Dryden’s works, one finds at least three direct 
references to Hobbes. One of them, it is true, is adversely critical of 
Hobbes’ translation of the J/iad, and another is acidulous at the ex- 
pense of his dogmatism; but a third refers with some approval to 
Hobbes’ rejection of such metaphysical paradoxes as “‘incorporeal 
substances.’” At least these references suggest that Dryden was 
rather closely acquainted with Hobbes’ works. Confirmation of this 
supposition together with evidence that Dryden not only knew but 
used Hobbes, occurs in Aubrey’s Brief Lives: ‘““Mr. John Dryden, 
Poet Laureat, is his [Hobbes’] great admirer, and oftentimes makes 
use of his doctrine in his plays.’” It is very probable, too, that we are 
predisposed to assume some affinity between major figures in the in- 
tellectual life of an age, particularly when, as with Dryden, one of 
them is generally regarded not as an independent thinker but as a 
mirror of his time. 

A number of literary historians, impelled perhaps by some such 
considerations as these, have exmined Dryden’s plays, including the 
tragedies, and have concluded that Hobbesian ideas have played a 
significant part in making them what they are. Wolfgang Mann sug- 
gests that Hobbes’ philosophy is mirrored “in ziemlich starkem 
Masse” in Dryden, and he goes on to analyze speeches from The 
Indian Emperor and Tyrannic Love to support his point.* Bredvold, 
much less tentative than Mann, flatly attributes Hobbesian beliefs 
to the characters in Dryden’s plays: “In political thought .. . the 
monarchical absolutism of Hobbes is also the doctrine of Dryden’s 

1 The Works of John Dryden, ed. Scott and Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1883), x1, 
216; XII, 291; IV, 24. 


2 John Aubrey, Brief Lives and Other Selected Writings, ed. Anthony Powell (Lon- 
don, 1949), p. 261. 


* Wolfgang Mann, Drydens heroische Tragidien als Ausdruck hifischer Barock- 
kultur in England (Tubingen, 1932), p. 15. 
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stage creatures, and must have been particularly grateful to the ears 
of the court audience for which Dryden wrote.’ But by far the most 
vigorous and thoroughgoing treatment of the thesis is to be found in 
Mildred Hartsock’s essay, ‘“‘Dryden’s Plays: A Study in Ideas,’® in 
which she attempts to show by exhaustive analysis of speeches and 
behavior that Hobbesian ideas constitute a major shaping force in 
the conception of Dryden’s dramatic characters and of the political 
milieu within which they exist. “All of the pertinent evidence,” she 
says, “irresistibly suggests that the psychology of Hobbes, basing 
man’s activity upon the passions—recognizing reason to be sure, but 
emphasizing the priority of emotions—had so permeated Dryden’s 
thought as to condition, whether consciously or not, his creation of 
dramatic character.’ And later, having discussed the political rela- 
tionships in the plays, she concludes: ““Dryden was familiar with the 
writings of one of the foremost political theorists of his time, and he 
at least found nothing basically incompatible between the opinions 
of Hobbes and his own ideas.’ 

Insofar as the position taken by these writers is based upon what 
we find in the tragedies, it is, I think, untenable. The evidence pre- 
sented in its support consists, in the main, of isolated speeches taken 
from context and analyzed to show the presence in them of Hobbesian 
ideas. This is a method well calculated to demonstrate an acquaintance 
on Dryden’s part with the ideas of Hobbes, but it seems to me totally 
inadequate for examining the intellectual foundations on which the 
tragedies are raised. The latter purpose would demand the answers to 
questions scarcely touched on by these writers—such question as, 
What kind of people espoused Hobbesian ideas and how do they fare 
in the plays? What philosophical notions are represented in the 
speeches and behavior of their antagonists? In a given play as a whole, 
which set of beliefs prevails? Taking the corpus of the tragedies in 
its entirety, are there ideas or attitudes which seem to persist from 
play to play? By examining these questions in this paper I have at- 
tempted to show that, although Hobbesian ideas are very likely pres- 
ent in the tragedies, they are by no means espoused by Dryden 
himself; and, further, that certain other lines of thought which were 
popular during the latter half of the seventeenth century provide a 
much more plausible philosophical basis for the tragedies. 


‘L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1932), p. 66. 
5 In Seventeenth Century Studies, second series, ed. Robert Shafer (Princeton, 1937). 
§ [bid., p. 127. 
7 Ibid., p. 143. 
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II 


Of central importance in Hobbes’ analysis of human nature is his 
attack on the traditional concept of Reason and the virtues believed 
to flow from it. For Hobbes’ Reason is not to be thought of as the re- 
flection in man of a divine order embracing the cosmos, a principle of 
moral control whereby man is redeemed from bestiality; for him it is 
merely a flunkey to the passions, a “power of reckoning” engaged in 
the discovery of means to accomplish ends determined solely by the 
passions. Manifestations of orderly behavior are not evidence of 
anything like a higher nature in man; they result merely from the 
denial of the lesser passions in the hope of satisfying the greater. 
Thus, for example, man’s capacity for living in peaceable communities 
results from the motion of the most powerful of all his passions, fear 
of violent death, which leads him to restrain his appetite for power and 
possessions and to accept the restraints of community life in return 
for a guarantee of security.® 

As Miss Hartsock assumes,’ dramatic characters created in accord- 
ance with the Hobbesian conception of human nature might be ex- 
pected to exhibit certain predictable qualities. First, they would be 
extremely egotistic, their energies being devoted primarily to self- 
preservation and self-aggrandizement. Second, since passion would 
have primacy over reason in determining behavior, they would show 
little emotional stability. Third, as creatures of passion and appetite, 
they would be characterized by blunted moral sensibilities. 

It is quite possible, as Miss Hartsock demonstrates, to discover 
characters in the tragedies who seem to have been conceived quite 
deliberately for the purpose of displaying this pattern of qualities; 
and even among characters obviously intended for our admiration 
there are occasional lapses into behavior which lends itself readily to 
analysis on the basis of Hobbesian assumptions about human nature. 
But a careful look at a few of the heroic tragedies as wholes rather 
than as assemblages of unrelated speeches and actions any one of 
which can be excised and analyzed for its ideological content will, I 
think, bring us to a conclusion different from Miss Hartsock’s. 

The Indian Emperor (1665), the first of the heroic tragedies wholly 
by Dryden, is dominated by the spectacular figure of Montezuma. 
He is a person of great natural nobility, fearless, possessed of an 


. 


8 In interpreting Hobbes I have made extensive use of a study by Leo Strauss 
entitled The Political Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes (Oxford, 1936). 
® Op. cit., pp. 88-127. 
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illustrious military record, respected by his followers as a powerful 
and provident monarch. Yet he is the helpless victim of an ignoble 
love for the daughter of a woman he has wronged, and in the heat of 
passion he is capable of the grossest neglect of his responsibilities as 
emperor. Surely, one would say, a fine example of the Hobbesian man 
sunk in appetite. And the case for the dominance of Hobbesian ideas 
in the play is further strengthened if one examines such characters as 
Odmar, the emperor’s son, or Cortez, the conquistador, for each is 
ensnared in a love which leads him at one time or another to violate 
his honor. 

These are persuasive examples, yet we cannot accurately assess the 
impact of the play without considering Guyomar, who conforms not in 
the least to the Hobbesian conception of man. In the body of the 
play one can see a carefully developed contrast between Guyomar 
as the vessel of honor and virtue on the one hand, and Montezuma, 
Odmar, and Cortez as the toys of passion on the other. Each of the 
four is confronted at some point in the play with a choice between 
love and honor. Montezuma’s test comes when he finds himself faced 
with the problem of what to do with Cortez after he has captured him. 
His own life has already been spared by Cortez and honor bids him 
return the favor. But he is infatuated with Almeria who, for reasons 


of her own, relentlessly insists that Cortez must die. During the 
ensuing struggle within himself, Montezuma is perfectly aware of the 
moral issue involved, yet he ultimately follows the urging of his pas- 
sion and condemns Cortez to death. 


How gratitude and love divide my breast! 
Both ways alike my soul is robbed of rest, 
But—let him die. (Vol. 2, IIL.iv, p. 368)" 


Cortez is placed in a somewhat similar dilemma when he is asked 
by Cydaria, the Indian princess whom he loves, to refrain from en- 
gaging her people in battle. Cortez knows that his side is almost 
certain of victory and that his duty to his sovereign demands that he 
proceed to battle. But, like Montezuma, he follows the dictate of his 
passion; he accedes to Alibech’s prayer. 

Honour, be gone! What art thou but a breath? 
I'll live, proud of my infamy and shame, 
Graced with no triumph but a lover’s name. 
(Vol. 2, ILii, p. 348) 


” Quotations from the plays of Dryden are cited by reference to volume, act, 
scene, and page in the Scott-Saintsbury Works (Edinburgh, 1883). 
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It is undeniable that we have in these instances the sort of be- 
havior one would expect from the stage creatures of a dramatist 
imbued with Hobbesian psychology. But that Dryden’s sizing up of 
human nature does not stop with Montezuma and Cortez is evident 
from the fact that Guyomar is placed in a situation very similar to 
the two just described and yet he behaves quite differently. He is 
urged by his beloved, Alibech, to save his nation by usurping power 
from Montezuma, who has been rendered fatuous and incapable of 
command by his ill-conceived passion. It is Alibech’s contention 
that, under Guyomar’s leadership, the Indians might yet have a chance 
against the Spaniards. But Guyomar is shocked at the suggestion that 
he rebel against his father and, though he feels that his choice may 
cost him his love, decides to follow the course of honor. 

Tis hard with me whatever choice I make; 
I must not merit you, or must forsake: 
But in this strait, to honour I’ll be true, 
' And leave my fortune to the gods and you. 
(Vol. 2, IV.ii, p. 377) 


Guyomar’s rectitude is pointed up once more in one of the battle 
scenes, this time in contrast with the moral flabbiness of his brother 
Odmar. The pair are ranging the field in company when they see 
Alibech, loved of both, and Montezuma, their father, simultaneously 
in danger of capture. The question for each is which of the two he will 
attempt to rescue, Alibech who engages his passion, or Montezuma 
whose rescue is demanded by the dictates of filial honor. With the cry 
“T’ll follow love!”’, Odmar goes to the rescue of Alibech, while Guyo- 
mar, shouting “I'll follow piety!”, goes to save his father (Vol. 2, 
IL.iv, p. 351). 

Very significant, too, is the fact that Guyomar is made the center 
of attention in the closing lines of the play. Again, he behaves like 
anything but a Hobbesian creature of passion and appetite. Offered a 
high post among his conquered compatriots by the victorious Cortez, 
Guyomar chooses instead to go off to the north where life will be hard 
but where it can be lived with honor. 

It would, I think, be quite proper to see in Montezuma, Odmar, 
and Cortez certain aspects of the Hobbesian view of human nature, 
though it would have been quite possible to conceive such characters 
long before Hobbes ever wrote. However, one would have an ill- 
balanced view of the play if he concluded, therefore, that the play 
is intended in any way to support the correctness of the Hobbesian 
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view. Surely the traditional view that, though human passions are 
powerful, moral control is yet possible is vigorously represented in the 
character of Guyomar. Indeed, considering the deliberateness with 
which Dryden plays him off to his own advantage against other 
characters and the emphasis he places upon him in the final scene, 
it may be argued that Guyomar determines the moral tone of the 
play. 

In the Conquest of Granada Parts I and II (1670) there is a 
very large group of characters, perhaps a majority of those in the 
plays, whose behavior could be adequately explained on the basis of 
Hobbesian assumptions about human nature. Boabdelin, the Moorish 
emperor, is capable of any degree of treachery to maintain his power. 
Abdalla and Abdelmelech are typical Drydenesque infatuates. They 
are both in love with the heartless Lyndaraxa; they can see how con- 
temptible she is and they realize that the only sensible course is to 
have nothing more to do with her. Yet they ignore the dictates of 
reason and, having degraded themselves in life, they die wretchedly 
as a direct consequence of their unholy passion. Lyndaraxa herself, 
with her egotism, her swelling ambition, her lust for power, and her 
total lack of moral restraint, fits precisely with many aspects of 
Hobbes’ view of human nature. Yet, having recognized this parallel- 
ism between the thinking of Hobbes and Dryden, one has still to 
consider Almanzor, the dominant figure of the play, and to ask how 
far he reflects the ideas of Hobbes. 

It is true that, at the beginning of the Conquest plays, Almanzor 
is in many ways like a Hobbesian man who, never having emerged 
from the state of nature, has never acquired the sense of his own limi- 
tations on which, according to Hobbes, morality is grounded. He 
thinks of himself as the center and the sum of things. He sees the 
world either as a field of action created for his sole delectation or as a 
lump of insensate matter to be kneaded at his will. He has boundless 
self-confidence and, like the typical hero of the Tamburlaine strain, 
he minimizes the importance of any steps between the act of willing 
and accomplishment. For him to have willed is tantamount to have 
done. And yet Almanzor’s career cannot be understood unless we 
see that he is not the same man at the end of the play as he was at 
the beginning. Despite Miss Hartsock’s implication that we do not 
find growth in Dryden’s characters," it is precisely the concept of 
growth that is the key to an understanding of Almanzor. 


1 Op. cit., p. 96. 
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Even at the beginning of the play Almanzor differs from Lyn- 
daraxa in that there is one principle of restraint in his nature—a sense 
of honor. True, it is honor in the military sense, and it is limited pretty 
rigidly to a certain magnanimity in battle and loyalty to his friends. 
But in the course of the play he learns to accept certain other limita- 
tions on his behavior. First, there is the discipline of Platonic love to 
which he is introduced by Almahide. Through her he learns that the 
animal impulses must be kept under the severest control in any love 
worthy of high-minded people. Second, he accepts the restraints im- 
plied by the parent-child relationship when he kneels reverently 
before his new-found father on the field of battle. Third, he accepts 
the restraints of the Christian religion at the behest of his mother who 
appears to him as a ghost; later it is in obedience to a divine voice 
speaking from heaven that he avoids killing the man who, as it turns 
out, is his father. Finally, through an act of obeisance to Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain he accepts the political restraints implied by 
full membership in a hierarchical society. It is true that he is but a 
novice in the arts of restraint by the time the plays are ended, but the 
transformation is not one that could have taken place at all had Dry- 
den been committed in significant degree to the Hobbesian view of 
human nature.” 

To find Dryden’s hero in full maturity we must examine the play 
Aureng-Zebe (1675). In this play, too, there are numerous characters 
who square with the Hobbesian interpretation of human nature. There 
is the familiar figure of the infatuated emperor, so at the mercy of 
his passions that the duties of his office are forgotten. Arimant cor- 
responds closely with Abdalla and Abdelmelech of the Conquest 
plays, for he, too, is so abandoned in his love for an unresponsive lady 
that he loses all human dignity, all claim to rationality, and becomes 
a mere pawn. Morat is the bombastic hero in the line of Tamburlaine 
and Lyndaraxa. But, again, the play cannot be understood through a 
study of these characters alone, for the center of the play is Aureng- 
Zebe, whose personality is very different from those just alluded to. 
Like the conventional hero, he is a person of great energy and great 
accomplishments. Those about him recognize him as a being apart, 
one to whom the usual limitations on human capabilities do not apply. 
But there the resemblance stops, for he displays none of the crude 
egotism, ruthless ambition, or the disregard of the claims of society 

® For a fuller treatment of this development in Almanzor see the writer’s article 


“The Development of the Hero in Dryden’s Tragedies,” JEGP, tm (April, 1953), 
161-73. 
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which characterize his brother Morat. No hero of the conventional 
sort would be capable of Aureng-Zebe’s scrupulous respect for a 
father who he knows is attempting to seduce the woman he loves. Nor 
could such a hero summon up the self-abnegation displayed by 
Aureng-Zebe when he offers to combine with Morat to crush the em- 
peror’s enemies and then to retire into private life to avoid any sus- 
picion of rivalry with Morat. 

It is true that on one occasion Aureng-Zebe, frustrated in his 
effort to help his father, convinced that Indamora has been unfaithful 
to him and that Morat’s schemes have succeeded, gives way to cyni- 
cism in a speech declaring that the “world is made for the bold im- 
pious man” (Vol. 5, II.i, p. 236). Virtue, he implies, since it brings with 
it no material reward, is not worth the candle, and in suggesting this 
he seems to confirm the Hobbesian opinion that the satisfaction of 
appetite is the only valid motive in human conduct. But the signifi- 
cance of this speech, of which Miss Hartsock makes much, can he 
understood only in the light of what comes immediately after it. 
Dianet, Aureng-Zebe’s lieutenant, enters, and there ensues a scene in 
which Dianet tempts Aureng-Zebe to rebel against his father. Yet, 
despite his disillusionment and the excellent reasons he has for des- 
pising his father, Aureng-Zebe refuses to yield. 

Ill treated, and forsaken, as I am, 
I'll not betray the glory of my name: 


’Tis not for me, who have preserved a state, 
To buy an empire at so base a rate. (Vol. 5, IIL.i, p. 237) 


A major point in this play and, indeed, in all the plays so far dis- 
cussed seems to be that, although man’s passions are potent forces 
which can sometimes usurp reason’s position of control and so upset 
the balance of his soul, man has the power to fight off such incursions, 
if he will but use it. Man is not as one of the gods whose souls are 
never ruffled by the winds of passion, nor is he a mere vane to those 
blasts. As Aureng-Zebe says on another occasion when his passions 
almost betray him into wrong-doing, 

Strong virtue, like strong nature, struggles still; 
Exerts itself, and then throws off the ill. 
(Vol. 5, Li, p. 219) 


If my analysis of these plays has any validity, then, Dryden’s 
conception of what human nature can and should be is very different 
from what we find in Hobbes. Dryden grants that the passions are 
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powerful, but he believes they can be controlled by a force within the 
individual which seems to be akin to Reason as it was traditionally 
conceived. Hobbes is unwilling to grant the existence, much less the 
efficacy, of Reason in the sense of a principle of order. One must look 
beyond Hobbes for parallels to Dryden’s way of thinking about human 
nature in the tragedies. 

Dryden’s preoccupation in the tragedies with characters who are 
trying either to satisfy or to control their passions reflects one of the 
absorbing interests of his time. During the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century innumerable popular treatises appeared on the pas- 
sions—their nature, their uses, and methods of controlling them. 
Many of these works, probably a majority, took the Aristotelian 
position that, under the watchful eye and wise guidance of Reason, 
the passions could be the source of much good—this in opposition to 
the Stoic view which held that the passions were so dangerous as to 
require complete extirpation.” But even among the writers of this 
period who affirm the potential usefulness of the passions and the 
possibility of controlling them, one senses an underlying uneasiness. 
Influenced by the Christian conception of the Fall and fundamental 
depravity of human nature, they are much impressed with the dif- 
ficulty of achieving a harmonious relation between the passions and 
Reason. The power of Reason is limited; the passions, if not inherently 
evil, are easily corruptible; consequently the human soul is often the 
scene of a bitter conflict between the recalcitrant passions and their 
rightful governor, Reason. The ancient analogy of the wise and 
virtuous prince beset by rebellious subjects is almost universally 
alluded to among these writers. 

One of the contributors to the literature of the passions was 
Walter Charleton, a physician of some distinction who flourished 
during the middle third of the century and held posts in the royal 
household under Charles I and Charles II. A person of numerous 
interests, he was one of the earliest members of the Royal Society and 
it was he who, in 1662, sponsored Dryden for membership. In the 
course of a long life he published voluminously on scientific and 


8 See, for example, Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde in Generall (Lon- 
don, 1630), p. 18; Timothy Nourse, A Discourse Upon the Nature and Faculties of Man 
(1686), pp. 106-107; Jacques Abbadie, The Art of Knowing One-self (tr. T. W., Oxford, 
1695), p. 24. R. S. Crane discusses this antistoical strain in the thought of the seven- 
teenth century in his article “Suggestions toward a Genealogy of the ‘Man of Feeling,’ ” 
ELH, 1 (December, 1934), 214-20. 
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philosophical subjects. For one of his scientific works, Chorea Gigantum 
(1663), Dryden composed a verse epistle in praise of the author. The 
chances seem rather good, then, that the two men knew each other 
and exchanged ideas. 

In 1674, Charleton brought out an adaptation of J. F. Senault’s 
popular treatise De Usage des Passions, under the title The Natural 
History of the Passions. In it occur two ideas which, it seems to me, 
contributeinfinitely more thananything Hobbes has to say to an under- 
standing of the psychology underlying Dryden’s tragedies. First, in 
the Epistle Prefatory, Charleton introduces the commonplace 
analogy between the soul and a battleground. 

It seem’d to me no less inconceivable, whence that dismal Yvyouaxue or 
intestin war which every man too frequently feels within himself, and whereof 
even St. Paul himself so sadly complained, when (in Epist. ad Roman, cap. 3) 
he cries out, video aliam legem in membris meis repugnantem legi mentis meae; 
should arise, if not from a Duumvirate as it were of Rulers contending for 
superiority within us, and inclining us two contrary ways at once." 


Second, while he admits that the passions can be formidable trouble- 
makers and that the struggle for supremacy between them and Reason 
is a real one, he insists that Reason has the power to win out. “By 


virtue of his Understanding,” he says, ““Man is capable of Wisedom, 
which alone is able to teach him how to subdue and govern all his 
affections ... I commit Errors in Passion ... only because I make 
not a right use of that finite indeed, yet sufficient Understanding God 
hath given me, in the conduct of that cupidity my passions excite 
in me.” 

The “intestin war” of which Charleton speaks is being waged in 
the souls of nearly every major character Dryden presents in his 
tragedies. Maximin and Lyndaraxa are the only ones in whom the 
passions hold such absolute sway that no opposing force is ever in 
evidence. It is true that in Montezuma Reason has been reduced to a 
feeble sense of guilt, and in Abdalla and Abdelmelech Reason is 


™ Walter Charleton, The Natural History of the Passions (London, 1674), Epistle 
Prefatory. 

8 Tbid., pp. 172-73. The date 1674 for Charleton’s translation of Senault makes it 
too early to have influenced directly any of Dryden’s tragedies before The Conquest of 
Granada. However, Dryden must have known Charleton at least as early as 1662 when 
Charleton sponsored him for membership in the Royal Society, and it is perfectly pos- 
sible that the two may have discussed Senault’s ideas. Senault’s book appeared in 
French in 1641 and was available in English as early as 1649 in the translation of 
Henry Carey, second earl of Monmouth. 
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merely an abstraction to be argued over. Nevertheless there are a num- 
ber of characters, such as Guyomar, Aureng-Zebe, and Almanzor, 
in whom virtue and Reason do triumph, though frequently not with- 
out a real struggle. Moreover, it is around these figures that the 
moral and dramatic significance of the tragedies I have analyzed 
tends to gather, so that to attribute to these plays anything like a 
Hobbesian bias or tone is to distort their meaning.”* 


Il 


Hobbes’ political theory is a natural outgrowth of his assumptions 
about human nature. Since Reason, for him, is so feeble a force in 
the moral economy of the individual, it can hardly be expected to 
provide a sound foundation for the state, as it did for more traditional 
thinkers such as Hooker. In the hypothetical “state of nature’ man 
finds himself engaged in ceaseless warfare and life is “nasty, brutish, 
and short,” for no individual has sufficient power to impose on his 
fellows the restraints essential to a civilized society. Only under the 
spur of fear of violent death is man capable of visualizing the means 
to extricate himself from this impasse. The solution is a contractual 
arrangement whereby each individual agrees to delegate his power to 


a single person, the monarch, who will use that power to create an 
orderly society in which the individual can live in safety if he will 
accept certain restrictions on his appetite for power and possessions. 
Thus the Hobbesian monarch is essentially a receptacle of power 
which, when dispersed among warring individuals, can lead only to 
continual destruction and death but which, when gathered in the 


6 T have omitted consideration of Tyrannic Love and All for Love because they do 
not readily lend themselves to the argument at this stage in my paper. Maximin in 
Tyrannic Love is clearly the helpless thrall of passion, the Hobbesian man if you will, 
but his chief antagonist, St. Catherine, is characterized by a blend of stoicism and 
Christianity rather than by the Aristotelian attitude toward the passions with which 
I am here concerned. However, the upshot of this play is similar to that of the plays 
I have analyzed in that the Hobbesian man goes down in defeat. 

In All for Love, it is true, a considerable amount of sympathy is generated for a 
pair of lovers who are entirely given over to passion. It is worth noting, however, that, 
according to his preface, Dryden felt limited in the amount of pity he could work up 
for Antony and Cleopatra precisely because they were so incapable of exercising any 
control over their passions. The last clause of the relevant passage in particular runs 
quite counter to the Hobbesian position. “That which is wanting to work up the pity 
to a greater height, was not afforded me by the story: for the crimes of love, which 
they both committed, were not occasioned by any necessity, or fatal ignorance, but 
were wholly voluntary; since our passions are, or ought to be, within our power” (v, 
326-27). 
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monarch, becomes a fountainhead of order and security. The mon- 
arch’s will becomes the will of the state; his word becomes absolutely 
binding upon his subjects. 

Miss Hartsock has pointed out that there are numerous examples 
in Dryden’s tragedies of monarchs of the Hobbesian type. Such mon- 
archs, in theorizing about their office, invariably think of it in terms 
of power. Montezuma, for example, remarks that ‘‘Kings and their 
crowns have but one destiny: / Power is their life: when that expires 
they die” (Vol. 2, V.ii, p. 404). And Boabdelin in the Conquest plays, 
pontificating about his position, says “‘ ’Tis true from force the noblest 
title springs; / I therefore hold from that, which first made kings” (Vol. 
4, Li, p. 47). The image of the monarch as a figure whose essence is 
power and who sums up in his person all the power inherent in his sub- 
jects is most forcefully presented in a speech by the emperor Maximin 
in Tyrannic Love (1669). 

I'll find that power o’er wills, which heaven ne’er found. 
Free-will’s a cheat in anyone but me; 
In all but kings, ’tis willing slavery; 
An unseen fate which forces the desire; 
The will of puppets danced upon a wire. 
A monarch is 
The spirit of the world in every mind: 
He may match lambs and wolves and make it kind. 
Mine is the business of your little fates: 
And though you war, like petty wrangling states, 
You’re in my hand; and, when I bid you cease, 
You shall be crushed together into peace.” 
(Vol. 3, IV.i, p. 430) 


It is true, then, that a conception of monarchy similar to, if not 
necessarily derived from, the Hobbesian conception is present in 
Dryden’s plays. Nevertheless, the fact that Dryden could conceive 
such characters when the need arose scarcely justifies the contention 
that the plays imply espousal of the Hobbesian position. To discover 


17 The extent to which the Hobbesian concept of monarchy is distilled in this 
speech can be gauged by setting it beside the following quotation from Leo Strauss’ 
The Political Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes: “(Hobbes] conceives the sovereign power 
not as reason but as will . . . . [He] expressly turns against the view still predominant 
in his age that the holder of the sovereign power is in the same relation to the State 
as the head to the whole man. The holder of the sovereign power is not the ‘head’, that 
is, the capacity to deliberate and plan, but the ‘soul’, that is, the capacity to command, 
in the State” (p. 160). 
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the true status of the Hobbesian monarch in Dryden’s tragedies we 
must inquire how he fares in the plays in which he appears and how 
he fits into the pattern of the tragedies as a whole. 

In general it can be said that those monarchs who theorize so 
freely about their power are notably unsuccessful as rulers. Thus 
Montezuma, incapacitated by his love for Almeria, contributes at 
least by default to the subjection of his people to the Spaniards. 
Boabdelin in the Conquest plays, despite his mouthings about mo- 
narchic power, is a pitiable caricature who must rely on his rival in 
love to preserve his throne. In 7yrannic Love, Maximin meets his 
death as a direct consequence of the notion, expressed in the speech 
quoted above, that the lives of others are at the disposal of his 
slightest whim. 

It is in this latter play, however, that one sees in germ another 
attitude toward the ruler-subject relationship which in succeeding 
plays is to become predominant. It reveals itself in the speeches of 
Berenice, the emperor’s sorely tried spouse. She is systematically 
humiliated by Maximin, who crowns a long series of insults to her 
when he makes it clear to everyone that he prefers the Egyptian 
princess, Catherine. Berenice has one admirer, Porphyry, who is 
eager to rid her of Maximin, but she steadfastly refuses his help on 
the ground that violence to Maximin cannot be countenanced by a 
subject and a wife. On the question of the ruler-subject relationship 
she thus would seem to be in perfect agreement with Maximin; but 
the theoretical ground on which she takes her stand is quite remote 
from his. There is no suggestion on her part that fear, awe, or prudence 
should motivate a subjects’ obedience. Rather it is the compelling 
necessity of being faithful to a trust. The ruler-subject relationship, 
like that between husband and wife, is based on mutual confidence, 
and it would be dishonorable for a subject to betray such a trust no 
matter what the provocation. Thus, when Porphyry urges her to let 
him kill Maximin, she refuses with the following lofty sentiments: 

We both are bound by trust, and must be true; 
I to his bed, and to his empire you. 


For he who to the bad betrays his trust, 
Though he does good, becomes himself unjust. 


(Vol. 3, II.i, p. 399) 
Like Maximin, Leonora, queen of Aragon in The Spanish Friar 
(1681), believes that it is the place of the monarch to will and of the 
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subject to obey. Any resistance on the part of subjects must be ruth- 
lessly crushed. Thus she confides to Bertran, who fills the dual role 
of her lover and her advisor: 

I fear my people’s faith; 

That hot-mouthed beast, that bears against the curb, 

Hard to be broken even by lawful kings, 

But harder by usurpers. (Vol. 6, ITL.iii, pp. 465-66) 


In contrast with her attitude is that of Sancho, the rightful king of 
Aragon who was deposed by Leonora’s father. Torrismond, who has 
had notable success in defending Leonora and her kingdom from the 
Moors, has been to visit Sancho in his dungeon. He describes the 
visit in part as follows: 

He was so true a father of his country, 


To thank me, for defending even his foes, 
Because they were his subjects. (Vol. 6, ILLiii, p. 469) 


The contrasting metaphors of the masterful rider on the rebellious 
horse and the solicitous father throw into sharp relief the differences 
between the two conceptions of the ruler-subject relationship. It is 
significant that Sancho is restored to his throne at the end of the play. 


The non-Hobbesian conception of the relationship between ruler 
and subject adumbrated in Tyrannic Love and made more explicit in 
The Spanish Friar is accorded much fuller definition in Don Sebastian 
(1690). Again, in this play as in those that preceded it, the monarch 
with Hobbesian views is represented, this time in the person of Muley- 
Moluch, emperor of Barbary. His conception of his function in the 
state and of his relationship to his subjects is suggested in the follow- 
ing speech to a religious leader who has refused to legalize a divorce 
the emperor wants: 

Slave, have I raised thee to this pomp and power, 
To preach against my will? Know, I am law; 
And thou, not Mahomet’s messenger, but mine! 
Make it, I charge thee, make my pleasure lawful. 
(Vol. 7, IIL.i, p. 375) 


But, whereas in Tyrannic Love the mouthpiece of Hobbesian philoso- 
phy is the most colorful figure in the play, in Don Sebastian he is 
relatively insignificant. The truly imposing figure is Don Sebastian 
himself, and his view of kingship is quite the opposite of that of his 
Moorish counterpart. 

Dryden says of Sebastian in the preface to the play, “In the draw- 
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ing of his character, I forgot not piety, which any one may observe 
to be one principal ingredient of it, even so far as to be a habit in 
him” (Vol. 7, p. 311). It is this quality that shines pre-eminent when, 
at the climax of the play, having discovered that he has unwittingly 
committed incest, Don Sebastian voluntarily gives up the Portuguese 
throne lest it be polluted by his continued possession. In doing so he 
demonstrates his belief that a ruler must qualify for his office through 
moral purity rather than through the mere acquisition of power and 
that the throne should function as a spring of moral inspiration rather 
than as a mere disciplinary force intended to guarantee order. 

On the question of the proper relationship between ruler and sub- 
ject, Dryden develops an interesting contrast between the Moors 
and their Portuguese captives. Among the Moors, self-interest is the 
governing motive. “What’s royalty, but power to please myself,” 
says Muley-Moluch (Vol. 7, IL.i, p. 348). The same attitude is reflected 
in the cynicism of Mustapha, leader of the rabble: 


Both rich and poor for their own interest pray, 
’Tis ours to make our fortune while we may. 


(Vol. 7, Li, p. 346) 


Between Don Sebastian and his subjects, on the other hand, there 
exists a kind of generous rivalry to see who can outsacrifice the other. 
The subjects, having given their blood to defend their vanquished 
monarch on the battlefield, give up their freedom in order to remain 
with him in his captivity;'* while Don Sebastian, having drawn the 
lot which marks him as one of three victims whose lives are to redeem 
those of the other captives, refuses to accept leniency from the Moors 
until the safety of his subjects is guaranteed: 
You could not, give me leave to tell you sir, 


Have given me life but in my subjects’ safety: 
Kings, who are fathers, live but in their people. 


(Vol. 7, Li, p. 338) 


The most searching analysis of this relationship between ruler and 
subject is provided, oddly enough, by a renegade, a Portuguese 
named Alonzo who, because of a fancied insult, has left the service 
of Don Sebastian and attached himself to Muley-Moluch. Despite 


8 The following quotation from Leviathan suggests how foreign to Hobbes is the 
notion of a subject-ruler relationship based on other than prudential considerations: 
“The obligation of the subjects to the sovereign, is understood to last as long, and no 
longer, than the power lasteth, by which he is able to protect them” (ed. Oakeshott, 
Part 2, Chap. 21, p. 144). 
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his defection from his rightful sovereign, he continues to conceive 
of the ruler-subject relationship in the most idealistic terms, and when 
a treacherous courtier invites him to conspire against the life of 
Muley-Moluch, he replies in language that recalls Berenice’s notion 
that the ruler-subject relationship is based on trust: 


He trusts us both; mark that! Shall we betray him; 
A master, who reposes life and empire 

On our fidelity? I grant he is a tyrant, 

That hated name my nature most abhors:. . . 


But, while he trusts me, ’twere so base a part 
To fawn, and yet betray... (Vol. 7, IL.i, p. 356) 


The discrepancy between these professions and his behavior toward 
Don Sebastian arouses in him such remorse that Alonzo eventually 
returns to his old allegiance, proving its genuineness by saving Don 
Sebastian from the suicidal impulse attendant on his discovery that 
he has committed incest. 

Clearly, the ruler-subject relationship as it is conceived in these 
plays is not based on the ideas of Hobbes. For him, the state is a 
product of human ingenuity spurred by fear; it is not, as it was for 
Aristotle and his intellectual descendants, the inevitable embodiment 
of an inborn quality of the human soul. Indeed, there is a sense in 
which, for Hobbes, the state runs directly counter to human nature, 
for he believed that man is dominated by his acquisitive appetites, 
which in themselves can lead only to perpetual conflict, deprivation, 
and death. Man invents the state in order to avoid these conse- 
quences and the state is worthy of preservation, at least in any given 
form, only so long as its usefulness for this purpose is evident. 

In Dryden, on the other hand, the ruler-subject relationship is 
not thought of as a purely ad hoc arrangement, a set of rules devised by 
human wit in an effort to prevent the game of getting and keeping 
from becoming a destructive free-for-all. It seems rather to be the 
spontaneous expression of some elemental need in human nature, and 
it is sanctioned not through the quid pro quo of a contractual under- 
standing, but through some instinct for order, some deep sense of 
responsibility which makes the betrayal of a trust abhorrent. As such, 
it has about it an absolute quality. It is not terminable merely be- 
cause one of the parties to it defaults in his obligations, and it brings 
with it something of the same satisfaction and demands something 
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of the same reverence as the marriage bond or the father-child rela- 
tionships.** 

Indeed, the father-child analogy, which Dryden uses more than 
once for the ruler-subject relation, was the core of a way of thinking 
about human society with which Dryden was much more in sympathy 
than he was with the ideas of Hobbes. Figgis traces the appearance of 
the comparison back to St. Thomas and cites off-hand some half-dozen 
instances of its use by succeeding writers.”® In fact, by the seventeenth 
century it had become the merest cliché insinuating itself into in- 
numerable political tracts, unbidden by the writers and, no doubt, 
virtually unnoticed by the readers. It was rescued from this state by 
the efforts of Sir Robert Filmer, an apologist for the Royalist cause, 
who in 1680 published a volume entitled Pairiarcha. In it he derives 
from the stale metaphor a systematic theory of the origin and sanc- 
tion of monarchic power. “I see not then,” he says, “how the children 
of Adam, or of any man else, can be free of subjection to their parents. 
And this subordination of children is the fountain of all regal authority 
by the ordination of God himself.... Nor leaves it any place for 
such imaginary pactions between Kings and their people as many 
dream of.’’* 

Filmer’s attitude toward Hobbes was mixed. He agreed with him 
in his assertion of the monarch’s right to the exercise of absolute 
power; he could not agree with him about the means by which this 

1” A cogent statement of this conception of the ruler-subject relationship occurs 
in the epilogue to Albion and Albanius, an opera eulogizing the career and character of 
Charles II. It is interesting to note how, by a play on words in the last two lines, this 


relationship is linked to an ordering, creating principle in the cosmos—the fiats of 
Jahweh in Genesis or perhaps the orthos logos of the Stoic philosophers. 


He plights his faith and we believe him just; 

His honour is to promise, ours to trust. 

Thus Britain’s basis on a word is laid, 

As by a word the world itself was made. (vit, 284) 


20 J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 150-51. 

21 Sir Robert Filmer, Patriarcha and Other Political Works, ed. Peter Laslett (Ox- 
ford, 1949), p. 57. It should be emphasized that Patriarcha was simply a crystallization 
of ideas which were already deeply imbedded in the thought of the seventeenth century 
(see Laslett’s introduction, pp. 20-33). Patriarcha itself had been written in manuscript 
and circulated within Filmer’s circle forty years before its publication. Moreover, 
earlier treatises by Filmer, notably The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy 
(1643) and Observations upon Aristoile’s Politiques (1652), had embodied the essential 
ideas of Patriarcha though in a less developed form. In short, the political theory of 
Patriarcha was readily available to Dryden throughout his literary career. 
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power was conferred. Hence, the disparaging reference to ‘“‘pactions”’ 
between kings and subjects in the remarks of Filmer quoted above. 
Edward Gee, writing in 1658, describes the patriarchal school in 
such a way as to summarize neatly the distinction between its way 
of thinking and that of Hobbes: “The drift of their opinions is to 
make the rise and right of government natural and native, not volun- 
tary and conventional.’ 

In brief, therefore, it seems to me that Filmer and Dryden are at 
one with Hobbes in approving the authoritarian state, but they di- 
verge from Hobbes in their conception of the theoretical basis of the 
state. For Hobbes the state is an invention of the human intellect and 
it is to be judged by its utility. For Filmer and Dryden it is a spon- 
taneous expression of human nature, and as such it is beyond the 
need or possibility of rational justification. 


IV 


It is, after all, scarcely surprising that Dryden should find little 
in Hobbes that he could present with approval in his heroic tragedies. 
These plays were written for the court, which, at least in its public and 
ceremonial aspects, professed to live by the Aristotelian ideal of 
heroic virtue and honor. Indeed, heroic tragedy may have enjoyed 


its great popularity partly because it helped to sustain the illusion 
that the aristocratic ideal of honor was a vital force when in reality it 
had entered its decline. In the realm of political theory the court took 
its stand during much of this period on the Divine Right of Kings, a 
doctrine which in essence maintained that monarchy was the natural 
form of government for human society and that to tamper with it was 
to interfere with the natural expression of the divine order. Hobbes, 
on the other hand, very soon ceased to believe in the sense of honor 
as an adequate basis for social behavior, and eventually concluded 
that fear was the only safe foundation upon which the restraints 
necessary to social living could be based. Hobbes was, in fact, the 
radical thinker of the age in urging that man could make and remake 
his government according to his will, and it was to the rising middle 
class that his theories gave aid and comfort rather than to the class 
which owed the existence of its privileges to ancient custom and 
tradition. 

In view of what prudence demanded, it is hard to see how Dryden 


2 Tbid., p. 38. 
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could have championed in his plays the ideas of a person like Hobbes, 
or how, had he done so, his plays would have been popular. But there 
is reason to believe that personal predilection alone would have made 
it difficult for Dryden to accept the view of Hobbes. As Professor 
Bredvold has pointed out, the drift throughout Dryden’s life was 
toward increasing conservatism in matters of politics and religion. 
It is entirely probable that such a movement in his personal life would 
carry him away from the position of Hobbes and in the direction of 
belief in the traditional theories about human conduct and human 
government. It is true that Professor Bredvold sees as one source of 
Dryden’s conservatism the genera! revival of interest in Pyrrhonism 
which tends to cling to the old ways of doing things because it can 
see no reliable way of acquiring the truth about human society upon 
which reforms might be based. This, it must be admitted, is scarcely 
a position which would lead to a passionate and exclusive devotion to 
traditional ways of thought. Nor do we find such devotion in the 
tragedies. Fidelity to his basic convictions does not exclude, for 
Dryden, a sympathetic understanding of other points of view; and, 
when it suits his dramatic purposes, he can write poignantly about the 
feeling most of us occasionally have—that the power of passion is ir- 
resistible and that the demands of duty are grossly at variance with 
common sense. Nevertheless, the assumptions about human nature 
and society which have a determining effect on the tragedies seem 
to me to be, first, that human behavior emerges from an internal 
struggle in which there is a genuine possibility that virtue may win 
out and, second, that man is bound to society through natural ob- 
ligation, not through a political structure devised by wit and pre- 
served at the discretion of its human architects. 
Joun A. WINTERBOTTOM 
Princeton, New Jersey 





MILTON’S DEMOGORGON—PROLUSION I anv 
PARADISE LOST, Il, 960-65 


The proper name Demogorgon has caused some trouble among com- 
mentators, whether among those few who have tried to explain it in 
the early Latin prolusion or the many who have dealt with it as it 
occurs in Paradise Lost. The most useful treatment of the name is 
still that by Professor C. G. Osgood (Classical Mythology in Milton’s 
English Poems [1900], pp. 21, 27), dealing of course only with the name 
as used in the poem. Professor Osgood pointed out that Demogorgon 
was too fearful a name to be spelled out and that classical writers 
even by inference scarcely identified it with Chaos. In Statius (Thebaid, 
IV, 516) there is a fearsome reference to a deity whom Tiresias dared 
not name. The oldest commentary that we have on Statius, identified 
with an individual, is one by Lactantius Placidus (after 500?), explained 
this as dicit deum demogorgona summum, cujus nomen scire non licet 
(see Papinii Surculi Statii Opera quae extant, Placidi Lactantii in 
Thebaida et Achilleida Commentarius |ed. by Friederich Lindenbrog 
(1573-1648)], Paris, 1600, p. 143; and [ed. Ricardus Jahnke] Lactantii 
Placidi qui dicitur Commentarios in Statii Thebaida, Lipsiae, 1808, 
p. 228). Professor Osgood thought that Milton may also have derived 
some part of his concept of Demogorgon in Paradise Lost from Plu- 
tarch, De Isis et Osiris 57, and that Ovid, Metamorphoses I, 5 ff. con- 
tributed to Milton’s names surrounding that of Demogorgon. 

The commentary by Lactantius Placidus may or may not be the 
earliest occurrence of the name Demogorgon, and that commentary 
was probably known to Milton, perhaps in the edition of 1600 cited 
above, although I know of no reference to it in any of his works. 
However, as Osgood decided, Milton’s concept of Demogorgon as a 
ruling deity and progenitor of all or many gods has little known basis 
in classical literature. Where then did Milton find the amazing figure 
for either prolusion or poem, for he could scarcely have invented it as 
it stands in either piece? 

The earlier of his two uses of the name Demogorgon is in Pro- 
lusion I, probably delivered as an exercise in the college during the 
winter of 1628, N. S. As the prolusion advanced, Milton became more 
temperate than he had been in his vicious opening, and almost as a 
gesture turned to what ancient writers (authorities) had said about 
his subject, the origins of day and night. He stated: 


Apud vetustissimos itaque Mythologiae scriptores memoriae datum reperio, 
Demogorgonem Deorum omnium Atavum, (quem eundem & Chaos ab an- 
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tiquis nuncupatum hariolor) inter alios Liberos, quos sustulerat plurimos, 
Terram genuisse; hac, incerto patre noctem fuisse prognatam; quamvis paulo 
aliter Hesiodus eam Chaogenitam velit hoc Monosticho [quotes in Greek 
Theogonia 123, From Chaos, Erebus and black Night were born] (Columbia, 
XII, 126). 

Accordingly, I find it stated by the most ancient writers on mythology that 
Demogorgon, ancestor of all the gods, whom I note was also called Chaos by 
antiquity, begot the Earth among many other children whom he had begot. 
She, by an undetermined father, became the mother of Night; although Hesiod 
somewhat otherwise would make her the offspring of Chaos, as in the mon- 
ostich. 


A little later in the same exercise he stated: 


Nec tacendum existimo, quam formos& & se dign4 virum auxerit prole, 
nimirum Aerumna, Invidid, Timore, Dolo, Fraude, Pertinacidé, Paupertate, 
Miseria, Fame, Querel4, Morbo, Senectute, Pallore, Caligne, Somno, Morte, 
Charonte, qui ultimo natus est partu . . . (Columbia, XII, 132). 


Nor do I think I ought to pass over in silence how she enriched her husband 
with offspring, beautiful and worthy of herself: doubtless with Tribulation, 
Envy, Fear, Guile, Fraud, Obstinacy, Poverty, Wretchedness, Famine, Com- 
plaint, Sickness, Senility, Fright, Blindness, Sleep, Death, Charon, who was 
produced in a final birth,.. . 


In this prolusion, Milton made Demogorgon the ancestor of all the 
gods, and equated him with Chaos. Then, born of Demogorgon, 
Earth, herself pregnant by an undetermined father (‘‘incerto patre”’) 
and probably by Demogorgon himself, bore Night, although Hesiod 
would make Night the daughter of Chaos. Whatever her origin, 
Phanes the shepherd demanded her as his wife, but, spurning his 
advances, she fled into the incestuous arms of her brother Erebus in 
order to escape Phanes. As he shows later in the prolusion, Milton 
had been reading the Orphic poems, and quoted from the Hymn to 
Aurora, as he called it (XII, 138), and took the Phanes passage from 
the Orphic Argonautica, lines 15 ff. Milton next supplied the names 
of the children of Erebus and Night, themselves children of Demo- 
gorgon by inference. These have sometimes been explained by what 
Verity (Paradise Lost [1910], p. 426, note to II, 964-65) had to say 
about the lines in the poem. There Milton had written: 
... by them stood 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon; Rumor next and Chance, 

And Tumult and Confusion all imbroild, 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 

(Paradise Lost, 11, 963-67, ed. 1674) 
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Verity commented that the name Demogorgon was first supplied by 
Lactantius Placidus, and that Demogorgon was supposed to be the 
name of the deity alluded to but not named by Lucan (Pharsalia VI, 
[497], 744; also used by the much later Italians, Boccaccio, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso). 

Apparently no surviving classical work contains the name Demo- 
gorgon, and the very existence of it before the fifth century cannot 
be documented. The earliest known, direct account by name of 
Demogorgon as Milton used it seems to be that by Conradus de 
Mure (Aagau Province, Switzerland; d. ca. 1281) in his relatively rare 
Fabularius seu reportorium vocabularum, which circulated in MS until 
the editio princeps at Basel in 1480, printed in small folio with no 
catchwords or foliation. On the verso of the seventh leaf begins a 
metrical account of the body of the work: “Hic incipit genealogia 
super fabulas auctorum,” that occupies about eight pages. The 
pertinent lines, 4-19, read as follows: 

Demonibus gorgon hoc est terror demogorgon 
Dicitur ad cuius nomen tellus tremit isque 
De terrure dea terra fertur genuisse 

Tres parcas. clotan lathesim simul atropon atram 
Insuper existo demogorgone fingitur esse 
Orion genitus. tamen orion fuit alter 

Cui genus et nomen confert vrina deorum 

A demogorgeneo satus est oricane quidam 
Celius. ad ritum qui se non celat auitum 
Saturni pater eest et phorci celius iste. 
Occeanique [sic] senis et magne thecios. isque 
Titanum fertur ac terram progenuisse 
Titanum creat ex terre fere monstra gigantes 
Quorum nomina sunt busiris osiris amatus 
Ysidis encleadus briareus antheus aloris 
Egeon choeus simul astreus atque typhoeus. 


In the main body of the work, the name Demogorgon is found in its 
proper alphabetized place in prose on the verso of leaf 69, though there 
only two lines are devoted to it. 

It is doubtful that it can ever be shown that Milton definitely 
knew this work by Conradus, although, with his habitual buying of 
out-of-the-way and unusual books, we probably should not entirely 
exclude the possibility that Conradus was among the Veteres (ancients) 
invoked by Milton in the prolusion. 

However, as almost all commentators on Milton’s use of the name 
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Demogorgon have pointed out, the best known account of the heathen 
gods to appear since Cicero was that by Boccaccio written perhaps a 
century after the work of Conradus. The Latin prose treatise, De 
genealogiis deorum, in fifteen books, was written by Giovanni Boc- 
caccio (1313-75) and dedicated to Ugo, ruler of Cyprus and Jeru- 
salem, who had begged him to write it. Osgood (Boccaccio on Poetry, 
1930, p. xiii and note) thought that the work was finished about 1350. 
It is a large collection of mythological stories about the heathen 
(classical) gods, and a stout defense of poetry and poets. Edward 
Hutton (Boccaccio, 1910, p. 245) called it the most original of the 
author’s Latin works, although that would be a very minor distinc- 
tion, since it was derived almost entirely from other writers, some 
known and others unknown to us. For Demogorgon, Boccaccio prob- 
ably drew on Conradus, although he never mentioned that name 
unless his otherwise unidentifiable Theodontius was Conradus. The 
earliest printed edition that I know of was that of 1472, and I have 
used three early editions, any one of which may have been available 
to Milton. I quote the treatment of Demogorgon that occurs near the 
end of the preface, fol. 4 (ed. of 1532): 

Qui autem Terram rerum omnium productricem uoluere, ut Theodontius 
dicit, immixtam illi diuinam mentem Daemogorgonem nuncupauere. quem 
profecto ego deorum gentilium omnium patrem, principiumque existimo, cum 
neminem illi, secundum poéticas fictiones, patrem fuisse compererim. & cum 
Aetheris non tantum patrem, sed auum extitisse legerim, & deorum aliorum 
plurium, ex quibus hi orti sunt, de quibus supra mentio facta est. Sic igitur 
omnibus circumspectis, & aliis abscisis tanquam superfluis capitibus, & in 
membra redactis, adinuenisse itineris principium rati, facientes Daemogor- 
gonem non rerum patrem, sed deorum gentilium. duce deo scabrosum in- 


trabimus iter per Tenaron, aut Aetnam in terrae uiscera descendentes, & ante 
alia Stygiae paludis uada sulcantes. 


However, in these ancient editions of Boccaccio’s De genealogiis 
the most obvious source for Milton’s statements in the prolusion about 
the offspring of Demogorgon is found, not in the text itself but in the 
remarkable drawings and tables that occur in each of the three edi- 
tions I have used: Venice, 1494; Paris, 1511; and the one from which 
I have already quoted, Basel, 1532. In the two earlier editions at hand 
and probably in others, the page on which the first plate or drawing 
occurs bears at the top the caption: “Primus habet stirpem Daemo- 
gorgonis Aethere dempto.” and below it a picture of Demogorgon and 
his various offspring and descendants with the caption: “Daemo- 
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gorgon qui genuit.” Below this is a sort of inverted genealogical tree 
naming the descendants. On [fol. 4"] facing page 1 in the 1532 edi- 
tion, the same superscriptions appear, but with no picture, and again 
the inverted treelike genealogical layout starts at the top with a 
single circle slightly larger than the others, and within it: ‘“‘Daemo- 
gorgon qui genuit.” The offspring dangle below almost like a bunch 
of grapes, each name with its number appearing within its own circle. 
The complete list of names, the numbers beginning again with each 
immediate sire, are as follows. 


Daemogorgon qui genuit; 1. Litigium; 2. Pana; 3. Clotho; 4. Lachesim; s. 
Atropon; 6. Polum; 7. Phytonem; 8. Terram quae peperit; 1. Noctem; 2. 
Famam; 3. Tartarum; 4. Tagetem; 5. Antaeum; 9. Herebum qui genuit; 
1. Amorem; 2. Gratiam; 3. Laborem; 4. Inuidentiam; 5. Metum; 6. Dolum; 
7. Fraudem; 8. Pertinaciam; 9. Egestatem; 10. Miseriam; 11. Famem; 12. 
Quaerelam; 13. Morbum; 14. Senectutem; 15. Pallorem; 16. Tenebram; 17. 
Somnum; 18. Mortem; 19. Charontem; 20. Diem. 


For his announced subject, the origins of day and night, Milton seems 
to have drawn directly on this chart in his prolusion, for Nox was 
therein, as in the prolusion, the first offspring of Terra, and Dies 
one of the last of the entire series of progeny. Boccaccio’s discussion 
of Demogorgon and his various offspring occurs in the early chapters 
of the first book. The virtual identification of Demogorgon with 
Chaos, announced by Milton in the prolusion, occurs in Boccaccio’s 
short second chapter of the first book. 

The De genealogiis passed into the Italian literary stream and 
tradition, and from thence reached the rest of Europe long before 
Milton’s day. One Italian writer in particular not only referred to 
Boccaccio’s treatment of Demogorgon, but what he said illustrates the 
semimystical (Milton might have said the mysterious) usage of that 
shadowy figure throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Vincenzo Cartari’s (b. ca. 1500) Le imagini de i dei de gli antichi first 
appeared in print about 1556 at Venice and in other editions in Italian 
thereafter until nearly 1700. At Lyons in 1581 both a French and a 
Latin edition (Jmagines deorum) appeared, and at London, in 1599, 
appeared an English translation by Richard Linche (fl. 1596-1601) 
with the title, The Fountaine of Ancient Fiction. The pertinent passage 
in Italian, pp. 26-30 (20-21) in the edition of Venice, 1580, reads: 
... benche il Boccaccio oue racconta la genealogia de i Dei, dice che la 


diederogli antichi per compagnia 4 Demogorgone solamente, quale ei mette 
che fosse il primo di tutti i Dei, a che habitasse nel mezo della terra tutto 
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pallido, e circondato di scurissma nebbia, coperto di certa humidita lanugino- 
sa, come sono apunto quelle cose che stanno in luoco humido. 


Linche translated this (fol. [C2*]) as follows: 


Although Boccace writing of the Progenie of the gods, sayth, That the aun- 
cients haue deriued it from Demogorgon (he was referring to the picture of 
Eternitie], as the principall and first of them all, and who inhabited in the 
middle of the earth, encircled round about, & circumuested with a dark and 
obfuscate cloud, breathing from his mouth a certaine liquid humiditie: but 
herein I proceed no further, hauing no further warrant for such depicturance. 


In Cartari there is no hint of any source for Demogorgon other than 
Boccaccio. Milton’s two usages, in the prolusion and in Paradise Lost, 
almost certainly came directly from a printed edition of Boccaccio’s 
De genealogiis deorum, perhaps that of 1532. The use of the progeny 
as well as of the name itself seem so derived, especially when juxta- 
posed with the chart or genealogical diagram of that and earlier edi- 
tions. 
Harris FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





THE WAR IN HEAVEN: MILTON’S VERSION 
OF THE MERKABAH 


It was inevitable that the extensive revival of Alexandrian Christian 
theology in seventeenth-century England should arouse interest in 
Jewish mysticism, for the Cabbalistic documents were basically Neo- 
Platonic, although modified in terms of Old Testament teachings and 
centered around Old Testament episodes. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic teaching in the Cabbalistic writings was a doctrine of emana- 
tion which included and gave central place to the doctrine of the Logos. 
The very name of one of the most prominent Cabbalistic writings, 
The Zohar, simply means “brightness” and implies the sun and 
radiance metaphor which is common to all early Logos theology. 
Mueller, in commenting on the emanation theory contained in 
Cabbalistic writings, says, 

According to the doctrine of the Emanations the world has not only been 
created by the Godhead, but has sprung from it in stages. As the highest 
stage we must imagine a pure radiation, at once self-mirroring and self- 
reproducing, the first result of which has already met us under many designa- 
tions—as Logos, Sophia. .. as first divine revelation, as first-created being, as 
world-creating power, or as the highest angelic being.’ 


Abelson agrees. Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, he says, “is the pith and 
core of the emanation doctrines of ...the Book Yetsirah, the Zo- 
har, and, in fact, all branches of the medieval Kabbalah.” Further, 
he says that “the idea of the ‘Heavenly Man’ or Adam Kadmon... 
is vital to an understanding of the Zohar and of all Kabbalistic litera- 
ture.” The Heavenly Man (or Logos) was the first emanation of God 
and he created the rest.” 

Naturally when Christian scholars discovered in Jewish writings 
believed to be older (or based on traditions older) than Christianity 
itself, a Logos doctrine which needed only the most obvious reinter- 
pretation to be remarkably like that of the Fourth Gospel and the 
early Greek Fathers, they believed they had found an added proof 
for the universality of the essential Christian teachings. Herr Knorr 
Rosenroth, who translated parts of the Cabbala into Latin and thus 


1 Ernst Mueller, History of Jewish Mysticism (Oxford, 1946), p. 79. In my refer- 
ences to the influence of Jewish mystical thought on Milton, I am not following or 
reviving the dubious theses of M. Saurat in his book, Milton, Man and Thinker. In con- 
trast to M. Saurat, I do not believe that the Zohar was a direct Miltonic source. See 
below, p. 702. 

2 J. Abelson, Jewish Mysticism (London, 1913), pp. 107, 133- 
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made it more available to the learned of the seventeenth century, 
became exuberant as he foresaw the ‘‘splendid spectrum” of a mass 
conversion of Jewry as soon as Jews could be convinced that the 
Cabbalistic writings in reality taught the Christian doctrine of the 
Logos. It is said that Pico della Mirandola became interested in the 
Cabbala for primarily the same reason.’ 

Henry More, with whom Rosenroth corresponded about the 
Cabbalistic writings, was also visibly impressed. More said that if 
his theories on the Cabbala proved to be true, the restored Jewish 
Cabbala would convince Jews that Christians do not “worship the 
incarnate Logos for nought.’ Further, he maintained that the Cab- 
balistic writings were the “Traditions of Moses,” and, he continued, 
inasmuch as “Christ is nothing but Moses unveiled, I think it was a 
special act of Providence, that this hidden Cabbala came so seasonably 
to the knowledge of the Gentiles. . . . ”® More linked the Cabbala not 
only with Christianity, but also with Plato. He quotes approvingly 
the rhetorical question of Numenius, ‘‘What is Plato, but Moses 
Atticus?’’* and gives it as his own opinion that the school of Plato 
has more of the Cabbala than the Jews themselves.’ 

Not all Christians were as sanguine in their expectations as More. 
Theophilus Gale notes that Mirandola, whom he admired, respected 
the Cabbala and “gloried that he has LXX books of it, which he 
bought at a vast price; and that he found in them the Religion de- 
livered by Moses and Christ.’’ He adds, however, that Bishop Ussher, 
the learned Calvinistic Anglican, had judged the Cabbalistic writings 
to be ‘“‘cheats,” and not over six hundred years old.* Bishop Ussher 
would seem, however, to be a minority voice, for many men of real 
learning were willing to accept the Cabbala, or the traditions which 
it contained, insofar as these seemed harmonious with Scripture and 
the writings of the early Greek Fathers. The degree of acceptance 
varied, but the later German mystics such as Boehme, the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and liberal theologians such as Alexander Gill, John 
Diodati, Hugo Grotius, and others, all made use of them. 


3 A. E. Waite, The Holy Kabbalah (London, 1929), p. 82. 

* A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, 4th ed. (London, 
1712), “The Preface General,” p. xxvii. 

5 Ibid., dedicatory epistle to “The Conjectura Cabbalistica,” pp. iv, v (mispaged 
as iii in this edition). . 

6 Ibid., “The Conjectura Cabbalistica,” Preface to the Reader, p. iii. 

7 [bid., “The Conjectura Cabbalistica,” p. 74. 

8 The Court of the Gentiles (Oxon., 1669), 1, 20-21. 
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Although the Cabbalistic writings were, as Ussher had maintained, 
recent productions, actually beginning in the eleventh century and 
culminating in the thirteenth, they nevertheless embodied materials 
and arose out of materials that were much older. At least as early as 
the pre-Christian Essenes, Judaism possessed a body of secret lore, 
based on oral traditions, which devotees would not disclose. The 
Greek, Mithraic, and other Eastern mysteries had made familiar the 
concept that a truth might be accepted on the literal level by the 
vulgar but be progressively revealed in its refined and esoteric mean- 
ings to the initiate. Similarly, the esoteric students among the Hellen- 
istic Jews believed that the Old Testament writings contained a 
mystical significance known to Moses and transmitted orally from 
generation to generation. The word “Cabbala” simply designates this 
ancient oral tradition. 

Nor was a belief in this oral tradition long confined to such a small 
group as the Essenes apparently were. Philo based his entire recon- 
ciliation of Hebrew and Greek thought on an allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture in which the esoteric meanings were revealed, and the 
Talmud very early acknowledged the oral tradition. The Mishnah, 
the earliest part of the Talmud, compiled by the end of the second 
century, prohibits the indiscriminate dissemination of the salient 
doctrines of the oral tradition.® 

The chief Biblical passages around which the oral traditions were 
centered, the same passages that were centra! to all the medieval 
Cabbalistic writings, were the passages in Genesis concerning the 
Creation, designated by the Hebrew word Bereshith or “beginning,” 
and the passages incorporating Ezekiel’s vision, known as the Mer- 
kabah or “‘chariot.”’ Bereshith and Merkabah were the two events that 
the Talmud forbade open speculation upon. Of the two, the Merkabah 
was considered the more sacred. The Bereshith could not be discussed 
with more than one person at a time, but the Merkabah was restricted 
even further: the single person with whom it could be discussed had 
to be an elect personage, capable of grasping the inner meanings of 
great spiritual events—a sage, in other words.’® These prohibitions 
were taken seriously even by such a rationalist as the twelfth-century 
Jewish scholar, Maimonides. He acknowledged that the sages praised 


® Mueller, p. 43. Fora discussion of Philo’s allegorical interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, see Harry A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers (Harvard University 
Press, 1956), 1, 24 ff. 

1 Abelson, p. 36. 
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those who kept the mysteries of Bereshith and Merkabah and blamed 
those who revealed them. The same sages, he said, “have clearly 
stated that the Divine Chariot includes matters too deep and pro- 
found for the ordinary intellect.’ When he concluded his own pur- 
posely vague interpretation, which would have been intelligible only 
to the learned of his day who had a background in Greek and Jewish 
thought, he breathed an almost audible sigh of relief. ‘Do not expect 
or hope to hear from me after this chapter a word on this subject, 
either explicitly or implicitly, for all that could be said on it has been 
said, though with great difficulty and struggle.””” It is surely relevant 
to recall that in Paradise Lost, when Adam asks Raphael to tell him 
of the War in Heaven, a war that is resolved by the appearance of 
the anointed Messiah in the Merkabah of Ezekiel’s vision, Raphael 
tells him that not only is it difficult to reveal it to a mortal man but 
also that it is perhaps not lawful to do so. Clearly Milton is indicating 
that the War in Heaven is something more than a conventional epic 
battle (V, 563-70). 

The fact that the Talmud and Maimonides take the episodes of 
Bereshith and Merkabah with the utmost seriousness points up the 
significant fact that reputable scholars who were wholly uninterested 
in the oddities of Cabbalistic number mysticism and the endless 
manipulations of the letters in the name of Deity, could still find 
significance in what they considered the central mysteries of the 
Jewish faith. And the word “Cabbala” meant specifically the events 
of Bereshith and Merkabah to Theophilus Gale; it apparently meant 
the same to Henry More." Alexander Gill, as will be seen, was familiar 
with the terms and their meaning. In fact, as the Jewish Cabbalistic 
thought permeated the Christian world, the Merkabah mystery 
naturally attracted a good deal of attention. It was, after all, a Bibli- 
cal episode, patently allegorical in some sense, whose secret had been 
carefully guarded through the centuries by the Jews. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that well-known Old Testament commentators 
alluded to it. John Diodati, for example, in “The Analysis” of the 
Book of Ezekiel, Chapter 1, v. 4 (page 1 of unnumbered pages of 
“The Analysis”) writes, 


" The Guide to the Perplexed, trans. M. Friedlander, The English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library, XXX (London, 1885), m1, 1-2. 

2 Tbid., p. 23. 

3 Court of the Genliles, 1, 20; and More, Philosophical Writings, “Scholia to the 
General Preface,” p. xxviii. 
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His consecration to his function, by a glorious vision, which, whether it be a 
type of Gods providence ruling all sublunary things (typified by the wheels) 
by the ministery of Angels, (typified by the four creatures) or whether it 
points out Gods conduct of the Babylonish army to destroy Jerusalem, I 
shall leave the Reader to inform himself. . . . A vision it is, so mysterious, so 
difficult to be understood, that the Jewish Church did not permit any man 


to read it, untill he were thirty years of age: but no man to explain it, but 
only the generall heads. . . .4 


The interpretation of this passage by Grotius is interesting because 
it shows a recognition of the relationship, to be discussed later, be- 
tween Bereshith and Merkabah, and calls attention to the interpreta- 
tion of Maimonides. 


4. Et vidi) Visum hoc quod sequitur, 33790 id est, currum, vocant Hebraei, 
et hoc nomine appellant secretiorem Theologiam de Deo et Angelis; sicut 
Physicam appellant mwkt>a (Jn principio), ab initio Geneseos desumto 
nomine. Nolunt autem Iudaei has duas Scripturae partes legi nisi ab 
hominibus prouectae aetatis. 


Grotius then cites Mainmonides. 

It would appear, then, that knowledge of the central mysteries of 
the Jewish faith was widespread in the seventeenth century. What 
did the vision of the Chariot mean? 

Abelson generalizes on one aspect of its meaning: 

The Jewish mystic felt instinctively that the Merkabah typified the human 
longing for the sight of the Divine Presence and companionship with it. The 


chariot was a mystic instrument by which one was carried direct into the 
halls of the unseen. All mystics aimed to be a Merkabah rider."* 


But the Merkabah vision contained significances that went beyond the 
idea of a personal union with the Divine. It also signified universal 
and cosmic harmony of all being with the Divine Will. The Zohar, 
for example, teaches that the creation has four component realms 
or worlds, the world of emanation, the world of creative ideas, the 
world of creative formations, and, finally the world of creative 
matter. In Ezekiel’s vision, according to the Zohar, the Heavenly 
Man is seated on the throne and between the throne and the living 
creatures is the firmament. Thus three of the four worlds are sym- 
bolized. The first realm or world is wholly unknowable. The second 
realm is signified by the Heavenly Man, the third realm by the firma- 


4 Annotations upon the Holy Bible, 3rd ed. (London, 1651). 


% Hugo Grotius, Amnotationes in Velus Testamentum, ed. Vogel and Doederlein 
(Halae, 1775-76), U, 247. 
* Pp. 33-34 
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ment, and, finally the world of being is symbolized by the living 
creatures.'? And, most important, all of these worlds move according 
to one spirit, according to the mind and will of the Heavenly Man 
who sits on the throne. All nature and its creatures, the realm of 
universal Ideas and the Logos, in the vision, are in harmony with 
the Divine Will. 

Although interpretations vary in some degree, all unanimously 
point to the Merkabah as the symbolic vision of some kind of Divine 
Unity. That is how Henry More interpreted it. 

But the greatest Power over all hath Jesus Christ, or the Soul of the Messias, 
united with the eternal Logos, as is manifest from the vision of Ezekiel, or 
the Mercavah: which is nothing else but a Representation of this so mighty 
Polity and Government of Christ, reaching from the highest Aethereal Re- 


gions, or from what the Cadbalists call the Ariluthick World to this Asiathick 
and Terrestrial World in which our selves are.'* 


In the Divine Dialogues, More again returns to an exposition of the 
Merkabah. He finds the key to the vision in the fact that the Chariot is 
wholly obedient to the Will of God'® and then explains what the 
Chariot is: 

... the Vision of the Cherubim or Chariot of God seen by Ezekiel . . . is the 
Pattern of the Angelical Polity over which God immediately rules 

the great design of all is, that in the fulness of time the Church upon Earth 


may be his Chariot as fully and commandingly as the Angelical Orders in 
Heaven.” 


One of the characters in the Dialogue asks who rides in the Chariot 
and the reply is, ‘The Heavenly Humanity of the Son of God. His 
very Title is writ in Amber .. . if you read it Cabbalistically.’™ This 
last cryptic remark yields readily to analysis. In the Hebrew alphabet 
each letter represents a number as well as a sound. Consequently, 
each word has a numerical value as well as a conceptual meaning. To 
read “cabbalistically” frequently, though not always, refers to the 
process of determining the number of a word and then finding other 
words which have the same numerical value. It was believed that 
similar numerical values were the outward sign of a mystical affinity 
in the words themselves. The word “amber” is the Hebrew word 


17S. L. Mathers, The Kabbalah Unveiled (London, 1887), pp. 29-34. 
18 Philosophical Writings, “The Immortality of the Soul,” p. 206. 

19 Second ed. (London, 1713), p. 434. 

» Ibid., p. 433. 

1 Tbid., p. 440. 
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Chashmal, which means “light.” It is the modern Hebrew word for 
electricity. One of the qualities of amber, of course, is the mystical 
light which it seems to emanate. The numerical value of Chashmal is 
378. The numerical value of the word “Messiah” is 358. But if the 
second singular possessive suffix is added to Messiah, a form rather 
common in Old Testament writings, the necessary points are added 
and the two numbers are equal. To reduce the matter to English, it is 
as if the phrases “‘mystical light” and “‘your (or thy) Messiah” had 
the same numerical value and hence a mystical affinity.” 

Abelson states that, in general, the Merkabah vision signifies the 
idealized universe.” Such a universe, it is obvious, might be the one 
pre-existent in the mind of God or it might be the universe of the 
future when the creation is restored, and all things are again subject 
to the Creator. Bereshith, in other words, might signify “creation,” and 
Merkabah the “‘re-creation.”’ This is precisely the way in which Alex- 
ander Gill understood it.™ 
And as for that glory of His, which is manifest in the creature, it shall be 
more wonderfull and excellent in that worke of His recreation, which the 
Cabalists call de Mercava, when the creature in the world to come shall be 
brought to glory, and be able to consider the super-excellency of His mercy 


and goodnesse, than it is in this worke, de Bereshith, or state of creation in 
this present world.* 


The Cabbalistic interpretation of the Merkabah then postulates 
a cosmic cycle of creation, consequent separateness from the Divine, 
and finally a re-creation in which the Divine Will is again all in all. 
The re-creation is accomplished through the Heavenly Man or 
Logos. It is obvious that this is also Milton’s basic pattern for the 
War in Heaven in Paradise Lost. The Angelical Polity, intuitively 
obedient to the Divine Will, has been shattered by rebellion in which 
some of the angels deny their Creator and seek to live according to 
the dictates of their own creaturely wills. The Son restores the Divine 
Polity by ascending the Divine Chariot and defeating the Powers of 

® This was pointed out to me by my friend, Mr. Aharon Lichtenstein. Mr. Lichten- 
stein also noted that the Hebrew word for God is considered too sacred to be written 
and hence two “yods” are substituted for it. Each yod has a value of ten points. Hence, 
“Messiah of God” would also equal “amber” numerically. 

3 P. 97. 

% Gill, of course, was Milton’s headmaster at St. Paul’s and father of one of 
Milton’s oldest and best friends. An excellent study of their relationship is Arthur 
Barker’s “Milton’s Schoolmasters,”” MLR, xxx (1937), 517-36. 


% Sacred Philosophie, Article III, pp. 97-98. (Note: pagination begins over with 
Article III.) 
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Darkness. In Christ’s speech to the Father before he joins battle, the 
emphasis is wholly on transcendence of Self in obedience to the Divine 
Will. 
This I my Glory account, 

My exaltation and my whole delight, 

That thou in me well pleas’d declar’st thy will 

Fulfill’d, which to fulfil is all my bliss. 

Sceptre and Power, thy giving, I assume, 

And gladlier shall resign, when in the end 

Thou shalt be All in All, and I in thee 

For ever, and in mee all whom thou lov’st. (VI, 726-33) 


Milton’s first description of the Divine Chariot reproduces the 
cosmic features of the Merkabah vision: the Cherubic shapes, the 
Firmament above them and, finally, the Sapphire Throne inlaid with 
Amber (753-59). When the Son goes out to battle in the Chariot, 
those features are again emphasized. 


Hee on the wings of Cherub rode sublime 
On the Crystalline Sky, in Sapphire Thron’d. (771-72) 


The Unity signified by the vision is portrayed in the fact that Michael 


soon reduc’d 
His Army, circumfus’d on either Wing, 
Under thir Head imbodied all in one. (777-79) 


The theme of Unity and Harmony continues as the uprooted hills re- 
turn to their places and the earth smiles with “fresh Flow’rets.” 
Then as the Divine Chariot joins battle, “one Spirit” rules all the 
various symbols of the vision: the eyes, the wheels, the faces, and 
each eye “glar’d lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire.” In that 
moment, the Powers of Darkness are helpless. 

To reduce the concept to prose, when the creation is wholly obe- 
dient to the Divine Will, evil ceases to menace. Only the separateness 
of the creature from the Creator gives evil its scope and power. The 
rider of the Divine Chariot is the Son, the Logos, wholly obedient to 
the will of God, and the Chariot itself, as Henry More pointed out, 
is a representation of the three-fold world of creation wholly obedient 
to the will of the Son. 

One Spirit in them rul’d, and every eye 

Glar’d lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 

Among th’ accurst, that wither’d all thir strength, 

And of thir wonted vigor left them drain’d, 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall’n. (848-52) 
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In fact, this pattern of harmonious creation, rebellion with at- 
tendant chaos, and re-creation through the Logos becomes one of the 
basic patterns of all of Milton’s poetry. In Paradise Lost there is a 
threefold exemplification. First, on the cosmic level there is a Primal 
Creation, the creation of the Heavens and the Angels. It is followed by 
the rebellion of the angels under Satan, a separation from the Divine 
Will with its attendant chaos, and a re-creation of the Heavenly 
Polity through the symbolism of the Merkabah vision. Next, on the 
universal scale, is the creation of the first parents, their rebellion and 
consequent separateness accompanied by the chaotic motions of sun 
and seasons. Re-creation is ultimately to be accomplished again 
through Mediation. Finally, in the microcosm, there is the creation of 
the faculties in harmonious order under the dominance of reason, the 
counterpart in man of the Divine Reason, a rebellion of the sensual 
nature with attendant chaos in the mind itself, followed by a re- 
creation when prevenient grace removes the “stony” from the hearts 
of the first parents and sheds on their minds the divine illumination. 
Harmony is restored through grace. 

Paradise Lost gives clear indication that the War in Heaven con- 
tains deeply moving and significant meaning for Milton. Not only 
does Raphael doubt whether it is lawful to reveal the vision of the 
Chariot to mortals, but after the war, at the beginning of the Seventh 
Book, Milton, speaking in his own person and adéressing the Heavenly 
Muse, says, 

Up led by thee 
Into the Heav’n of Heav’ns I have presum’d, 
An Earthly Guest, and drawn Empyreal Air. .. . (12-14) 


Half remains unsung, Milton continues, but the second half may be 
sung “Standing on Earth, not rapt above the Pole,” and therefore it 
is safer for him to sing of it. Certainly he seems here to indicate an 
experience, mysterious and awesome, which embodies a deeply 
spiritual and significant meaning. Nor is this the first time in Mil- 
ton’s poetry that the vision of the Chariot has embodied an unusual 
experience. The following lines in the early poem, ‘‘The Passion,” 
point to the same kind of experience. 

See, see, the Chariot and those rushing wheels 

That whirl’d the Prophet up at Chebar flood; 

My spirit some transporting Cherub feels, 

To bear me where the Towers of Salem stood, 

Once glorious Towers, now sunk in guiltless blood; 
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There doth my soul in holy vision sit, 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit. 


Certainly Milton, in this passage, sounds like a Merkabah rider. 
Further, in J] Penseroso, the Chariot again is linked to an intimate 
knowledge of the Divine. 

But first, and chiefest, with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 


Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The Cherub Contemplation. (51-54) 


In Paradise Lost the same implications of transport and ecstatic vision 
are retained, but the Chariot is invested with far wider and deeper 
meanings. 

If, as has been suggested, Milton’s account of the War in Heaven 
is a Christian adaptation of the Merkabah theme, one may enquire if 
Milton recognized the correlation between Bereshith and Merkabah 
as had Gill, More, and others. Such a correlation would provide him 
with the kind of symmetrical pattern that is surely one of the most 
characteristic features of his art. It is the frequent utilization of such 
patterns that in large part gives to Paradise Lost its structured and 
symphonic quality, its triumphant achievement of classical form. 

An examination of the creation episode will show that Milton has 
utilized such a pattern and apparently has done so consciously. When 
the Word goes forth to consummate the act of Creation, he again 
rides in the Divine Chariot surrounded by the angelical polity. 

About his Chariot numberless were pour’d 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots wing’d. 
(VII, 197-99) 


When this host moves, the movement is “‘spontaneous, for within 
them Spirit liv’d, / Attendant on thir Lord” (204-5). The opening of 
the gates of Heaven evokes “harmonious sound,” and as the host of 
Heaven rides out to survey Chaos, the imagery suggests a battlefield. 
The Abyss, says Milton, was 


Outrageous as a Sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 

And surging waves, as Mountains to assault 

Heav’n’s highth, and with the Centre mix the Pole. (212-15) 


The rebel Angels, of course, had also assaulted heaven with mountains. 
In fact, much of the imagery in the War in Heaven scene suggests the 
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same kind of Chaos out of which creation is wrought. It will be re- 
membered that Milton compared the confusion and destruction 
wrought by the Armies to ‘“‘Nature’s concord broke.” Further images 
of chaos appear in the description of one phase of the battle. 
War seem’d a civil Game 

To this uproar; horrid confusion heapt 

Upon confusion rose: and now all Heav’n 

Had gone to wrack, with ruin overspread . . . 

(VI, 667-70) 


It was at that moment that the Messiah went forth to battle, ended 
the chaos, and restored the celestial harmony. 

Similarly, in the Creation scene, Christ rides into Chaos “‘on the 
wings of Cherubim uplifted,” and out of the discord brings harmony, 
purging downward 


That black tartareous cold Infernal dregs 
Adverse to life. (VII, 238-39) 


Uriel, who had witnessed the Creation, used significant imagery to 
describe it. 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul’d, stood vast infinitude confin’d; 
Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder sprung. 
(III, 710-14) 


The fall of the Angels occurred in much the same way, when every 
eye of the Chariot glared forth “lightning” and the heavenly land- 
scape was restored to order. At the same time, the Powers of Darkness 
and the “wild uproar” of the battle “stood rul’d.” 

It should be remembered that in the writings of the Alexandrian 
Fathers and in all of the Neo-Platonic offshoots, light is the particular 
symbol of the Logos, the Divine Reason. Henry More’s comment is 
squarely within the tradition. 

The highest manifestation of that Light created in the First day, being the 


face of Jesus Christ, the Heavenly Adam . . . the divine Intellect as it is com- 
municable to humane Souls.* 


An interesting facet of Milton’s adaptation of the Merkabah vision 
is that unity with the Divine Will brings freedom whereas separateness 
inevitably brings servitude. In Paradise Lost, Satan urges rebellion 


% Philosophical Writings, “Conjectura Cabbalistica,” p. 209. 
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in order to obtain freedom, and the loyal Abdiel replies that Satan 
can never be free because he is enthralled to himself, and Abdiel 
further says prophetically, ‘““Yet Chains in Hell, not Realms expect” 
(VI, 181). When the rebel Angels fall into hell, they are bound in 
“Adamantine chains,” although Satan justifies their position by 
maintaining that they are free. Mammon, however, comes closer to 
actuality when he describes their condition as a “state of splendid 
vassalage” (II, 251-52). 

The same idea is carried over into the microcosm where, when the 
faculties of the mind are rebellious, 

... true Liberty 
Is lost, which always with Right Keason dwells. 
(XII, 83-84) 


How closely this idea is related to the fall of the Angels is seen if we 
remember that the Father in Book VI says that those who refuse 
Right Reason for their law also refuse Messiah for their King (42-43). 
Obviously this is so because the Logos is the Divine Reason, and re- 
bellion against that Reason, whether in heaven or in man, is the same 
sin attended with the same consequences. When the passions rule 
over reason, man, “till then free,” is brought into servitude. 

Normally, I think, Milton’s art did not tend to paradox. He be- 
lieved too much in the rational faculties to orient himself primarily 
toward those paradoxical mysteries from which the faculty of reason 
was largely excluded. Yet in this theme he does present to the reader 
the central Christian paradox: in surrender of self lies man’s noblest 
freedom; in assertion of self (against the Divine) lies his bitterest 
servitude. When Adam, repentant after the Fall, says, “Henceforth I 
learn that to obey is best,” he strikes the central chord in Milton’s 
epic, the chord that is also central to the Divine Comedy: In His will is 
our peace.”’ 

Origen had clearly recognized the significance of Mediation seen 
under the imagery of warfare. 
If, then, that subjection be held to be good and salutary by which the Son 
is said to be subject to the Father, it is an extremely rational and logical 
inference to deduce that the subjection also of enemies, which is said to be 
made to the Son of God, should be understood as being also salutary and 


useful; as if, when the Son is said to be subject to the Father, the perfect 
restoration of the whole of creation is signified, so also, when enemies are said 


7 Cf. Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time, 2nd ed. (New York, 1948), p. 117. 
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to be subjected to the Son of God, the salvation of the conquered and the 
restoration of the lost is in that understood to consist.”* 


Except for the phrase “salvation of the conquered,” which indicates 
Origen’s belief that ultimately even the devils will be saved, the entire 
paragraph might have been a later and perceptive commentary on 
Milton’s War in Heaven. 

Henry More gives individual application to the sentiments of 
Origen. 
He it is (I mean the Spirit of Christ in us) that fights against all the powers 


of Death and Darkness in our Souls, and triumpheth gloriously over his and 
our enemies.”® 


The archetype of this warfare is, of course, the War in Heaven, and it 
is a sign of Milton’s inventive genius that he could devise a scene in 
which the heroic conflict required by epic convention also illustrated 
his own most profound Christian beliefs. 

The question naturally arises as to where Christian scholars got 
their interpretations of the Cabbala. It is possible, of course, that with 
the increased knowledge of Hebrew, Cabbalistic writings and com- 
mentaries may have become increasingly available. On the other hand, 
Professor Wolfson seems to feel that there is difficulty in accounting 
for the spread of Jewish learning if one attempts to trace its dis- 
semination only through the available Latin translations. He has sug- 
gested that there must have been a good deal of oral dissemination 
of the tradition.*° 

I cannot feel that in the chariot episode Milton follows the Zohar 
or any other Cabbalistic writings known to me. Rather I conjecture 
that scholars with strong Christian Platonist tendencies, such as 
Reuchlin and Pico, had perceived embedded in the Cabbalistic 
traditions, oral or written, materials that in their pure or “restored” 
form taught a Christian doctrine of creation and re-creation through 
the Logos. Milton could have learned of such an interpretation of the 
Bereshith and Merkabah from either More or Gill and possibly from 
Rosenroth, or he could have found and utilized the same sources on 
which these men drew.™ 

%8 The Writings of Origen, I, trans. Rev. Frederick Crombie, Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, x, (Edinburgh, 1872), 260-61. 

%® Discourses on Several Texts of Scripture (London, 1692), p. 454. 

%® Harry A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, Harvard Semitic Studies, v1 
(Harvard University Press, 1929), 34-35. 


31 For a learned discussion of the diffusion of Cabbalistic lore and learning in the 
Renaissance, see Joseph Leon Blau, The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in the 
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In any case, if the interpretation presented here appears to be sub- 
stantially correct, a good deal of rather heavy wit has been expended 
to little purpose in some criticisms of Milton’s War in Heaven. Only 
to the literalists and unimaginative among Christians can it fail to 
arouse deep and sympathetic response. The inner meaning of the 
Merkabah vision was always reserved for those who were willing to 
understand it spiritually, and in that vision Milton found an event, 
Biblical and Christian, in which some of his profound beliefs in Christ 
and the Christian message could be embodied. 

Thus I cannot agree with Mr. Tillyard that we must make a dis- 
tinction between Christ the Redeemer and Christ the vicegerent of the 
Father or with Professor Grierson that we remember the warrior 
Christ and not the Redeemer.” The warrior Christ is the Redeemer, 
and in the War in Heaven Milton shows one aspect of his Mediation, 
the kingly one, whereby he subdues and conquers the enemies of man 
and thus effects a restoration and return of harmony. 

J. H. ApAamson 


University of Utah 





Renaissance (Columbia University Press, 1944). The classic work on Cabbalistic 
thought is Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York, 1941). 

® E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1930), p. 279. H. J. C. Grierson, Milton and 
Wordsworth, and ed. (London, 1950), p. 105. 





“INTO THE IRREVOCABLE”: A NEW 
GEORGE ELIOT LETTER 


George Eliot, it is generally held, is one of those nineteenth-century 
authors who wrote intuitively, blotting hardly a line.’ Previously 
published correspondence of John Blackwood and A. W. Kinglake 
regarding her method of composition and apparently based on one of 
her letters to Blackwood seems to confirm this view. But one of her 
letters, hitherto unpublished, reveals that in it at least she makes no 
such claim of inspired composition. I offer here the text of that letter 
as well as an excerpt from Blackwood’s unpublished letter to Kinglake 
elaborating upon it, re-examine the description of George Eliot’s 
creative process this correspondence presents, and suggest two factors 
which contributed to the misinterpretation of her remarks. 

On 11 November 1874, George Eliot wrote her publisher, Black- 
wood, that she had made some progress with her new book, Daniel 
Deronda. On 13 November, he sent this good news along to Kinglake, 
author of Invasion of the Crimea, adding a brief description of George 
Eliot’s method of composition. On 15 November, Kinglake replied: 
Another novel from Mrs. Lewes [George Eliot] is really a national blessing! 
. .. What you tell me of the intellectual fermentation from which works like 
“Middlemarch” result is very interesting, and makes one envy the process 


of disciplined thought which, after the “simmering,” passes all at once into the 
“frrevocable.’” 


Blackwood was so pleased with the response that he quoted the 
passage verbatim in his next letter to George Eliot.* Neither he nor 
she thought it worthwhile to object to Kinglake’s misleading phrasing 
—if they noticed it. Yet Kinglake had not repeated verbatim what 
Blackwood had told him. What the publisher had written on 13 
November was: 


I found plenty of letters awaiting me here and among others one from George 
Eliot which gives happy promise of a new Novel from her as she tells me a 
large slice of Manuscript has passed into the “irrevocable.” She thinks and 


1 This belief is primarily based on a conversation with GE (then Mrs. John Cross) 
which John Cross reports in George Eliot’s Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals 
(Edinburgh & London, 1885), 111, 424-25. I try to prove the details of that report un- 
true in “Visions and Revisions: Chapter Ixxxi of Middlemarch,” PMLA, txxm (Sep- 
tember, 1957), 662-79. 

2 Mrs. Gerald Porter, William Blackwood and Sons (Edinburgh & London, 1898), 
ul, 114-15. Italics mine. 

* Gordon S. Haight, The George Eliot Letters (New Haven, 1954-55), VI, 91. Italics 
mine. 
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thinks over what she is going to write. It “simmers” in her mind as she says 


and then when she puts in upon paper it seems to pass into a reality mot to be 
altered.“ 


Blackwood himself, trying to say just what George Eliot means by 
“irrevocable’—that the work once written cannot be completely 
recalled—uses a phrase that is ambiguous: “not to be altered” sug- 
gests “not to be revised.” In her letter of 11 November to which he 
refers she did not say that she did not alter her work, any more than 
Blackwood had written Kinglake that her work passed “all at once” 
into the “irrevocable” 


The Priory, 
21 North Bank, 
Regents Park. 


Nov. 11. 74 
My dear Mr. Blackwood, 


Don’t despair of me. I am settled down now, and the thick slice of manu- 
script which has passed into the irrevocable before we left Earlswood,* had 
been read aloud to my private critic [George Lewes] and was immensely 
approved by him. I did not think it up to the mark myself, but he vows it is. 

Charles showed me your letter when he was here on Sunday. i have 
not read his article, so that I have no judgment to give, but I should have been 
glad to have it appear for Mrs. Senior’s sake, who has read and approved it.’ 
However, it may do for some other niche. 

Charles is a monumental reminder to us of our venerable years. He is the 
father of two children, wears spectacles, and has just been appointed head 
of a department in the P. O. with twenty men under his direction. And it 
seems to us but the other day when we brought him from Hofwyl looking 
like a crude German lad of seventeen. He is not, thank Heaven, a literary 
dabbler, but he sometimes writes on practical questions that interest him. 

You are rather hard on the master of Baliol [Benjamin Jowett], who is 
a favourite of mine. But he certainly is not a specimen of muscular Xtianity 
and he is wonderfully old-seeming for his years. I get on with him delightfully. 

If you feel it a grievance to migrate from the country to Edinburgh, 
think what it is for your wretched fellow Britons who are doomed to London— 


* Wing Commander G. D. Blackwood kindly sent me a transcript of this letter 
copied from John Blackwood’s Letter Book. The italics are mine. “Simmers” JB seems 
to have remembered from a letter GE wrote him a year earlier (5 Nov. 1873): “I am 
slowly simmering towards another big book”’ (Haight, v, 454). 

5 I quote the letter in full because it is unpublished, though it is only the first para- 
graph which concerns us here. I wish to thank the Keeper of Manuscripts of the 
National Library of Scotland, Mr. W. Park, for sending me a transcript of this letter. 
Haight, v1, 91, notes that this letter is missing. 

® They left Earlswood on 25 September 1874. 

7 G. H. Lewes’s son Charles had written an article on Mrs. Nassau Senior’s “Report 
on Workhouse Schools” and had sent it to Blackwood in mid-October while GE & GHL 
were in Europe. 
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much vaster wilderness of brick and mortar without the grand breaks and 
outlines of Edinburgh. But I suppose that Miss Blackwood thinks the Lon- 
doners the more enviable among the doomed,® and indeed I am not sure that 
I should like the Edinburgh life as a whole better than what we get here. As 
an equivalent for golf, I am going to see some tennis playing which, they tell 
me, is very fine, and possible as a private institution for ladies. 


Always yours truly, 
M. E. Lewes 


Blackwood and Kinglake have changed George Eliot’s statement 
of progress into what can be read® as a description of “inspired com- 
position,” the words passing “all at once” into a form “not to be 
altered.” Their additions, though unintentional, are neither insignifi- 
cant nor inexplicable. They are reflections of larger personal and 
public contexts. 

The “personal” context is the relationship of Kinglake the author 
to Blackwood the publisher and directly concerns Kinglake’s own 
method of composition. To Kinglake his own words seemed never 
“irrevocable,” not even in proof. His proof of the Inkerman volume, 
for example, was so much revised that Blackwood’s letter to him on 
4 March 1874—not too many months before the correspondence about 
George Eliot—though it accepts the numerous changes Kinglake 
made in that proof and even praises their net effect, seems to be 
slightly edged: 


Your proof is enough to strike terror into the soul of any but the most deter- 
mined compositor. ... However, your corrections, numerous as they are, 
are marvellously clear. ... The proof is quite a study in composition, and, 
much as I regret your taking such overwhelming trouble, I am bound to 
confess that you generally make your shots or sentences even more telling 
than they were at first.’° 


So behind the phrase “not to be altered” in Blackwood’s de- 
scription of George Eliot’s creative method lay not only her statement 
that a portion of her manuscript had “passed into the irrevocable,” 
but also, no doubt unconsciously, the feeling that the man to whom 
he was writing altered his proof more extensively than even a tolerant 


* See Haight, v1, 74, 76. 

® An obituary article on GE in Blackwood’s Magazine, cxxrx (February, 1881), 
255-68, presumably by William Blackwood, John’s nephew, and presumably based 
on the GE-JB correspondence, describes “her beautifully written manuscript free from 
blur or erasure” (p. 267) and thus perpetuates the myth of GE’s composing without 
revising, even though it does say she took great pains in planning her work. 

1 Porter, MI, 111. 
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and openhanded publisher would wish. Kinglake understood, though 
perhaps no more consciously; he thus had good reason to “envy the 
process of disciplined thought” which could commit words to paper 
“all at once.” 

There was, however, a still larger, a “‘public” context which con- 
ditioned these additions to George Eliot’s words. Though neither 
Blackwood nor Kinglake held with the Romantic notion that a “‘true 
literary genius” wrote in a Platonic frenzy of inspiration without 
subjecting his work to revision by the lesser faculties of judgment and 
reason, that theory was everywhere about them. The very phrases 
they chose to add to George Eliot’s own were from the Romantic 
aesthetic: ‘“‘not to be altered” suggests the absence of revision and 
“all at once’’ suggests the inspired moment of composition 

George Eliot herself may have been influenced by this widespread 
theory. When, six years after these letters, she described her own 
creative process to her husband, she must not have been clear or 
made herself clear. For Cross, in all honesty I am sure, says she told 
him that her best work was written “without alteration or erasure” 
when she abandoned “herself to the inspiration of the moment .. . in 
an intense state of excitement and agitation.” 

This description, up to now, has in some measure been confirmed 
by the published portions of the George Eliot-Blackwood and the 
Blackwood-Kinglake correspondence. But George Eliot’s original 
statement in her 11 November 1874 letter to the publisher, until now 
unpublished, does not suggest her writing in a moment of inspiration 
words never to be revised. These suggestions Blackwood and King- 
lake unintentionally added themselves, influenced by Kinglake’s own 
extensive revising of proof and by the ambient nineteenth-century 
theory of the creative process. 

Jerome BEATY 

University of Washington 





ANTONY AND PLEASURE 


Most of Shakespeare’s tragedies present protagonists responsible for 
resolving problems of human relationships in accordance with those 
moral or natural laws dominating the Elizabethan universe. One can 
speak, in very broad and admittedly general terms, of Coriolanus’ 
lack of self-control, of Lear’s dangerous folly, and of Macbeth’s and 
Brutus’ irrevocable moral decisions, and one can regard such emphasis 
on individual responsibility as basic material for Shakespeare’s con- 
struction of tragedy. The conduct of the action in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, however, is such as to have invited widely differing interpreta- 
tion because here, assuming that Shakespeare continues in his usual 
method, the center of responsibility is not easily apparent. My as- 
sumption is that Shakespeare, in this play, does continue to portray 
the individual as responsible, by some failure of reasoning or by some 
moral weakness, for his own tragedy. While there is not space to pro- 
pose a complete interpretation consistent with this position, what 
will be said about Antony here could lay the groundwork for such an 
approach since the purpose of this article is to suggest what a contem- 
porary audience may have regarded as the great weakness in the 
character of Shakespeare’s Roman. 

We should begin by noting that the Elizabethans were almost 
unanimous in condemning Antony and Cleopatra, if contemporary 
accounts of Roman history, tracts of morality, and dictionaries are 
adequate indication.’ The terms of condemnation, although arraign- 
ing the lovers for infatuation, pride, or political irresponsibility, are 
furthermore concerned often with the idea of gluttony. The lovers 
were generally criticized for spending so much time feasting, and one 
famous episode, for example, was that in which the queen, competing 
with Antony in the production of costly banquets, dissolved a pearl 
in vinegar and drank off the draught. In classical writings, the point 

1See J. Sleidan, A briefe Chronicle (London, 1563), sig. Kr; R. Reynoldes, A 
Chronicle (London, 1571), sigs. B7 ff., C f.; E. L., Romes Monarchie (London, 1596), 
sigs. Ka ff.; the standard definition of Cleopatra in both Elyot’s and Cooper’s dic- 
tionaries (identical for both and derived from Elyot where it appears first in the 1545 
ed.); L. Lloid, The Pilgrimage of Princes (London, 1586), sig. 252"; Brant, Ship of 
Fools, tr. A. Barclay, ed. T. H. Jamieson (Edinburgh, 1874), 1, 80-81; B. Castiglione, 
The Covrtyer, tr. T. Hoby (London, 1561), sig. 2F4; T. Fenne, Fennes Frutes (London, 
1590), sig. C3; T. Nashe, Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904), 1, 217; W. Ful- 
becke, An Historical Collection (London, 1601), sigs. V2"-V3, 2B4; T. Beard, The The- 
aire of Gods Iudgements (London, 1597), sigs. Z3’-Z4; J. Lipsius, De Constantia, tr. 


J. Stradling and ed. Rudolf Kirk (New Brunswick, 1939), p. 168. But see G. Pettie, 
A Petite Pallace, ed. H. Hartman (London, 1938), pp. 146, 174-75. 
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of this story was Cleopatra’s cleverness, but the Elizabethans re- 
garded the act as an ultimate in gluttony.* Such an emphasis, as 
opposed, for instance, to one on lechery, would appear odd, yet it is 
interesting to note that much of the imagery in Shakespeare’s play 
also refers to food, and always in a pejorative manner. Leo Kirsch- 
baum has pointed out many of these images which, in addition, allude 
to the love relationship. In general, Antony is described as the eater, 
Cleopatra as the food. Formerly, Julius Caesar had been the eater. 
In Cleopatra’s words: “Broad-fronted Caesar, / When thou wast 
here above the ground, I was / A morsel for a monarch” (I.v.29-31). 
At another point, Antony furiously describes the queen as “‘a morsel 
cold upon / Dead Caesar’s trencher”’ (ITI.xiii.116-17).’ 

Granting a general artistic appropriateness in such imagery, it 
would, however, be well to determine other reasons why Shakespeare 
used food as a metaphor for sexuality in this play, especially since 
the Cleopatra story itself, was so often associated with the idea of 
gluttony. An answer can be furnished by the fact that gluttony— 
overeating or feasting—had long been regarded as a cause of lechery. 
The association of ideas is to be found in Chaucer, in Langland, and 
in Guillaume de DeGuileville, the last giving the longest and most 
thorough exposition. In his allegorical work, The Pilgrimage of the 
Life of Man, DeGuileville has ““Glotonye” explain to the pilgrim that 
she is a double sin comprising excessive eating and excessive drinking. 
She is also 

... kynrede and allye 
Off Venus; ffor lykerousnesse 
Off welfare, and gret excesse, 


Engendre and cause naturelly 
fflesshly lust and lechery. 


Gluttony and Venus are so close together that those in Gluttony’s 
“demeyne” unto Venus “‘must obeye.” Gluttony is thus a person 
whose trade is “bauderye.” The lesson is illustrated when Venus and 


* For extended comment on the pearl story, see Elyot, The Gouernour (London, 
1546), sigs. 2B-2B2. For Cleopatra and gluttony, see the definition in Elyot and 
Cooper; J. Hall, Collected Poems, ed. A. Davenport (Liverpool, 1949), p. 37; Burton, 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. Shilleto (London, 1903), u, 174; L. Lloid, op. cit., 
sig. 3E2; Nashe, op. cit., u, 267; Sleidan, Joc. cit.; Two Guides to a good life (London, 
1604), sig. F2 (S.T.C. 12466); E. L., loc. cit. 

* Cf. Troilus’ fury at the unfaithful Cressid (V.ii.158-6o). Similar use of food 
imagery is strikingly prevalent in Troilus; cf. ILii.7o-72. For Kirschbaum, see 
“Shakespeare’s Cleopatra,” SAB, xrx (1944), 161-71. 
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“Glotonye”’ depart together to attack a great lord, binding him until 
he lies helpless in the mire while his followers leave him in scorn.‘ 

This idea that Lust or Lechery followed Gluttony was also common 
in the Elizabethan period. Francis Meres notes that “As gluttony 
kindleth the concupiscence of luxury: so temperance and abstinence 
mortifieth the lusts of the body.” A more succinct statement is 
Jonson’s epigram, “On Gvt.” 

Gvt eates all day, and lechers all the night, 
So all his meate he tasteth ouer, twise: 
And, striuing so to double his delight, 

He makes himselfe a thorough-fare of vice. 
Thus, in his belly, can he change a sin, 
Lust it comes out, that gluttony went in. 


When we also note that the Elizabethans considered certain foods, 
particularly potatoes, as aphrodisiacs, the association of food with 
lust is significantly re-emphasized.® 

Antony and Cleopatra and their gluttony were often mentioned 
in contexts which suggest a concurrent pejorative attitude toward 
lechery. In the Life and Death of Mary Magdalene (1565), a poem 
which lavishly paints the early life of the converted prostitute, the 


poet conveys such an association by describing the alluring food at 
the banquet as like that which “Cleopatra gaue, vnto her Paramour.” 
Also significant is Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s writing. In 
Plutarch’s essay on the fortune of the Romans, Fortune notes that the 


4G. de DeGuileville, The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, tr. John Lydgate, ed. 
F. J. Furnivall and K. B. Locock, EETS ES, txxvu, txxxm, xcu (London, 1899- 
1904), ll. 13035 ff. See also Chaucer, Poetical Works, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933), Pp. 303, 308; Langland, Piers the Plowman, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 
1886), A. Passus V, 57-58 where “Lechery,” in his confession, does not promise to 
avoid lechery but to avoid too much eating and drinking. Cf. also M. W. Bloomfield, 
The Seven Deadly Sins (Michigan State College, 1952), pp. 105-106, who shows the 
most common groupings of the sins. Gluttony always directly precedes lechery, an 
order which Chaucer (see above) assumes and justifies. 

5 See Hall, The Discovery of a New World, tr. J. Healey, ed. H. Brown (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937), p. 70 and Brown’s note; Thomas Lodge, Wits Miserie (London, 1596), 
sig. G3"; Troilus, V.ii.55-57. For Jonson, see Works, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson 
(Oxford, 1925-52), vi, 76. For Meres, see Palladis Tamia, facsimile ed. by D. C. Allen 
(New York, 1938), sig. M4. Other examples of this concept of gluttony are in Hall, 
Discovery, p. 18; Bastingius, Exposition ... upon the Catechisme (Cambridge, 1595), 
sig. 2G; R. Rogers, A Garden of Spiritual Flowers Part II (London, 1610), sig. G3’; 
G. Gascoigne, Complete Works (Cambridge, 1910), u, 247. For other Elizabethan 
references to this complex, see F. M. Dickey, Not Wisely But Too Well (San Marino, 
1957), p. 186 and m. 6. Dickey also alludes here to the association of lust and gluttony 
with idleness, a subject discussed elsewhere in this article. 
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ill success of Augustus’ competitors was all part of that emperor’s 
fortunes. One of these competitors was Antony, who, for the sake of 
Augustus’ fortune, overindulged. The Greek word used by Plutarch 
in this connection is d8pifev, which means to revel in self-indulgence. 
Its connotations are such that when applied to horses it means “‘to 
prance.” Holland, however, translates the single word in this manner: 
“For it was for his sake that . . . Antonius lived riotously in drunken- 
nesse, gluttonie, and lecherie [italics mine].’”* 

Shakespeare, although, surprisingly, he does not use the pearl 
episode, also suggests the idea of feasting and gluttony as part of the 
love affair throughout his play, aside from the imagery to which we 
have referred. A source deviation emphasizes this fact. Maecenas, in 
his conversation with Enobarbus about the pleasures of Egypt, asks: 
“Eight wild-boars roasted whole at a breakfast, and but twelve 
persons there; is this true?” Enobarbus answers: ‘‘This was but as a 
fly by an eagle”’ (II.ii.183-86). Plutarch, however, merely mentions 
that his grandfather once in Antony’s kitchen “‘saw a world of di- 
versities of meates, and amongst others, eight wild boars roasted 
whole.’’? The spectator was amazed when he found that there were 
only twelve guests for such a supper, but the cook explained that 
Antony had very uncertain hours “and therefore we do not dresse one 
supper only, but many suppers, bicause we are vneerteine of the 
houre he will suppe in.” North glosses the beginning of this section: 
“The excessiue expences of Antonius and Cleopatra in Aegypt,” thereby 
emphasizing that this incident is to be regarded not as an example of 
greed but rather of waste and careless expense. Shakespeare alters 
this meaning to suggest that Antony ate great amounts of food. 

Elsewhere in the play, we note that banqueting is a characteristic 
activity of the hero. Enobarbus, in Lii.11, comes in saying “Bring in 
the banquet quickly; wine enough / Cleopatra’s health to drink.” 
IL.vii.r11 is a whole scene devoted to a banquet. Caesar is depicted 
as hardly indulging, while it is Antony who leads the dance and says: 
“Come, let’s all take hands / Till that the conquering wine hath 
steep’d our sense / In soft and delicate Lethe.” 


6 Plutarch, The Morals, tr. Philemon Holland (London, 1603), sig. 3G4”. Amyot’s 
translation of the Greek word is, presumably, “yurongnoit & paillardoit.’’ For Mary 
Magdalene, see ed. of H. O. Sommer, EETS ES, txxvu (London, 1899), 14. Cf. Jon- 
son’s Volpone, III.vii.191-93; Nashe, op. cit., u, 267; L. Lloid, op. cit., sig. 2T’, and 
contexts. 

7 Plutarch, Lives (London, 1579), sig. 4Ns5’. 
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Aiter the battle of Actium, when Antony and Cleopatra are friends 
again, Antony ends the scene by saying: “Some wine within there, 
and our v:ands! Fortune knows, / We scorn her most when most she 
offers blows” (III.xi.73-74). Again, the night before the second 
battle, after another quarrel with Cleopatra, Antony, referring to his 
captains, says “to-night I’ll force / The wine peep through their 
scars”’ (III.xiii.1go-g1). In IV.iii, we have Antony’s farewell speech 
which ends the scene by stating “‘Let’s to supper, come, / And drown 
consideration” (IV.iii.44-45). Finally, after the successful defense 
of Alexandria, Antony tells Scarrus, 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup together, 
And drink carouses to the next day’s fate. (IV.viii.32—34) 


While we have confined ourselves only to those allusions made by 
Antony himself or to those suggested as portrayed on the stage, they 
are sufficient to show that the banquet idea is constantly kept in mind. 
It might be worth suggesting that the gluttony motif was so firmly 
established in the tradition of the story that Shakespeare had only 
to allude to it lightly to evoke the association. When we also consider 
his imagery which expressed lechery in terms of appetite for food, we 


might conclude that an understandable consistency links the terms 
of that basic metaphor. Gluttony led to lust, and, therefore, could 
symbolize lust.® 

Considering this context of Gluttony, might we not then be 
justified in regarding Shakespeare’s treatment of Antony and Cleo- 
patra in such terms as indication of a pejorative attitude toward 
the love affair itself? Such a conclusion would seem to be justified but 
in itself is an oversimplification, because Antony’s possible gluttony, 
like Lear’s madness, is only a symptom of a larger indulgence. 

Lust and Gluttony, when depicted in morality plays, were often 


® Cf. an illustration to Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus reproduced by M. Doran, 
Endeavours of Art (Madison, 1954), p. 375. The Cleopatra story is summarized by two 
panels. In one, Cleopatra, at table with Antony, holds a piece of food in both 
hands and is about to put it in her mouth, in the other, the two are committing suicide 
Cf. also the depictions of Luxuria feasting in the medieval MSS of Prudentius’ Psy- 
chomachia: H. Woodruff, “The Illustrated Manuscripts of Prudentius,” Art Studies, 
Med., Ren., and Mod., vu (1929), figs. 60-61, 66-67, 90-91. For possible metaphorical 
use of the concept of gluttony to embody lechery, see Troilus throughout. Cf. also 
Venus and Adonis, \l. 793 ff.; Othello, IIL.iv.104-106; Lyly, Campaspe, V.iii.35-41; 
Spenser, F.Q., IV, vii, 5 ff.; R. Armin, A Nest of Ninnies (London, 1608): the concept 
of the fat fool, Jemy Camber. 
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joined by a third vice, Sloth. Together, these vices constituted the 
three traditional aspects of the sins of the Flesh. In Faustus, Marlowe 
utilized this complex for his parade of the seven deadly sins. “‘Sloath”’ 
herself makes this clear: 

I am sloath, I was begotten on a sunny banke, where I haue laine euer since, 


and you haue done me great iniury to bring me from thence, let me be carried 
thither againe by Gluttony and Leachery. (vi. 785 ff., A-text) 


Sloth was related to these other two vices in several ways. Often, 
in keeping with its reputation as the cause of all sin, it brought on 
Lechery and Gluttony, as we see in Thynne’s emblem which depicts 
Diana running from a Cupid who shoots but cannot wound. Diana, 
“flienge Canker of slothfull eise, / in huntinge spends the daye.” 
The moral, therefore, is that whoever wisely “‘seekes to shunn / the 
force of Cupids Ire / vse exercise, flie Idle thoughtes; / soe shalt thow 
quench his fire.””® 

Often, however (as in Perseverance), sloth was the result of 
lechery. Because of “voluptuosyte,”’ says Barclay, “dull slouth doth 
pyteously oppres / The lusty bodyes of many a great estate.” Vol- 
uptuousness, or lechery, makes a man “Slouthfull and dull” by 
blinding the wits and tending to ‘abate and swage / The strength of 
man, and his audacyte.’”” 

Sloth was a complicated sin. Originally a form of slackness in the 
worship of God, it gradually came to suggest worldly inactivity of a 
certain kind.“ Thomas Lodge’s long definition in Wits Miserie not 


® Francis Thynne, Emblemes and Epigrames (London, 1600), ed. F. J. Furnivall, 
EETS OS, txiv (London, 1876). See Faerie Queene I, iv, for the role of Sloth which 
precedes Gluttony and Lust. Cf. Robert Aylett, Thrifts Equipage (London, 1622), the 
section on Diligence and its enemies, sigs. B8 ff.; Two Guides, sigs. Hs’-H6; Nashe, 
op. cit., 1, 216. 

Op. cit., 0, 299 ff. For sloth as result, cf. the activities of Poliphagus (gluttony) 
and Epithymus (lechery) in John Davies, Humours Heauen on Earth (London, 1609), 
esp. stanza 76. For the general association of Lechery, Gluttony, and Sloth, see Hur- 
ault, Peliticke, Moral and Martial Discourses, tr. Arthur Golding (London, 1595), sig. 
V6"; “Of three things to be shunned” in Procter, A Gorgious Gallery, ed. H. E. Rollins 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1926); Burton, Anatomy, ed. A. R. Shilleto (London, 1893), 11, 
70; Nashe, op. cit., 11, 145-47; Dekker, Sewen deadlie Sinns of London (London, 1606): 
“Candlelight” and “Sloth.” 

4 See the various commentaries on Sloth in Jacob’s Well, ed. A. Brandeis, EETS 
OS, cxv (London, 1900); Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. R. Morris, EETS OS, 
xxim (London, 1866); The Lay Folks’ Catechism, ed. Simmons and Nolloth, EETS OS, 
cxvimt (London, 1901); Robert of Brunne’s Handling Sinne, ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS 
OS, cxxur (London, 1903); Lydgate’s Reason and Sensuality, ed. E. Sieper, EETS ES, 
LXXxIV, Lxxxrx (London, 1901, 1903). Transition is to be seen in The Castile of Per- 
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only clarifies the various aspects of this malady, but also furnishes 
some typical synonyms. Calling the sin ‘“Jdlenesse’’ and naming it 
after a devil,” he breaks it into five categories. One such is “ Pusai- 
lanimitie and Worldlie feare,” which is defined as that fear which makes 
“easie thinges impossible by mistrust, and so transporteth affections 
that they can claime no title in their owne natures.” This is a temporal 
and foolish kind of fear rising from the “loue of transitorie things.” 
The “‘ordinarie seate of this humor is in the sensualitie of the heart.” 
With this weaknesse of spirit was Anthonie the Romane seasd, who seeing 
the increases of Caesar, when his meanes of resist were sufficient, retired 


himselfe to his Timoneum, leauing both Cleopatra and his business, as desti- 
tute of all hope, before the assurance of this danger. (sig. Or) 


More specifically connected with the idea of lechery and gluttony 
is another category entitled “‘Dulnesse of spirit.” This sin, instead of 
hindering the beginning of a work, “letteth the performance of it 
when it is begun, & maketh a man giue ouer in the midst of his 
busines.” This sin has three divisions: ‘“Idlenesse,”’ ‘“‘Slownesse,” and 
“Tepiditie.” It is most commonly in those sorts of men 
that are too much subiect to their flesh, and being bondslaues to their sensual 
lusts, haue their reasons obscured, and their desires dulled. . . . For they only 
like beasts respect present things, hauing no care of that which is to come. 
(sigs. O1’-O2") 

This then is perhaps what other Elizabethans had in mind when they 
associated Lechery and Gluttony with Sloth. 

Antony is utilized once again when Lodge examines a final cate- 
gory. “Negligence” is the lack of ability to provide beforehand, says 
Lodge, quoting Isidore of Seville. “By him Anthony dallying in de- 
lights with Cleopatra, gaue Caesar oportunitie in many victories” 
(sig. 03). 

Summing up his definiticns, Lodge emphasizes the interaction of 
Sloth with the higher reason. Sloth, says Lodge, is like a “Paralisis.” 
Just as the paralyzed man loses the use of his nerves, so “fareth it by 





severance (c. 1425). Gluttony feeds the flesh, Lechery attacks, and Sloth says that when 
Mankind and Lechery are in bed together on Sunday morning, he will keep them from 
going to church. The relationship of the three associated sins is not clear in the Digby 
Mary Magdalene (early sixteenth century), but see Spenser’s “Idleness” (F.Q., I, iv, 
20). He is a monk, with an unused breviary, who shuns exercise, but leads his life in 
“lawlesse riotise.” 

® This device shows the tenacity of some of these traditions. Lodge employs the 
same scheme of devil names for sins as is used in the Lollard tract, The Lanterne of List 
(1409-10), published in London, 1530(?). 
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a slothfull man, who looseth by this sicknes the light of his mind, the 
vse of his vnderstanding, y® good affections that are the props and 
pillars of the same, and becommeth but the image of that which in 
effect he is not” (Sig. Pr). 

Lodge was not alone in defining Sloth as a type of aberration of 
the reason, a paralysis of intellect often accompanying fleshly vice. 
Lawrence Humfrey, using the word “incontinence,” described the 
mental and physical effects similarly (also using Antony as an ex- 
ample), and Harington’s whole commentary on the idleness of 
Ariosto’s Rogero is in accordance with the principles we have de- 
scribed. Furthermore, characterizations of Antony, other than Shake- 
speare’s, reveal this important principle of sloth” as operating in him, 
and the application of this body of thought to Shakespeare’s character, 
who we have suggested was already subject to lechery and glut- 
tony, goes far toward explaining much of the action of the play. It 
is more obvious than the various statements which we now adduce for 
the sake of formal demonstration. 

After Antony has received his bad news from Rome at the begin- 
ning of the play, he comments: ‘Ten thousand harms, more than the 
ills I know, / My idleness doth hatch” (L.ii. 133-34). Not long after- 
wards, he associates this “idleness” with Cleopatra herself: ‘““But that 
your royalty / Holds idleness your subject, I should take you / For 
idleness itself” (I.iii.g1—93). Later in the play, it is Pompey who goes 
further to sum up the total complex of fleshly indulgence: 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain fuming. Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, 


That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 
Even till a Lethe’d dulness.™ (II.i.22-27) 


3 Cf. Caesar's Revenge, ed. F. S. Boas (London, 1911), ll. 1322-25; S. Daniel, 
Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1885), m1, Cleopatra, ll. 529-42; S. Bran- 
don, The Vertuous Octavia, ed. R. B. McKerrow (Oxford, 1909), ““Octauia to Antonius,” 
ll. 262-69. For Humfrey and Harington, see L. Humfrey, The Nobles (London, 1563), 
sigs. S1-S1’; Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, tr. J. Harington (London, 1591), sig. 2M2’. 
For the intellectual aspects of sloth, cf. J. T. McCullen, “Dr. Faustus and Renaissance 
Learning,” MLR, 1 (1956), 6-16. 

4 Cf. Edgar’s fictional account of himself in Lear, II1.iv.87-96. In Palingenius, 
Zodiake of Life, tr. B. Googe and ed., in facsimile, R. Tuve (New York, 1947), sig. C4, 
“Leth” is the nurse of “Sleepe” who walks with lady Gluttony and oppresses the mind. 
Cf. W. Rankins, Seauen Satyres (London, 1598), sig. C4, for Lethe as idleness. Cf. also 
J. E. Hankins, Shakespeare's Derived Imagery (Lawrence, 1953), Ch. 9, for Lethe as 
idleness and for a related conclusion concerning sloth as‘a result of gluttony. 
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Enobarbus also sums up the fleshly complex when he tells Maecenas 
that in Egypt they “did sleep day out of countenance,” made the 
night light with drinking, ate more than eight wild boars at one meal, 
but had “more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily deserved 
noting.” “She’s a most triumphant lady,” answers Maecenas im- 
mediately, leaving us in no doubt, incidentally, that the antecedent 
of “she” is “monstrous matter of feast.” 

It is the political plot, however, which most strongly emphasizes 
the idea of Sloth, since the whole point of it is that Antony is now in- 
capable of dealing with his affairs. We find this idea recurring through- 
out the play, presented not so much in terms of Cleopatra’s influence 
on Antony, but in terms of the complicated influence of “‘idlenesse”’ 
itself. It is Octavius who adumbrates the differentiation. He grants 
that as far as lust and “‘tippling” are concerned (I.iv.16 ff.), 

(. . . his composure must be rare indeed 
Whom these things cannot blemish), yet must Antony 


No way excuse his foils when we do bear 
So great weight in his lightness. 


The idea is immediately rephrased, presumably for emphasis: 


If he fill’d 
His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 
Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones 
Call on him for’t! But to confound such time 
That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 
As his own state and ours—’tis to be chid 
As we rate boys, who being mature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure 
And do rebel to judgment. 


Caesar, in other words, can understand lechery and gluttony, but by 
failing to understand why Antony cannot put these aside or recognize 
the importance of the emergency, he poses the question to the au- 
dience and thus emphasizes the presence of another factor. As we 
have seen from the commentators, it is Sloth accompanying sensual! 
indulgence which tends to subvert judgment and cause neglect of 
duty. 

The plot element which most emphasizes Antony’s sloth is 
Antony’s action when he fights Caesar. Here, not torn between duty 
and desire, but theoretically protecting his relationship with Cleo- 
patra, he still is slow to act. Especially is this pointed out when Caesar 
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takes Toryne. Antony wonders how this could have happened so 
quickly (III.vii.21), and Cleopatra, in a source deviation, tells him. 
In Plutarch she made a Greek joke which minimized the incident, 
but Shakespeare, perhaps to accentuate the contrariness of his 
queen’s character, makes her answer: ‘“‘Celerity is never more ad- 
mir’d / Than by the negligent.”” By this same remark, however, she 
does echo Lodge’s identical label of ‘“‘negligence’’ for this same aspect 
of Antony’s war with Caesar. Antony himself is forced to admit: “A 
good rebuke.”’ Antony is unable to avoid the consequences of his 
indulgence in the Flesh even when fighting to protect his Egyptian 
way of life. 

We have learned that sloth also deprives one of judgment, and 
Enobarbus marks Antony’s loss of this quality when the latter 
challenges Caesar to a duel (III.xiii.36—37): “Caesar,” he says, “thou 
hast subdu’d / His judgement too.” Caesar himself laughs at the 
challenge (IV.i), and the deterioration of Antony’s judgment is later 
dramatized when, after Caesar’s refusal, Antony is made to say, with 
touching naivete: 


He will not fight with me, Domitius? 
Eno. No. 
Ant. Why should he not? (IV.ii.1 ff.) 


Plot parallelism also brings out the role of sloth in Antony’s action. 
While Plutarch and other historians regarded the major battle as 
that at Actium, and the remaining skirmishes merely as minor in- 
cidents, Shakespeare presents and builds emotionally toward three 
battles of seemingly equal importance. In both naval battles, the 
first and the last of the three, similar elements are present. We are 
informed that Antony should not fight by sea and, in both cases, 
Cleopatra is instrumental in the defeat: by her flight in the first battle 
and by the betrayal of the fleet in the last. Careful orders are always 
given by Caesar, in these battles, not to provoke fighting by land. 
The issue of land vs. sea is debated in the play (III.vii.25-67) and 
understood by Antony himself in IV.x.1, where he nevertheless plans 
to fight the last battle again by sea, not having learned the lesson 
which is clear to his audience. The second battle, however, is by 
land, and, significantly, Antony wins it. 

This land-battle, only a “sally” in Plutarch, is elaborately pre- 
pared for by three scenes (IV.iv, v, vi), an indication of the thematic 
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importance of the incident in which Antony, for once, is using some 
judgment. Examination of the episode reveals interesting touches. 
We have, for instance, the conversation before the battle (IV. iv): 


Ant. Eros! mine armour, Eros! 


Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Ant. No, my chuck. 


Cleopatra invites him to sloth, as it were, but Antony refuses, and 
eventually wins the battle. Throughout this same scene, we have 
many references to the earliness of the hour. “To business that we 
love,’’ says Antony to a soldier that enters, “we rise betime.” The 
soldier answers: “A thousand, sir, / Early though’t be, have on their 
riveted trim” (ll. 20-22). In the next five lines we have two more 
references to the fact that it is morning, a time not mentioned by 
Plutarch. 
Capt. The morn is fair: good morrow, general. 
All Good morrow, general. 
Ant. Tis well blown, lads. 
This morning like the spirit of a youth 
That seems to be of note, begins betimes. 


Would all this be necessary if the audience were not meant to con- 
trast previous sloth or idleness with Antony’s present energy? 
Enobarbus has already told us that they used “to sleep day out of 
countenance.” 

One final incident epitomizes the idea of sloth. As background, we 
should note that in two plays of the 1570’s, when “Wit” is seduced 
by “Idleness,” he is put to sleep, robbed, reclothed in motley, painted 
in the face, and, on awaking, he is recognizable neither to others nor 
to himself as he looks in a mirror. Similarly, Lodge tells us that the 
slothful man “becommeth but the image of that which in effect he 
is not” (Sig. Px), and Ariosto’s Rogero is himself “in nothing but in 
name.” Garnier’s Antony is told by Lucilius that a lord who follows 
fleshly vice “heares nought, sees nought, doth nought of a king, / 
Seeming himselfe against himselfe conspirde,’’ while Antony says 
“so I me lost.’ 


% R. Garnier, The Countess of Pembroke’s Antonie, tr. Countess of Pembroke, ed. 
Alice Luce (Weimar, 1897), ll. 1188-89. For Ariosto, see op. cit., Bk. VII, st. 47. Cf. 
F. Quarles, Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grossart (London, 1881), m1, 60. For the plays, 
see The Marriage of Wit and Science, ed. J. S. Farmer (London, 1909), sigs. D4—E2"; 
without the mirror motif is The Mariage of Wilt and Wisdome, ed. J. O. Halliwell (Lon- 
don, 1846). In this play “Idleness” is a woman; in the former play, “Idleness”’ is ac- 
companied by a woman, “Wantonness.” 
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Shakespeare’s Antony, after his last defeat, devotes twenty lines 
at a crucial point in the play comparing himself to a cloud which con- 
stantly changes shape (IV. xiv). He concludes by saying to Eros: 

now thy captain is 
Even such a body: here I am Antony, 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape. (ll. 12-14) 


This statement is the culmination of a number of such allusions. 
Philo said that “sometimes, when he is not Antony, / He comes too 
short of that great property / Which still should go with Antony” 
(I.i.57-9). Later, answering Caesar’s accusations of his failure to 
furnish arms, Antony answers by saying that he had only “neglected” 
to: “And then when poisoned hours had bound me up / From mine 
own knowledge” (II.ii.89-91). After the defeat at Actium, Scarrus 
also notes that Antony’s manhood did “violate” itself. In terms of the 
metaphors used to describe the effect of idleness, these remarks re- 
garding Antony take on a deeper significance. 

That Antony was too much subject to the complex of fleshly vices 
which the Elizabethans often called “Pleasure’™* (and to which he 
himself may allude when he says that in the East his “pleasure lies’’), 
is a fact to which the hero himself testifies when he speaks with 
Octavia. The figure he uses may serve as an adequate summary of 
those ideas which we have suggested here. “I have not kept my 
square,” he says to her, “but that to come / Shall all be done by the 
rule” (IL.iii.6—7). We need only consult George Wither’s Collection of 
Emblemes to gather the significance of Antony’s metaphor. Under an 
emblem which depicts a carpenter’s square and a bridle, we are in- 
formed that the square is law and that the bridle is discipline. ‘““Hee 
that can by these, his Passions bound, / This Emblems meaning, use- 
fully, hath found.’”” 

The kind of Antony that emerges from this study is plausible as a 
tragic figure. If we are to assume instead that love rules all, the al- 
ternatives are to look for tragedy in Antony’s suicide performed under 


% See J. Hall, Heaven upon Earth, ed. Rudolf Kirk (New Brunswick, 1948), Sect. 
a1; The Life and Death of Mary Magdalene, pp. 10 ff.; Garnier, op. cit., Il. 1150 ff.; 
Shakespeare, Troilus, I.ii.171 ff., Lear, IV.vi.123 ff. Nashe called the complex “Deli- 
cacie,” op. cit., 1, 145 ff. Palingenius, op. cit., sigs. Br’, Bs ff. A. Nowell’s Catechisme 
(London, 1593), sig. B2’, comprehends these three sins in the commandment against 
adultery. For these latter two works, see T. W. Baldwin, Petty School, pp. 86-87, and 
Small Latine, 1, 652 ff. 

17 George Wither, A Collection of Emblemes Ancient and Moderne (London, 1635), 
Emblem 35; cf. sigs. 2D2, Z2”. 
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mistaken assumptions, or in the fact that he lost the war. Shallow 
material in themselves, both of these events take on deeper meaning, 
however, when they can be regarded as stemming from that general 
weakness in Antony which has been the subject of this paper. In very 
general terms, this is an Antony, loved by his friends, feared by his 
enemies, and exercising through his better qualities an electric 
domination over those around him. At the end, brought to nothing 
through his own vices, he is a puppet reduced to piteous speech over 
the “dead” Cleopatra. And enveloped by this deception which renders 
everything he says doubly ironic, he cannot even take his own life 
properly. Like Coriolanus and Macbeth, he dies unreclaimed and 
deluded, in the lap of his fatal lure, his head swimming with self- 
deceptive thoughts. Yet his stature is sufficient to motivate even 
Cleopatra’s actions in Act V, which in its constant allusions to Antony 
renders tribute to his essential greatness. 
J. Leeps BARROLL 
University of Texas 





THREE NOTES: TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, V.vii.11; 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, I1.i.54; MEASURE 
FOR MEASURE, I1.i.39 


I 
“double hen’d sparrow,” Troilus and Cressida, V.vii.11. 


Thersites, watching the combat between Menelaus and Paris, eggs 
on cuckold and cuckold-maker: 
now bull, now dogge, lowe; Paris lowe; 


now my double hen’d sparrow; lowe Paris, 
lowe; the bull has the game: ware hornes ho? 


Where the First Folio has sparrow, the Quarto (1609) has spartan; the 
form double hen’d is found in both folio and quarto. Eighteenth- 
century editors appear to have had no difficulty in understanding the 
folio text; the quarto’s spartan they ignore, although Pope notes the 
variant as found “‘in the old edition.”” More recent scholars, weighing 
the relative merits of sparrow and spartan have been puzzled by 
double hen’d.‘ ‘Spartan’ certainly refers to Menelaus; yet, as Sisson 
says, ‘““The image of the Spartan Menelaus as a cock bird with two 
hens is inexplicable.”* Alexander, following Kellner (1925), would 
make sense of the quarto text by the emendation ‘double horn’d’: 
“This fits the context admirably. Menelaus the Spartan is fighting 
with Paris, and as Paris has seduced Helen, her first husband is given 
the cuckold’s horn by that scurvy commentator Thersites.’’* Sisson 
would go a step further and write off the folio’s sparrow as “an ap- 
parent editorial emendation” to suit the (erroneous) double hen’d. 

Detailed study of folio/quarto variants has not, however, es- 
tablished the general and overriding superiority of either; in this 
instance, I would suggest, the folio text is meaningful without emenda- 
tion, and should therefore be preferred. Modern observation confirms, 
so I am informed, that a particularly vigorous sparrow might well 

1 Schmidt glosses double hen’d (1874 “perhaps=a sparrow with a double-hen, i.e. 
with a female married to two cocks, and hence false to both”; similarly Hardin Craig 
(1951) thinks the allusion is “to Helen’s belonging to two men; she ‘doubles’ as wife 
to both.” Hillebrand (New Variorum, 1953) proposes a minor emendation: “should 
we read double-henned sparrows i.e. sparrows that are doubled to one hen?” (In this 
paper, quotations are from the First Folio, Howard Staunton facsimile, 1866; for Peri- 
cles from the First Quarto facsimile, 1884. Line references are to the Globe text.) 

2 New Readings in Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1956), 11, 120. 

* “Restoring Shakespeare: The Modern Editor’s Task,” Shakespeare Survey, v 
(1952), 6. 
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keep two nests; to Shakespeare’s contemporaries, as to Chaucer’s, the 
sparrow was proverbially lecherous. Lucio wishes for the return of the 
Duke (Measure for Measure, II1.ii.185): 


this vngenitur’d Agent will vn-people the Prouince with Continencie. Spar- 
rowes must not build in his house-eeues, because they are lecherous. 


John Davies of Hereford includes among his epigrams (ca. 1610): 


Albertus Magnus saith that sparrows liue 

Scarce three yeares out (we needes beleeue him must) 
And for this same this naturall reason giues, 

Because so oft they do the act of lust.‘ 


Cotgrave’s Dictionarie (I quote from the 1632 ed.) defines Passereau: 


A Sparrow; (especially the cock; whence the Prouerbe;) Passereaux, & 
moineaux sont de faux oiseaux. Cocke Sparrowes and (young) Monkes are 
(much of a disposition) shrewd lechers. 


‘Double-henned sparrow,’ as applied to Paris, husband of none 
and of Helen, might well be reckoned an appropriate gibe to encourage 
one not vigorous enough in battle. 


II 
“And tailour cries,” Midsummer Night’s Dream, 11.i.54. 


Puck describes how the wisest aunt falls from her stool: 


Then slip I from her bum, downe topples she, 
And tailour cries, and fals into a coffe. 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe. 


‘Tailor’ I suggest could have for Shakespeare’s contemporaries the 
sense ‘penis’ or ‘vagina.’ Rowe, Pope and Theobald retain /ailour in 
this passage without annotation; Dr. Johnson notes: 

The custom of crying éailor at a sudden fall backwards I think I remember 


to have observed. He that slips beside his chair falls as a tailor squats upon 
his board. 


Relatively few emendations have been put forward: ‘rails or cries’ 
(Hanmer and Warburton), ‘tail-sore cries’ and ‘traitor cries’ are 
among those proposed. Present-day commentators offer two or three 
different interpretations. Some quote Johnson’s note as evidence that 
the idiom was proverbial; others, following Halliwell (1856), regard 
Shakespeare’s ‘tailor’ as a corruption of a Middle English Jaillard, 
glossed by Halliwell as ‘thief,’ by NED, more precisely, as ‘one with 


4 Complete Works of John Davies of Hereford, ed. A. B. Grosart (1878), Epigram 
84, Ul, 17. 
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a tail.’ The linguistic research of Halliwell merits the greatest re- 
spect, but his suggested derivation here we may, I think, set aside 
as unnecessary. In the fourteenth-century romance, Richard Coer de 
Lion, from which he quotes, the contemptuous epithet /aylard implies 
physical malformation.’ The Shakespearean /ailour carries with it no 
sense of physical abnormality. 

The Shakespearean meaning we can, I think, sufficiently establish 
from Shakespeare’s text. If an etymology is needed we may postulate 
it, with some confidence, within the humour of spoken English. “A 
word is known by the company it keeps,” to quote J. R. Firth. Yard 
can mean ‘penis’ (as in Love’s Labour’s Lost, V.ii.676); it can also mean 
‘a tailor’s yard’ (as in The Taming of the Shrew, IV.iii.113, and Romeo 
and Juliet, L.ii.40). Once these two meanings of yard were jestingly 
confused, the word ¢ailor in isolation could, I suggest, take on the 
‘penis’ sense. This we find in Shakespeare’s text when Stephano sings 
of how Kate 

Would cry to a Sailor goe hang 
She lou’d not the sauor of Tar nor of Pitch, 
Yet a Tailor might scratch her where ere she did itch. 
(Temp. I1.ii.55) 


Next, since the tailor proper may specialise as a man’s tailor or 
woman’s tailor, I suppose that the same distinction would be made 
for the noun in its improper sense. So in 2 Henry IV, IIL.ii.161: 

Shallow. What trade art thou Feeble? 

Feeble. A Womans Taylor sir. 

Shallow. Shall I pricke him, sir? 

Falstaff. You may: 

But if he had beene a mans Taylor, he would haue prick’d you. 


Fine clothes may make a man; the /ailor in the sexual sense is also 
concerned. This implication would, I think, be picked up by the 
audience when Cornwall questions Kent on his satirical comment 
against Oswald: ‘a Taylor made thee’ (Lear, I1.ii.60). Here we reach 
the third stage of the joke, without which there would be no point in 
the contemporary proverb ‘Three tailors make a man’ (as in Dekker, 
1607; see also Tilley: T23).6 Some form of the joke seems to have 
survived until the beginning of this present century. J. S. Farmer’s 


5 Richard Coer de Lion in Metrical Romances, ed. H. Weber (Edinburgh, 1810), u 
(see lines 724, 1766, 1820, 1876, 1950, 1996, 2112, 2146). 

6 Tilley: T23 (ca. 1600) For two tailors goe to a man. 1607 (Dekker and Webster) 
They say three Taylors go to the makyng vp of a man. (The ‘nine tailors’ joke is 
cited by Tilley from 1640.) 
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Dictionary of Slang (1904) includes To do a bit of tailoring, ‘to get 
with child’; sewed up he glosses as ‘pregnant.’ It is not difficult then 
to see why Puck’s old lady, as she topples backwards, cries out ‘Tailor’; 
the onlookers might have raised the cry if she had not got it in first. 
Johnson’s recollection suggests that such a cry was customary; his 
subsequent overdelicate comment leads him on, I think, to a decent 
explanation that is out of context: “He that slips beside his chair’ 
does not have “a sudden fall backwards,” nor does the one who falls 
necessarily remain sitting like a tailor. 

Going back now to Puck’s speech, we should ask, I think, if the 
clause ‘and fals into a coffe’ serves only as a link to introduce the 
sneezing which follows or if it implies in addition some association be- 
tween falling to the ground and falling into a cough. Any such pro- 
verbial usage would need to be strongly established in the spoken 
language since Shakespeare gives only half a line to the joke. It may 
well be that a proverb recorded by Ray in 1678 was current in 
Shakespeare’s time: “His tail will catch the chin-cough. Spoken of 
one that sits on the ground.””” 


Il. 
“brakes of Ice,” Measure for Measure, I1.i.39. 


Escalus, having appealed in vain to Angelo for Claudio’s life, com- 
ments: 

Well: heauen forgiue him; and forgiue vs all: 

Some rise by sinne, and some by vertue fall: 

Some run from brakes of Ice, and answere none, 

And some condemned for a fault alone. 


I suggest here that ‘break’ and ‘fault’ are contrasted in two ways. As 

opposed to the potentially dangerous break in the ice, a fault would 

be a small flaw or crack. This sense is found in King John (IV.ii.33): 
As patches set vpon a little breach, 


Discredite more in hiding of the fault 
Then did the fault before it was so patch’d. 


The word fault can also mean a mistake, a misdeed, a failing, a sin, 
a single act of intercourse; Shakespeare’s text affords a number of 
instances of wordplay on these variants. Kent, meeting Gloucester’s 
son Edmond, comments 


7 The antithesis of tail and chin gives the proverb its point in seventeenth-century 
polite English, although the actual meaning of chincough is ‘“whooping-cough.”’ Other 
dialect variants of this word are kincough and kinkcough and I suppose that in less gen- 
teel circles ‘ail and kin might be recognized as synonymous (see NED: Kin sb.*). 
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I cannot wish the fault vndone, the issue of it, being so proper. (King Lear, 
Li.16) 


Falstaff calls for the help of Jupiter (Merry Wives, V.v.g): 


Remember Ioue, thou was’t a Bull for thy Europa .. . a Swan, for the loue 
of Leda , . . a fault done first in the forme of a beast, (O Ioue, a beastly fault :) 
and then another fault, in the semblance of a Fowle, thinke on’t (Ioue) 
a fowle-fault. 


Other such puns are found in As You Like It, 1V.i.177, 1 Henry IV, 
IIIL.i.245, Henry V, ILLii.148, and Sonnet 151, 4. The proverb “Vice 
is slippery like ice” is cited by Tilley from 1639; it may well have 
been current in the spoken language some thirty or forty years earlier. 
By contrast, the word ice in Shakespeare’s imagery can suggest chas- 
tity: Celia says of Orlando’s kisses “the very yce of chastity is in 
them” (As You Like It, Ill.iv.18); Hamlet gives Ophelia “this 
Plague for thy Dowrie. Be thou as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow, thou 
shalt not escape Calumny”’ (III.i.140); of Angelo, Lucio affirms “his 
Vrine is congeal’d ice” (Measure for Measure, II1.ii.118). The re- 
calcitrant Marina is described as “able to freze the god Priapus”’ 
(Pericles, TV.vi.3); she sends away Lysimachus “as cold as a Snowe- 
ball’ (IV.vi.149). And just as Boult is ordered to “crack the glasse of 


her virginitie, and make the rest maliable,” so, in The Taming of the 
Shrew, Petruchio is to 


... breake the ice... 
Atchieue the elder: set the yonger free . . . (L.ii.267) 


That the phrase ‘to break the ice’ (having the general sense ‘to make 
a beginning’) could have this specialized implication in early seven- 
teenth-century usage is further evidenced by a passage in Tourneur’s 
The Revengers Tragedie (1607): 
Vindice: . . . shee first begins with one, 
Who afterward to thousands prooues a whore: 


Breake Ice in one place, it will crack in more. 
Mother: Most certainly applyed.® 


In the passage from Measure for Measure it is clear, I suggest, that 
Shakespeare has achieved that economy of comment which is so 
marked a characteristic of his dramatic imagery. 


HILpa HutMe 
University College, London 


* Works of Cyril Tourneur, ed. Allardyce Nicoll, 1929, Act IV, sc. iv, p. 14t. 





BYRON’S MANFRED AND ZOROASTRIANISM 


Manfred was the product of the most turbulent period in the never 
placid existence of Lord Byron. Written in 1816-17, the play bore the 
stamp of recent experiences. The Alpine setting, for instance, reflects 
the strong impressions made on Byron’s mind by his sojourn in 
Switzerland. Other incidents, particularly his recent separation from 
his wife and his complex relationship with his half-sister, seem primar- 
ily responsible for the somber mood of the drama and the theme of 
incest. Several literary works are also credited with having influenced 
the play. Chief among these are Goethe’s Faust, the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, Chateaubriand’s René, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and 
Mysterious Mother, Beckford’s Vathek, and Lewis’s The Monk.‘ Still 
another influence, and one that has never been stressed, deserves 
attention: that is Byron’s knowledge of eastern religions and, more 
especially, his interest in Zoroastrianism. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Byron was a student of the Near 
East at a time when there had developed a considerable revival of 
interest in that area. Various works helped to stimulate this revival, 
notably D’Herbelot’s Bibliothéque Orientale, John Richardson’s 
mammoth Dictionary of Persian, Arabic, and English, and the studies 
and translations of the scholarly William Jones. A large number of 
travel books, many of them by careful and judicious observers, further 
contributed to the growing knowledge of the East. This literature 
had a particular fascination for the poets of the age. Several of 
them, including Coleridge, Southey, and Moore, introduced Eastern 
settings and themes in their verse, but it was Byron, of course, who 
became the recognized master of this genre. His rapid success may be 
attributed in part to his facility in evoking an oriental atmosphere and 
in part to his reputation as a traveler who, if he had not penetrated 
very far into the enchanted land of Asia Minor, had at least made a 
well-publicized amphibious landing there. But, as Wallace C. Brown 
has pointed out, his success was also dependent on the widespread 
curiosity about the East awakened by the various studies and travel 
books. Consequently when Byron published such poems as The 
Bride of Abydos and The Corsair, he was exploiting and satisfying a 
taste that had already been formed.” 

1 Samuel Chew, The Dramas of Lord Byron (Géttingen, 1915), pp. 59 ff. 

2 Wallace C. Brown, “Byron and the English Interest in the Near East,” SP, 


XxxIv (1937), 55-64. In 1812 Byron had written to Francis Hodgson, “In the spring of 
1813 I shall leave England for ever. . . . I shall find employment in making myself 
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For several years after his return from Constantinople Byron 
dreamed and talked about voyaging to Persia. Although he was never 
to carry out this plan, he continued, like his contemporaries, to read 
books dealing with the East. Several of these dealt exclusively with 
Persia, and almost every account of that country contained a dis- 
cussion of Zoroastrianism. It is not surprising, in view of their 
genuine addiction to reading, that so many of the Romantic poets 
reveal a degree of familiarity with that religion. Keats refers to it 
in his well-known letter on the vale of soul-making (to George and 
Georgiana Keats, April 28 [1819]). Shelley makes an allusion to the 
prophet Zoroaster in Prometheus Unbound (I, 192). Southey, after 
reading Anquetil du Perron’s Zend-Avesia, Ouvrage de Zoroaster, was 
so fascinated by the subject that he planned, though he never carried 
out the project, to write a poem based on the religion of Ancient 
Persia.* The execution of such a work was left to Tom Moore, whose 
long poem “The Fire-Worshippers” forms a substantial part of Lalla 
Rookh. 

It is noteworthy that Byron encouraged Moore in this under- 
taking. When he learned that his friend was considering various sub- 
jects for a lengthy, ambitious poem, Byron told him to “stick to the 
East.” Moore took this advice and kept Byron informed on the prog- 
ress of the poem. When Lalla Rookh appeared, just a few weeks be- 
fore the publication of Manfred, Byron read it with keen interest, 
but the only part that stirred his enthusiasm was “The Fire-Wor- 
shippers.”* This poem, undoubtedly the most successful of the tales 
in Moore’s framework narrative, is based on the conflict between the 
Mohammedans and the Ghebers, who were followers of the prophet 
Zoroaster. To prepare himself for writing this work, Moore said, he 
had to become virtually an authority on Persia. Certainly he had read 
widely, as his somewhat pedantic notes indicate, and he received 
several compliments on his knowledge of the East from well-informed 
persons like Sir John Malcolm and William Ouseley. In this connec- 
tion Moore good-humoredly cites a conversation in which a British 
colonel asked Sir James Mackintosh if it was true that the poet had 
never visited the Orient. When Mackintosh assured him that was the 





a good Oriental scholar. I shall retain a mansion in one of the fairest islands, and retrace 
at intervals, the most interesting parts of the East.’”’ Leslie A. Marchand, Byron (New 
York, 1957), 1, 318. 
* William Haller, The Early Life of Robert Southey (New York, 1917), pp. 201, 236. 
* The Works of Lord Byron—Letlers and Journals, ed. Rowland E. Prothero (Lon- 
don, 1922), 11, 255; IV, 169 (referred to hereafter as Letters and Journals). 
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case, the colonel replied, ‘Well, that shows me that reading over 
D’Herbelot is as good as riding on the back of a camel.’”* 

Byron’s knowledge of Ancient Persia was seemingly not so exten- 
sive as Moore’s, but he had read several different accounts of the 
Zoroastrian religion. His first introduction to the subject may have 
come through the classics. Since he was familiar with Pliny’s Natural 
History and Plutarch’s Morals, assumably he had read the references 
to Zoroaster in these works. He also reveals an acquaintance with 
several recent authorities, such as D’Herbelot, William Jones, and 
John Richardson (Leiters and Journals, 1, 254, 283). Because of the 
circumstances that led to his examining the work, he must have read 
with particular interest John Malcolm’s History of Persia. The author, 
a distinguished diplomat and soldier who had passed many years 
in Asia, was sojourning in England during the period 1812-16. Byron 
met him on several occasions, especially at dinner parties given by 
John Murray, the publisher of both authors. Malcolm clearly re- 
spected the poet’s opinion, for he asked Murray to send Byron the 
manuscript of his Persia, in order that he might have his comment on 
it (Letters and Journals, wu, 113, note). 

As Byron turned the pages of the manuscript, he read material 
such as the following. Concerning the prophet Zoroaster, who lived 
about 600 B.C., Malcolm writes: 


God, he taught, existed from all eternity, and was like infinity of time and 
space. There were, he averred, two principles in the universe,—good and 
evil; the one was termed Hormuzd, which denoted the presiding agent of all 
that was good; and the other, Ahriman, the lord of evil. Each of these had 
power of creation; but that power was exercised with opposite designs; 
and it was from their co-action that an admixture of good and evil was 
found in every created thing. The angels of Hormuzd, or the good principle, 
sought to preserve the elements, the seasons, and the human race, which 
the infernal agents of Ahriman desired to destroy; but the source of good 
alone, the great Hormuzd, was eternal; and must therefore ultimately 
prevail. Light was the type of the good, darkness of the evil spirit, and God 
had said unto Zoroaster, “My light is concealed under all that shines.” Hence, 
the disciple of that prophet, when he performs his devotions in a temple, 
turns towards the sacred fire that burns upon its altar; and when in the open 
air, towards the sun, as the noblest of all lights, and that by which God 
sheds his divine influence over the whole earth, and perpetuates the works of 
his creation.® 


From such comments of Malcolm and from his other reading 


5 The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore (Boston, 1856), v1, 9-10. 
6 John Malcolm, The History of Persia (London, 1815), 1, 194. 
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Byron acquired a knowledge of the Zoroastrian religion. It may have 
been only a superficial knowledge, but he knew enough about it to 
introduce several elements of the belief into his tragedy. Not that 
there is a thorough and consistent background of Zoroastrianism in 
Manfred, for the drama intermixes several religious beliefs. Besides 
the strong Christian strain represented in the abbot, there are refer- 
ences to Greek mythology and to other eastern religions in addition 
to Zoroastrianism. All these are combined in an Alpine setting, in- 
consistently and illogically, of course, but, owing to Byron’s skill, 
with unmistakable effectiveness. 

The most evident borrowing from Zoroastrianism is Arimanes, a 
character who appears in Act II, Scene iii, as the leader of the evil 
spirits. In the Persian religion Arimanes (variants, Ahriman, Ari- 
manius) is the equivalent of Satan and the very essence of evil. He is 
opposed in all things to Ormazd (variants, Hormazes, Hormuzd), the 
presiding agent of good, who is sometimes represented as God himself. 
Arimanes “strives to persuade men to be hostile to Ormazd and win 
them over to his side, and his greatest victory consists in inciting a 
human soul to rebel against Ormazd.” Ultimately, Ormazd will 
prevail and good will triumph, but because of the prolonged conflict 
between two rather evenly matched forces, there is a pronounced 


dualism in Zoroastrian belief.’ Byron never mentions Ormazd by 
name, but when the attending spirits of Arimanes bid Manfred to 
prostrate himself before Arimanes, he replies, 

Bid him bow down to that which is above him, 

The overruling Infinite, the Maker 


Who made him not for worship—let him kneel, 
And we will kneel together. (IL.iv.415-18)® 


According to Zoroastrian belief, both Ormazd and Arimanes have 
a host of lesser spirits who form a kind of angelic hierarchy. The most 
powerful of Ormazd’s forces are his six immediate attendants. These 
Amesha Spentas, as they are called, are “entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of various elements in the world. To Vohu Manah is assigned 
the care of useful animals; to Asha Vahishta, the fire; to Khshathra 
Vairya, the metals.” Arimanes also has six high-ranking attendants. 
Each of these is charged with some vicious task and consequently 
comes to symbolize a specific evil. Aka Manah, for instance, is the 

7 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings (New York, 1908), 1, 237. 


® Quotations from Manfred are taken from the text of the Cambridge edition of 
The Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 
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destiny of evil thought and discord; Indra, the spirit of apostasy. In 
the first scene of the play when Manfred conjures up a group of 
demons, seven appear. Since Arimanes is not one of this group, it 
might be supposed that the seventh spirit is Aeshma, who, repre- 
senting fury, rapine, and outrage, is sometimes ranked with the six 
immediate attendants of Arimanes.* Upon appearing, each spirit 
recites a lyric in which it identifies its dwelling place. The first dwells 
in a cloud; the others have their respective abodes in Mont Blanc, 
the ocean, a volcano, the wind, night, and a star. Furthermore, each 
uses for a vicious purpose the force of nature it controls. The spirit 
that presides over the mountain, for instance, commands avalanches, 
and the spirit of the wind looses hurricanes. These evils produced 
in nature, though not identical to the various ills symbolized by the 
demons of Arimanes, nevertheless form a poetic parallel to the latter 
and reflect the importance which natural elements play in the religion. 

When Arimanes appears, he is accompanied, in addition to the 
spirits, by a group of destinies and a creature called Nemesis. The 
destinies, who presumably represent less powerful demons in the 
hierarchy, engage in such vicious occupations as freeing a captive 
usurper, spreading plagues, wrecking a ship and drowning everyone 
aboard except one monster of vice. Nemesis joins in the work of dis- 
aster by 

repairing shatter’d thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 
Avenging men upon their enemies 


And making them repent their own revenge; 
Goading the wise to madness. (IL.iii.360-64) 


This demon also performs another task. When Manfred asks the 
evil spirits to summon the ghost of Astarte, Nemesis, with the per- 
mission of Arimanes, conjures her to appear. Although “Nemesis” 
comes from Greek mythology, in having special powers over the dead, 
this Byronic demon bears a resemblance to Druj Nasu, the corpse- 
fiend of Zoroastrian belief, who is described as ‘“‘a personification of the 
spirit of corruption, decomposition, contagion, and impurity, which, in 
the shape of an abominable fly, takes possession of the dead body 
and spreads contagion everywhere” (Jackson, p. 101). 

During Zoroaster’s life or not long afterward there arose a class of 
high priests known as “‘magians” or “The Magi.” According to some 


* A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies (New York, 1928), pp. 47, 84 ff. 
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authorities they were devout followers of the prophet, and their 
mission was to preserve the sacred fire, ward off evil spirits, and im- 
plore the aid of Ormazd. Others, however, maintain that the Magians 
corrupted the teachings of Zoroaster and that their practice of astro- 
logy evolved only after they had come under the influence of the 
Chaldean priests of Babylon. It is also believed that the Magians took 
as wives their own sisters.'® In Byron’s play there are three specific 
references to the Magi. On two occasions (II.iv.401; IIL.iv.365) the 
evil spirits allude to Manfred himself as a Magian, and earlier (IL.ii. 
185) Manfred remarks that he had made his “eyes familiar with 
Eternity, / Such as, before me, did the Magi.” Like the traditional 
high priests, he is able to call up spirits by reciting a formula, as when 
he summons the seven demons (I.i), or by the ritualistic burning of 
incense, as in the first but later rejected version of Act III. (The orig- 
inal text of the third act is printed in the notes to the Cambridge 
edition, pp. 1029-30.) 

As Malcolm pointed out, light and darkness played an important 
role in Zoroastrianism, light being the symbol of good and darkness 
of the evil spirit. The demons performed their vicious work under the 
cloak of darkness, and their misdeeds were checked when the sun 


rose (Hastings, Iv, 619). In keeping with this belief, the evil spirits of 
Byron’s drama appear only during the course of night. Furthermore 
they have an aversion to light, as evidenced in the first scene of the 
play. Here Manfred has a lamp to which the sixth demon pointedly 
alludes: 


My dwelling is the shadow of the night. 
Why doth thy magic torture me with light? (L.i.108-o9) 


Manfred’s tower, to which he retreats to perform mystic rites, may be 
considered another Zoroastrian element. Towers and temples were 
built by the Ghebers as receptacles of the sacred fire and places of 
worship, but, more important so far as Manfred is concerned, dark 
towers were also a favorite haunt of the demons of Arimanes (Hastings, 
IV, 619). 

Fire worship, although important in Zoroastrian ritual, plays no 
part in Manfred, but Byron does employ a Persian tradition when he 
introduces Arimanes seated on a globe of fire. Although fire generally 
represents a sacred element in the religion of the Ghebers, there was a 


10 James H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism (London, 1913), pp. 204 fi.; R. C. 
Zaehner, Zurvan, A Zoroastrian Dilemma (Oxford, 1955), pp. 19 ff. 
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belief, mentioned by D’Herbelot and Malcolm, that when the devil 
appeared to Zoroaster he spoke to him from “‘the midst of a flame.” 
In Beckford’s Vathek the “formidable Eblis” also appears seated on a 
globe of fire. It is interesting to observe in this connection that Byron 
originally intended to have his play end with a great conflagration. 
In the earlier version, the third act finale occurs when Manfred’s 
tower bursts into flames. Manfred himself expires in the presence of 
the servants who have carried him from the ruins. Although this de- 
vice allowed the hero to achieve the consummation for which he had so 
devoutly wished, Byron showed good judgment in discarding the 
original text. Perhaps he had intended to have Manfred released from 
earthly existence by the sacred, purifying element of fire, though that 
interpretation seems oversubtle. Anyone reading the earlier version 
might be more inclined to think that the hero, having long tampered 
with magic, finally perished from one of his experiments, like a 
bungling alchemist. 

The sun, which was deemed the visible manifestation of Ormazd, 
was held in special veneration by the Zoroastrians. In their ritual 
they had special hymns devoted to its glorification. This tradition 
was apparently known to Byron, although he associates it with the 


Chaldeans, who are believed to have practiced a corrupt form of the 
Persian religion. In his apostrophe to the sun, one of the most striking 
passages in the play, Byron writes, 


Glorious Orb! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne’er return:— 
Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal’d! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material God! 
And representative of the Unknown, 
Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star! 
(IIL.ii.174-87) 


1 Bibliothéque Orientale (Alahaye, 1778), tv, 604; Malcolm, 1, 57, note. 

# It is possible that Byron learned after writing the first version of Act III that 
to let a human body be consumed by sacred fire was considered a sacrilege by the 
Zoroastrians. Tom Moore, whose hero in “The Fire-Worshippers” perishes in this 
manner, observes that he was criticized for failing in this instance to adhere to Gheber 
beliefs (W orks, v1, 11). 
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In these lines, in which the sun at first appears to be a symbol of 
Ormazd, Manfred momentarily seems to be a practising Zoroastrian. 
Yet here, as elsewhere in the play, the Persian religion serves, not as 2 
consistently adhered to theology, but as a rich source of poetic allu- 
sion. As the passage develops (only about half of it is reproduced 
here), it becomes clear that it is not so much a prayer as a salute to 
the sun in the manner of Byron’s apostrophes to the ocean and to the 
Alps in Childe Harold. This passage also provides a good illustration 
of the way Byron mingled references to different religions. At first 
glance “‘the giant sons / of the embrace of angels” might call to mind 
the Peri, who were tue subject of one of Tom Moore’s tales in Lalla 
Rookh. According to Persian tradition, the Peri were a race of beings 
that inhabited the earth before man’s creation. But the reference in 
Manfred seems more clearly derived from the sixth chapter of Genesis, 
which was to become the source of Byron’s Heaven and Earth. 

The moon and the stars, which had an important place in Zoroas- 
trian worship, figure prominently in Manfred. To be sure, the most 
notable reference to the moon (III.iv) seems to have been prompted 
chiefly by Byron’s having recently seen the Colosseum by moonlight. 
But the role of the wandering star may be closely associated with 
Zoroastrian astrology. This star, or planet, is alluded to in the first 
scene when Manfred conjures up the evil spirits by 

a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birthplace in a star condemn’d, 


The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space. (1.i.43-46) 


This ill-boding sphere is mentioned again by the seventh spirit, which 
says it ruled that star before earth began. It was then a beneficent 
body, following a regular course, but “the hour arrived” and it be- 
came I 


A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
A pathless comet, and a curse, 
The menace of the universe. (Li.117-19) 


In these lines Byron seems pretty clearly to be employing in a poetic 
way the star lore of the Ghebers. To them the fixed stars and con- 
stellations were personified and beneficent forces. Tishtrya, for in- 
stance, which is usually identified with Sirius, was the regent of the 
eastern sky and the bringer of rain. Planets, meteors, and comets, 
on the other hand, were regarded as evil influences operating under 
the direction of Arimanes, since they disturbed the order of the uni- 
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verse (Hastings, xm, 86). It is, perhaps, significant that Manfred, 
himself so much a compound of good and evil, was fated to be born 
under a star which, though now a malignant force, had once occupied 
a place among the blessed spheres of the firmament. 

It has generally been assumed that the name “‘Astarte,’’ which 
Byron gives to the deceased sister of Manfred, has a symbolic mean- 
ing. Astarte (variants, Ashtart, Ashtoreth, Ashtaroth), though not a 
Zoroastrian goddess, was a deity of the early Canaanites. In Baby- 
lonia and Assyria she was worshipped as the Goddess Ishtar, and the 
Greeks and Phoenicians identified her with Aphrodite. Regarded as a 
deity of sexual love, she was both the bride and mother of Tammuz 
(Hastings, 11, 115-18). Because of her incestuous nature, critics have 
regarded “‘Astarte” as a particularly appropriate name for the sister 
Manfred loved, to say nothing of the presumedly incestuous relation- 
ship between Byron and his half-sister Augusta. But did Byron have 
the pagan goddess in mind? Probably not. It seems more likely that 
he borrowed the name from a character in Montesquieu’s Persian 
Letters. In Letter 67 Ibben relates the story of a brother and sister, 
Apheridon and Astarte, who live in contemporary Persia and belong 
to a small group of Ghebers surviving under Mohammedan rule. 
Apheridon and Astarte, who have been in love since childhood, wish 
to marry. Their father does not object, because marriage of brother 
and sister was allowed by ancient Gheber custom, but the Moham- 
medans, being opposed to incest, will not sanction the union. The two 
are separated, Astarte enters a harem as servant to a sultana, and 
is later forced to marry a eunuch. Eventually Apheridon helps her to 
escape. They are married by a Gheber priest and, after numerous 
vicissitudes, settle in Smyrna.” There are three reasons for believing 
that this story, and not the Near Eastern goddess, was the source of 
Byron’s Astarte. First, his heroine, like Montesquieu’s, is a mortal. 
Secondly, the fact that Apheridon and Astarte are Ghebers probably 
caused him to associate them with other Zoroastrian elements in his 
play. Finally, curious as it may seem, Byron probably did not know 
that “Astarte’” was another name for the pagan goddess ‘“‘Astart”’ 
or “Ashtaroth.” This view is supported by the fact that in the original 
version of Act ITI he introduced a demon named “Ashtaroth.” Man- 
fred summons this spirit to whisk away the abbot, who in the earlier 
draft is represented unsympathetically as a meddlesome obtruder. 


% The Persian Letiers has been pointed out as a likely source of Byron’s Astarte 
by Alois Brandl, “Die Herkunft von Manfreds Astarte,” Anglia, Lx (1936), 197-202. 
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Since Ashtaroth is a kind of vicious Ariel who serves Manfred but 
bears no relation to his sister Astarte, it would appear that Byron 
did not know that “‘Astarte” and “Ashtaroth” are variant forms of 
the name given to the Near Eastern goddess of sexual love. 

There may be other touches of Zoroastrianism in the play in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned. For instance, “The dead, but sceptred 
sovereigns, who still rule / Our spirits from their urns” (III.iv.300- 
301) could be an allusion to the burial practices of the Ghebers, and 
when the seventh spirit (I.i) assumes the form of a beautiful female, 
Byron may have had in mind the belief that the evil attendants of 
Arimanes could temporarily assume the shape of mortals. But neither 
urn burial nor the ability of a demon to appear as a human being is 
distinctive to Zoroastrianism. Furthermore, there are other elements 
in the drama, such as the Witch of the Alps, that have no association 
with the Persian religion. As we have remarked, Manfred is a curious 
blend of assorted and sometimes disparate influences derived from 
Byron’s reading, observation, and experience. 

How, if at all, does recognizing the influence of Zoroastrianism 
alter the interpretation of Manfred? It does not change the interpreta- 
tion so much as it serves to emphasize the fundamental conflict be- 
tween good and evil in the main character. There are several! refer- 
ences to these contending forces in the text: 


Manfred: Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 
Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all-nameless hour. (L.i.21-24) 


I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both. (II.ii.128—29) 


This should have been a noble creature: he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness, 

And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 

Mix’d, and contending without end or order. 
(IIL.i.160-66) 


This marked dichotomy in Manfred may be at least partly ex- 
plained if we view him in the following light. Capable of distinguishing 
between good and evil, he is a man who exhibits great strength of 
will. But no matter how valiantly he struggles against evil, sheer 
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will is not sufficiently powerful to overcome it. That is because ill is 
regarded as inevitable, being controlled by fate, if not actually iden- 
tified with fate. Consequently, throughout the play Manfred contends 
with forces which he cannot conquer and which he knows he cannot 
conquer. Their dominance over him is established early in the drama 
when it is mentioned that he was fated to be born under an evil star. 
And the conviction that destiny has left him no grounds for personal 
hope had been impressed upon him in “that all-nameless hour” which 
occurred sometime before the play opens. Normally the loss of hope 
results in despair, curiously this does not happen to Manfred. He 
is despondent, yes, but because of his determination, his strong will, 
or some sustaining creed, he never completely succumbs to despair. 
Indeed, his most remarkable characteristic is his refusal, in the face 
of what he believes to be inevitable, to surrender his will to the 
malevolent agencies. This important point is emphasized at the end of 
the play. Here, although he rejects the abbot’s plea to seek pardon 
through penitence, he refuses to yield to the fiend who arrives as an 
emissary of the devil. On the contrary he defiantly shouts, 
Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know. (III.iv.384-86) 

The conception of evil as an insuperable force, though not in ac- 
cord with Christianity, is quite in keeping with the traditional tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. In this religion good and evil are not only opposed 
but independent of each other, and the evil principle is a creator who 
can call into existence creatures who defy the Good Spirit. Further- 
more, the forces of good and evil are in a state of equilibrium. After 
many years Ormazd will defeat and annihilate Arimanes, but the 
long sustained struggle between equally powerful contenders gives 
to the religion a pronounced dualism (Hastings, v, 111). 

There are too many contradictions in the play for one to be able 
to assert that Manfred is a consistent Zoroastrian. Nevertheless, a 
marked dualism appears in his character as the result of the balance 
of good and evil tendencies. Furthermore, his never abandoned strug- 
gle against malevolent forces which he regards as indomitable might 
be predicated on the Zoroastrian belief that, though evil may prevail 
for several milleniums, an unwearying opposition to it is necessary in 
order that good may ultimately rule the universe. This belief—that 
the constant warfare against ill is the key to the eventual triumph 
of good—may explain the importance Byron attached to Manfred’s 
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last statement. When the poet received the first printed copies of the 
play, he discovered that the hero’s final comment had been deleted. 
Considerably annoyed, he wrote his publisher that he had “destroyed 
the whole effect and moral of the poem by omitting the last line of 
Manfred’s speaking, and why it was done, I know not” (Letters and 
Journals, tv, 157). The line referred to is Manfred’s simple statement 
to the abbot, “Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die.” What “moral” 
lies in this brief utterance, and why did Byron think it so significant? 
One may say, of course, that Manfred, like the heroes of Shakespeare’s 
great tragedies, has suffered so much that he welcomes death. But 
such an explanation does not reveal the ethical meaning that Byron 
apparently intended to convey. If we view the speech against the 
Zoroastrian background of the play, another interpretation seems 
possible. Perhaps Byron was indicating that Manfred, while convinced 
that he personally is doomed, finds consolation in the thought that 
his struggle against evil may ultimately avail toward bringing about 
the final triumph of good. Seen in this light, Manfred’s dying utter- 
ance gives point and purpose to his earlier defiance of the insuperable 
forces of evil. It also brings the whole play into better focus, for it 
helps to make the Zoroastrian elements, which are so obviously in- 
consistent with the Alpine setting, appear quite appropriate to the 
character of Manfred and particularly suited to the thematic conflict 
between good and evil. 

It is interesting to observe that traces of a dualistic theology in 
Manfred, as well as in Cain, were detected by at least one of Byron’s 
contemporaries. The Reverend Reginald Heber saw the dualism as a 
reflection, not of Zoroastrianism, but of Manicheism, the Christian 
heresy that bears a resemblance to the religion of Ancient Persia. In a 
review of H. H. Milman’s Fall of Jerusalem Heber wrote: “while by a 
strange predilection for the worser part of Manicheism, one of the 
mightiest spirits of the age [Byron] has apparently devoted himself 
and his genius to the adornment and extension of evil, we may well 
be exhilarated by the accession of a new and potent ally [Milman] to 
the cause of human virtue and happiness....’™ Byron, having 


4 Quarterly Review, xxii (1820), 225. Interestingly Byron had anticipated that he 
would be charged with Manicheism in Cain. In his preface to that work, though he 
suppressed the comment before publication, he had originally written: “I am prepared 
to be accused of Manicheism, or some other hard name ending in ism, which makes a 
formidable figure and awful sound in the eyes and ears of those who would be so much 
puzzled to explain the terms so bandied about, as the liberal and pious indulgers in such 
epithets” (Marchand, n, 919). 
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caught the allusion to himself, protested to Murray, “I should be 
glad to know why your Quartering Reviewers, at the close of The 
Fall of Jerusalem, accuse me of Manicheism? a compliment to which 
the sweetness of ‘one of the mightiest Spirits’ by no means reconciles 
me....I am not a Manichean, nor an Amy-chean” (Letters and 
Journals, V, 54). 

Though neither a Manichean nor a Zoroastrian, Byron appears 
to have been deeply troubled by his attempts to reconcile the exis- 
tence of good and evil in the world. In the last year of his life he had 
several conversations with James Kennedy, an army doctor and a 
Methodist, whom he met at Cephalonia. Kennedy reports that the 
poet once asked him if be believed literally that the devil appeared 
before God, as the Book of Job states. When the doctor indicated that 
he did accept this belief, Byron replied, “If it be received in a literal 
sense, it gives one a much higher idea of the majesty, power, and wis- 
dom of God to believe that the Devils themselves are at his nod, and 
are subject to his control with as much ease as the elements of nature 
follow the respective laws which his will has assigned them.” 

“He seemed pleased with the idea,” Kennedy adds, and “‘it ap- 
peared to me that he must have had some erroneous opinion similar 
to some of the Manicheans, with respect to the power of God over 
Satan, or the evil principle.’”® 

Byron himself once described his drama as “of a very wild, 
metaphysical, and inexplicable kind” (Letters and Journals, 1v, 54). 
Inexplicable Manfred remains in some respects, but there is evidence 
to support the conviction that in creating the last and the greatest 
of the Byronic heroes the author endowed him with a conflict not 
unlike that which disturbed his own soul. 


MAURICE J. QUINLAN 
Boston College 


8 His Very Self and Voice, ed. Ernest J. Lovell, Jr. (New York, 1955), p. 438. 





“DON THYN HOOD” IN CHAUCER’S TROILUS 


In F. N. Robinson’s edition of Chaucer’s works (both the 1933 and 
1957 revised editions) there is a note to Troilus and Criseyde, I, 954 
which explains the words of Pandarus to Troilus, “don thyn hood,” 
as meaning “put on your hat and go.” For two reasons this explana- 
tion hardly seems acceptable. First there is no warrant for “and go”; 
second there is good reason to believe that the remark is intended not 
literally but figuratively. 

The “scene” comes after Pandarus has first spoken to Criseyde of 
Troilus’ passion, and begins with line 932. Troilus has ridden to the 
palace after fighting, and has sent two or three messengers urgently to 
Pandarus, 


Til they hym founde and broughte hym at the laste. (1. 938) 


Pandarus comes “lepyng in atones,”’ jests at Troilus, and finally says, 
But ris, and lat us soupe and go to reste. (1. 944) 


Troilus follows him. Then, 


With al thehaste goodly that they myghte, 
They spedde hem fro the soper unto bedde. (1. 947) 


All the others go, and Troilus, who at last has Pandarus to himself, 
and who is nigh dead with the woe of uncertainty, says, “Frend, shal 
I now wepe or synge?”’ 

At this point comes the remark in question: 


Quod Pandarus, “Ly stille and lat me slepe, 
And don thyn hood; thy nedes spedde be!” (Il. 953-54) 


Criseyde will be won unless Troilus is slothful in the pursuit. So the 
scene continues, Troilus reviving like a flower at the news, and from 
the extreme of love-woe feeling an almost intolerable joy. He can 
hardly wait for Pandarus to return to Criseyde. His exclamations are 
so excessive that Pandarus has to calm him: 


“Al esily, now, for the love of Marte,” 
Quod Pandarus, “for every thing hath tyme. 
So longe abid, til that the nyght departe; 
For al so siker as thow list here by me, 
And God toforn, I wyl be ther at pryme.” _— (Il. 988-92) 


If Troilus will write her a letter, Pandarus will deliver it. The scene 
follows in which Troilus, all atremble, composes his first love message. 
Now it seems clear that Troilus is not expected to go anywhere. 
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The two friends are together in the palace to which Troilus has re- 
turned apparently as he regularly does. Pandarus has been fetched 
and appears to expect to stay the night (Il. 944, 947, 953, 991). It is 
not impossible to argue that Pandarus goes to his own home with the 
letter for the night, but this seems highly improbable in light of the 
context. In any case Troilus remains where he is, so that there can 
be no warrant for Pandarus to imply (for he does not in fact anywhere 
say) “‘and go,” as Robinson’s note has it. 

If Troilus is not going anywhere, can we read “don thyn hood” 
literally? It cannot be a haf that he is to don; that word is probably 
chosen by Robinson because he is thinking of Troilus as going outside. 
What kind of hood might he be wearing inside as a medieval pseudo- 
Trojan? Possibly a nightcap? This may well be no more than a way 
of saying, ‘‘Go to sleep!” 

Nevertheless there is very likely a hint beyond the literal com- 
mand. Pandarus has been speaking in his lively manner, but his 
flippancy covers a warning. The greatest danger to the incipient love- 
affair would come from the infringement of secrecy. Both in this scene 
and repeatedly afterward, Pandarus insists that unless Troilus re- 
strains and masks his feelings, all will be lost—for him and for Cri- 
seyde’s honor. Pandarus himself is always most cautious. 

At the beginning of this scene, having come at Troilus’ insistent 
solicitation, Pandarus refuses to show the least sign of haste or of their 
having anything afoot. He heads off the other men’s possible suspicion 
at Troilus’ actions by japing that the young prince has “caught a 
heat”’ (1. 942). They two know, of course, that it is a love-heat; the 
other men are led to understand a heat from fighting. So Pandarus 
restrains Troilus until all the others have left; but even when he gives 
the long-awaited news he does it in a dampeningly off-hand way: “Lie 
still and let me sleep, and don your hood; your needs are attended to.” 
In other words, restrain your excitement, guard your secrecy. As we 
might say, ‘Keep your shirt on and your mouth shut.’ 

One further point. If this phrase, coming as it does in a colloquial 
context, is indeed figurative, we may expect the figure to be one fairly 
obvious to the courtly readers of the poem. May not the allusion 
be to the hood of a hawk or falcon, worn of course when the bird was 


1 Hood has long been associated with secrecy; cf. the NED quotations: ca. 1400, 
Rom. Rose “two heads in one hood,” and under the verb hood, ca. 1420, Palladius 
Husb. “here hedys hood & hyde.” 
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to be kept still? As Troilus is a prince and a fighting man the sugges- 
tion of a “fowl of ravine” would be altogether appropriate. There 
might even be the back-implication that when later he is unhooded 
the quarry will be Criseyde. 

Unfortunately this interpretation cannot be thoroughly docu- 
mented. There is no quotation in the NED for hood used in this sense 
earlier than 1575, and the earliest quotation for hoodwink is only 
1562. Nor do the files of the Middle English Dictionary furnish earlier 
examples; Dr. Sherman Kuhn has kindly searched them for me, but 
evidence is lacking either to prove or disprove the use of the hood in 
hawking in England at or near Chaucer’s time. 

A search through such English books as might mention hoods 
gives little help. The Book of St. Albans (1486) describes “‘seeling’”’— 
the alternative method of temporarily blinding the hawk by passing 
a thread through the eyelid and drawing it shut—but says nothing of 
head coverings. Caxton’s Bartholomew De Properietalibus Rerum? 
notes that the eyes of hawks often “sholde be syled and closyd other 
hydde”—but whether “hid” implies the use of a hood or the effect of 
seeling is impossible to decide. There is no indication that the device 
was known under another name: at least the NED gives nothing of 
this sort under cowl, cope, or blinder. Nor is there any indication of 
the borrowing of French chaperon or German Haube (OHG and MHG 
hiibe). 

Despite this lack of documentation, it is most unlikely that the 
hood was not used in Chaucer’s England. Hoods were well known in 
Germany as early as the twelfth century, and in Italy, Spain, and 
France before the fourteenth. In his extremely influential De Arte 
Vanandi Cum Avibus (1248) Frederick II of Hohenstaufen discusses 
the use of the hood (his word is capellum), claims to have introduced 
it to Europe from the Orient, and gives patterns for making a new type 
of his own invention.’ He specifically argues that the hood is prefer- 
able to seeling; in short, it was “‘the choice of the experts.”” Under the 
circumstances it is hard to believe that it could have been unknown 
or unused about the English court a century and a half later. And if 

2 Printed 1496 (the MS date ca. 1398) Book XIL.iii, note. I have found nothing 
in Twici (L’Art de Venerie, ed. H. Dryden, Daventry, 1843; Cheltenham MS Coll. No. 
8336) or in Adelard of Bath (De Cura Accipitrum, ed. A. E. H. Swaen, Allard Pierson 
Stichting No. 11, Amsterdam, 1937). 


* Book II, ch. Ixxvii; trans. and ed. Casey A. Wood and F. Majorie Fyfe (Oxford, 
1943). 
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it was known there, the author of the Parlement of Fowles, a man 
curious about all sciences, would have known it and might rightly 
have expected his audience to catch an allusion to it. 

The use of don your hood in this passage, then, is clearly not a way 
of telling Troilus to go. Unless hood refers to a nightcap, Pandarus is 
not using the word literally at all; he is probably employing a meta- 
phoric means of enjoining caution. And there is the definite possiblity 
of yet another layer of suggestion, bringing in the image of Troilus 
as a hawk that must be restrained until the right moment comes to 
fly—an image that seems eminently Pandarean and Chaucerian. 

FREDERIC G. CASSIDY 
University College of the West Indies 
Mona, Jamaica 





THE ART OF HERO AND LEANDER 


No one has ever challenged Marlowe’s greatness as a maker, his 
mastery of the couplet, the proud full sail of his verse. Few critics, 
however, have been willing to allow him a sense of humor. “He lacked 
alike humor and native tenderness,”’ writes one student of his art. He 
is unlike Shakespeare, according to another, in that, “with all his 
brilliance and his power over words, [he] has one fatal lack: his sense 
of humour is painfully limited.’ This is the orthodox view of the poet. 
Its validity, of course, has been questioned before.? For the most part, 
however, the opinion of scholars has echoed without qualification 
Edward Dowden’s magisterial verdict: ““Marlowe possessed no gift 
of humor.’ 

It may be so. But what, one wonders, of the eccentric observation, 
the quite fantastic conceits that are found in his work, and notably in 
Hero and Leander? In that poem, Cupid perceives Hero in tears, 


1 J. M. Robertson, Marlowe (London, 1931), p. 60; John Bakeless, Christopher 
Marlowe (New York, 1937), p. 10. 

2 Thus Hero and Leander has been treated as a “poem in the spirit of play,” its 
creator as one who “smiles good-humoredly at the unreal material of the story,” who 
indulges in “whimsy ...in escapades of playful exaggeration” (Paul H. Kocher, 
Christopher Marlowe: A Study of his Thought, Learning, and Character, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1946, pp. 294 f.). Indeed, it has been said that in much of his work an ironic 
undertone is manifest (Ch. 11, “Humor,” in Kocher, pp. 267-99), a comic strain at 
once gleeful and irreverent (William Peery, ““Marlowe’s Irreverent Humor—Some Open 
Questions,” Tulane Studies in English, vi (1956), 15-29; and especially p. 24 n.). This 
element in his genius has long been insufficiently recognized (Frederick S. Boas, 
Christopher Marlowe: A Biographical and Critical Study, Oxford, 1940, p. 159); in- 
creasingly, however, do critics remark it. So a sympathetic reader of Hero and Leander 
discovered therein a mingling of exuberance and irony, a vein of deliberate caricature; 
discerned in Marlowe the nondramatic poet a spirit of devilment, a mood, not of high 
exaltation, but of comedy, rather: exultant, mundane, unheroic (M. C. Bradbrook, 
The School of Night, Cambridge, 1936, pp. 120-22). The poem, one reads elsewhere, is 
digressive, “because Marlowe turned aside to pick up the plums of humor that lay 
along the way” (Rufus Putney, “‘ ‘Venus and Adonis’: Amour with Humor,” PQ, xx 
[1941], 545). It is compounded, a recent commentator assures us, of a “serious delight 
in extravagance together with humorous awareness of that extravagance.” Its “urbane 
humor” is pointed up throughout by “deft ironic touches” (W. B. C. Watkins, Shake- 
speare and Spenser, Princeton, 1950, Pp. 10 f.). Other critics have been something less 
positive: the tone of the poem is mocking, parodic, comical, and sly—yet not de- 
cisively ironic (Hallett Smith, Elizabethan Poelry, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, p. 79). 
Though some passages bring together “the serious and the mocking,” though they 
trench here and there on what “is almost burlesque,” these are eccentricities only: 
revision would have shorn them away (Louis R. Zocca, Elizabethan Narrative Poetry, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1950, p. 236). 

3 Edward Dowden, Shakspere, A Critical Study of His Mind and Art (New York 
and London, 1905), pp. 305 f. 
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And as she wept, her teares to pearle he turn’d, 
And wound them on his arme, and for her mourn’d. 


(I, 375-76)* 

This smacks of convention reduced, or rather, heightened, to the point 
where it touches the bizarre. It is not merely amusing, this “gigantic 
insolence of hyperbole,”* but more, it is the innermost clue to Mar- 
lowe’s success in cleansing his poem of the insupportable languor, the 
stickiness, the laughter mangué that one associates with the Ovidian 
tradition. Compare, for example, the essential vulgarity of those 
sonnets in The Passionate Pilgrim (1599) which treat the lust of 
Venus for Adonis; or the dreary eroticism of John Weever’s Faunus 
and Melliflora (1600), in which the wooden couplets are redeemed—if 
redeemed they can possibly be—only by virtue of their really superla- 
tive badness: 


She held hir skirt, Jowe such abundance powred, 
Twentie to one but Danae was deflowered; (sig. B1*) 


or the crude attempt at titillation which marks The Second Part of 
Hero and Leander (1598), as Henry Petowe misconceived it.* The 
imitation of Ovid in each of these poems has gone wholly wrong; the 
reader is stifled and, if ever amused, owes nothing for his pleasure to 
the author’s deliberate design. Even in the work of Thomas Lodge, a 
writer of considerable talent, one sighs for an end of the affair: 
Scillaes Metamorphosis (1589) is not “enterlaced” only, the modest 
assertion of its title, but glutted, positively, “‘with the vnfortunate 
loue of Glaucus.””’ Even Venus and Adonis—the first heir of Shake- 
speare’s invention, and first in place among poems in the Ovidian 
tradition-—-issues, in my estimation, deformed.* 

Now if, against these poems—coarse, merely ruttish, or cloying— 
one poses Hero and Leander, he finds, I submit, that the audacity of 


4 Tucker Brooke’s edition of the Works (Oxford, 1910) is used. 

5 C. S. Lewis, “ ‘Hero and Leander,’ ” Proceedings of the British Academy, Xxxvttt 
(1952), 25- 

6 Horace, as well as Ovid, is probably drawn on by Petowe. Compare the cele- 
brated stanza, “Pone me pigris’” in Odes, I, xii, with Petowe’s lines beginning “Let me 
goe where the Sunne doth parch the greene,” in Léonce Chabalier, Héro et Léandre, 
doctoral thesis, University of Paris (Paris, 1911), p. 188. 

7 For a beadroll of Ovidian narrative poems, see Douglas Bush, Mythology and the 
Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis, 1932), pp. 301-23. 

8 Deliberate comicality on the part of Shakespeare has been persuasively argued 
by Professor Putney in the article previously cited. But whatever the validity of his 
thesis, and for all the undoubted excellence of isolated passages in the poem, Venus and 
Adonis seems (to me) tedious still. 
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language, the incongruity of what is described, affected by Marlowe 
and flung, as it were, in the teeth of the reader, serve by their very 
enormity to enfranchise the poet and his poem. So, to Leander, im- 
ploring the Hellespont to part that he may pass over the waters to 
Hero, 

the rising billowes answered no. 

With that hee stript him to the yu’rie skin, 

And crying, Loue I come, leapt liuely in... (II,152-54) 
as if he were one of the stout sons of Aymon. The lecherous Neptune, 
discovering that he has embraced, not Ganymede, but a mortal, 
heaves Leander again to the surface, and beats down the waves 

Which mounted vp, intending to haue kist him, 

And fell in drops like teares, because they mist him. 

(II, 173-74) 


Hero, bereft of her virginity, seeks to creep away, 


Leauing Leander in the bed alone. 

But as her naked feet were whipping out, 

He on the suddaine cling’d her so about, 

That Meremaid-like vnto the floore she slid, 

One halfe appear’d, the other halfe was hid. (II, 312-16) 


If there is, by intention, nothing risible about these passages, Marlowe 


was indeed without humor. But so to characterize him seems to 
overlook, and quite without reason, the evidence of the work itself. 

I should like to suggest that Marlowe was endowed with wit suf- 
ficient, that he did not stint its use; and that Hero and Leander is 
not after all that gravely romantic narrative which most critics have 
affirmed it to be—a narrative, indeed, gone wrong here and there by 
virtue of the gaucherie one expects of a poet still young and (ipso 
facto) jejune. To bulwark this suggestion, I appeal to the evidence in 
the poem. 

One way to get around that evidence, of course, is to find it a com- 
pound of false taste and youthful ebullience. Thus it is said that parts 
of the poem “show an indifference to form and a fondness for puerile 
conceits,”’ which are styled, moreover, “incessant,” as the images are 
often “‘meretricious.’”® But if the poem as a whole is remarkable for 
what is called “‘waywardness,”™ an explanation is ready to hand: for 

® See, on this point, the suggestive criticism of C. S. Lewis in English Literature 
in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), pp. 487 f. 

Bush, Mythology, pp. 125, 131. 


"Douglas Bush, “Notes on Marlowe’s ‘Hero and Leander,’”? PMLA, xtiv 
(1929), 761. 
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its “tasteless conceits in fact are inseparable from Marlowe’s peculiar 
gifts. His imagination inhabits a brave new world, in which it is bliss 
to be alive, and to be young is very heaven; his vision is not merely 
fresh but extravagant.’ Again, in a recent book on Marlowe, the 
author sums up his poet’s art with a Baconian phrase: its distinguish- 
ing characteristic is ‘“‘strangenesse in the proportions.’ And this is 
little surprising, for Marlowe “is nothing if not an extremist.” He is 
open-handed with superlatives. ‘Typically, the lines that characterize 
... [his heroes and heroines] commence with ‘The only...’ and 
conclude with ‘ .. . the world.’ ” His true descriptive manner (belied 
with false compare) may be discovered best in the use he makes “‘of 
a single trope, which in itself is the exaggerated form of many different 
tropes, hyperbole.” And what is crucial about this use of hyperbole is 
that “Because of its vehemence it is better adapted to youth than to 
age.” 

This seems to me criticism asking for indictment.” It shirks the 
job of close analysis and relies for support on a hoary and rather 
too facile cliché that has been called into question, now for a very long 
time. For in essence it expresses the notion—“a kind of crude biological 
or genetic fallacy [which] sometimes enters into our judgements of 
uses of their conventions by Elizabethans”—that the Elizabethans 
“were somehow younger, merrier, more naive and less experienced 
than men who lived later.’ Again and again the idea recurs in critical 
writing on Marlowe. He is always the poet who exemplifies “the 
freshness of youth,” who is styled the “youthful ringleader of free 
thought.” “To understand Marlowe,” another critic asserts, “de- 
mands eternal youth” of the reader.” A typical study of the poet is 
entitled, significantly, And Morning in His Eyes: a Book about 
Christopher Marlowe. 

What follows from such treatment—its logical issue—is an ex- 
planation of the poet’s technique which, if not wholly plausible, is 


2 Bush, Mythology, p. 137. 

3 Harry Levin, The Overreacher: A Study of Christopher Marlowe (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952), P- 75- 

4 Levin, pp. 22 f. 

45 I do not want to seem to take from a critic and disparage him, too. The Ovidian 
influence on Marlowe has been delineated thoroughly by Professor Bush; the mock- 
heroic manner of Mariowe’s poem has been argued for strongly by Professor Levin (in 
The Overreacher, p. 140). Each, however, resorts to that view of the poet stigmatized— 
as I think, correctly—here. 

% Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), p. 161. 

1” J. H. Ingram and U. M. Ellis-Fermor, quoted in Roy W. Battenhouse, Marlowe’s 
“Tamburlaine” (Nashville, Tenn., 1941), p. 2. 
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undeniably popular: Marlowe’s conceits are overfanciful, meretricious, 
in the manner of a very young man, quite, indeed, as are Dryden’s 
in the early, embarrassing elegy ‘‘Upon the Death of the Lord Hast- 
ings.”'* But Hero and Leander is almost certainly a poem of Marlowe’s 
last days. It is rash, then, to suppose that one who held in his scrip 
the chronicle of Edward II, grave in matter, and in treatment quite 
entirely controlled, should return to the extravagance of Tam- 
burlaine—‘“‘a pretty simple huffe-snuffe bombast’’*—should undo, in 
effect, his progress as a poet. 

Of course it is true that to a kind of rhetorician, who would have 
embraced Ancient Pistol and hailed in John Lyly the wonder and 
delight of the age, hyperbole had much to recommend it. Marlowe, 
accordingly, if one will have it so, may have found it a trope “very 
loftie and full of maiestie”;?° may in consequence, have developed 
what is rather a vice than a virtue of style. But read in the light of 
Elizabethan critical theory, this is seen to be an unhappy guess. So 
to Quintilian, hyperbole excited in the reader less of awe than of 
laughter. For, “though purple stripes in their proper place give 
brightness to a dress, no one would look well in sheer motley.”™ And 
motley, after all, is not the dress of a tragical writer. One assumes that 
Marlowe had wit enough to know it. 

What then? Another alternative, and one enjoying some favor, is 
to turn away entirely from the merest suggestion of humor, to make 
of Marlowe a high-minded romancer, another Shelley, who has suf- 
fered in much the same way. Thus one reads that “the treatment 
Marlowe gives . . . [to Hero and Leander] is one of the purest things 
in Elizabethan poetry. In what he wrote there is not an obscene word 
or a degenerate suggestion; everywhere he sees the marriage of true 
minds, the cleanliness of ocean-dewy limbs and childlike souls.’™ 
And the lewd importunity of Neptune?” The wanton scene has been 
swallowed up entire in that “kind of reticence” which marks the 
verse, in that narrative which is ‘masculine and straightforward 
beyond any other of its genre and age.’”™ 

18 See especially IT, ll. 57-64. 

” T. S. Eliot, “Marlowe,” in Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. ror. 

* Abraham Fraunce, quoted in Levin, p. 23. For Fraunce’s more considered judg- 
ment, however, see the longer passage cited below. 

™ Loci Critici, selected by George Saintsbury (Boston, 1903), p. 63. Compare 
Abraham Fraunce, The Arcadian Rhetorike, 1588, ed. Ethel Seaton (Oxford, 1950), 
P- 3 


2 Tucker Brooke in A Literary History of England, ed. A. C. Baugh (New York, 
1948), Pp. 514. 
* TI, 179-01. ™% Brooke, Literary History, p. 514. 
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Similarly, what does one make of the long and extraordinarily 
shrewd denigration of virginity which Leander delivers, “like to a 
bold sharpe sophister’’? ““My words,” he commences, “shall be as 
spotlesse as my youth, / Full of simplicitie and naked truth” (I, 
207-208), but what follows belies utterly this rather too pallid de- 
scription.* Not a few critics have been impelled to ask, with Hero, 
“Who taught thee Rhethoricke to deceiue a maid?” And the question 
is more pertinent still in view of Marlowe’s later picture of Leander 
as a “novice,” “rude in love, and raw,” so naive as to “know not what 
she meant” when Hero lets fall ‘““Her painted fanne of curléd plumes.” 
Nor is there here simple clumsiness, but rather, simple guying, arch, 
a trifle self-indulgent, of the early Leander sorting ill—and so pa- 
tently, too—with his bemused other self. “Male resistance to female 
advances’’—or better, male obtuseness when made to confront them— 
“is latently ludicrous.” What could be more palpably true? And on 
this truth, it has been argued, “Marlowe capitalizes . . . in Hero and 
Leander.” Indeed, he does; and has in the process altogether the 
best of both worlds, that of the cunning amorist whose banner pro- 
claims Carpe diem, and that of the callow, ingenuous youth lacking 
wit enough to bring his hand to the buttery bar. 

Now here, to be sure, is a poem wonderfully lucid, exuberant, rich 
in gnomic statement, in detail that is seen and rendered in a manner 
incomparably vivid. What, for example, could be better than the 
vigor and concision imparted to this well-worn simile: 

For as a hote prowd horse highly disdaines 

To haue his head control’d, but breakes the raines, 

Spits foorth the ringled bit, and with his houes 

Checkes the submissiue ground: so hee that loues, 

The more he is restrain’d, the woorse he fares. (II, 141-45) 
And yet even here one senses the artificiality of those ‘parables and 
semblables” which must have contributed to the vogue of Euphuist 
writing. Thus William Baldwin: “Lyke as to a shrewde horse belongeth 
a sharpe brydle: so ought a shrewde wyfe to be sharply handeled.’’* 
The emotion one finds, then, in Hero and Leander is after all not very 
profound. Hero appears at the feast of Adonis: 


So ran the people foorth to gaze vpon her, 
And all that view’d her, were enamour’d on her... 


% I, 229-30, 239-40, 269-76. 

* II, 13, 61, 11. See especially II, 51-64. 
7 Watkins, p. 180 n. 

% Sig. Q3” in Morall Phylosophie (1547). 
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And many seeing great princes were denied, 
Pyn’d as they went, and thinking on her died. 
(I, 116-17, 129-30) 


Rather perfunctory, this death for love, as if required by convention, 
which indeed it was. 

The first meeting of the lovers is quite as much a set piece.”* Nor 
do Hero’s piquant changes of mood hint at a “Loue deepely 
grounded”: 

By this, sad Hero, with loue vnacquainted, 
Viewing Leanders face, fell downe and fainted. 
He kist her, and breath’d life into her lips, 
Wherewith as one displeas’d, away she trips. (II, 1-4) 


The wealth of epigram lavished by the poet is characteristic of nothing 
so much as a sophisticated wit, amused, and entirely detached.*® What 
passes for passion is a blend of imagery, drolly heightened in pictorial 
effect, and a presentation, something less than innocent, of the rites 
of love. Marlowe’s pictures are almost all highly stylized, ornate, 
“artificial,” like the wondrous sparrows, ‘‘of hollow pearle and gold,” 
that perch at Hero’s knee. So are 

Her wide sleeues greene, and bordered with a groue 

Where Venus in her naked glory stroue, 


To please the careless and disdainfull eies 
Of proud Adonis that before her lies. (I, 11-14) 


As static, in the manner of tapestry or frieze, is the picture of Leander 
at the bottom of the sea, 


. .. where the ground 
Was strewd with pearle, and in low corrall groues 
Sweet singing Meremaids, sported with their loues. 
(II, 160-62) 


Sestos, in time of festival, is seen as an elaborate conceit: 


For euerie street like to a Firmament 

Glistered with breathing stars, who where they went, 
Frighted the melancholie earth, which deem’d 

Externall heauen to burne, for so it seem’d 

As if another Phaeton had got 

The guidance of the sunnes rich chariot. (I, 97-102) 


Here, if not false, perhaps, is surely the “beauty proceeding from 
art.” Keats’s rendering of a similar scene, the Corinth of Lamia, in 


29 J, 181-01. 
* I, 331-32; II, 293-06. 
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depiction wholly natural, realistic, sincere (dread words all), points 
up rather well the quality of Marlowe’s verses, concerned not at all 
with “the true voice of feeling”’: 

Men, women, rich and poor, in the cool hours, 

Shuffied their sandals o’er the pavement white, 

Companion’d or alone; while many a light 

Flared, here and there, from wealthy festivals, 

And threw their moving shadows on the walls, 

Or found them cluster’d in the corniced shade 

Of some arch’d temple door, or dusky colonnade. 


(I, 355-61) 


The art, then, of Hero and Leander is not the art of a romantic: 
“unpremeditated art.” In the account of Leander’s swim, for ex- 
ample, one finds a lack of feeling for the sea: “‘the general impression is 
of Leander gliding over waves of mythological tapestry,”’ the cumula- 
tive effect one of “‘artifice in description and narrative.’ It is true of 
the whole tribe of mythographers that ‘they could not altogether 
counteract the effect of a tapestry on the wall which more often than 
not showed mythological figures in modern dress.’”” Conceivably the 
Elizabethan tradition of the pageant and the masque exerted its 
influence on the mythological poem, whose figures are not living figures 
but multicolored threads in a pattern. It is also true that the prac- 
titioners of the genre were in their practice artificial and, at times, 
almost painfully bookish. Marlowe was scarcely an exception.” There 
are in his poem few emotional deeps. There is no serious, if awkward, 
reaching after poignance. The whole—as studied as intaglio work, as 
uncommitted, as cold as those figures in agate at which Shakespeare 
sometimes glances—is done for the delectation of the creator, who 
is rarely caught up in the poem.™* In The Eve of St. Agnes conven- 
tion seems to sink: the author takes it all so seriously, believes with 
such fervor in the spontaneous love of his lovers. And “spontaneous” 
is perhaps the right word, for the protagonists of Keats’s poem live, 
almost, independent of him: this, at least, is the illusion. Not so in 
Hero and Leander, work done by hand, rigged, as it were, or contrived. 
So the emphasis here on convention, ascertainable in all of the poem. 
That emphasis of itself does not make for humor, of course. It does 

1 Bush, Mythology, p. 131. 

® Jbid., p. 78. 

% As Caroline Spurgeon and others have shown, Marlowe’s imagery depends less 


on observation than on learning. See Shakespeare's Imagery (New York, 1936), p. 13. 
%% The grand exception: 11, 291-93. 
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make against, quite necessarily, the imputing to the author of that 
piety in observance which, in other poems, causes the convention in 
which they are rooted to disappear altogether from view. 

The love passages themselves, those ““amourous rites,” as Marlowe 
calls them, seem to have been largely responsible for the enormous 
popularity of the poem in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Thus the numerous imitations that pay tribute to Hero and Leander 
dwell with greatest zeal and most success on its sensuality.™ And this is 
hardly remarkable, for here is very little of the rapt, romantic love of a 
Porphyro and Madeline: 

Therefore vnto his bodie hirs he clung, 
She, fearing on the rushes to be flung, 


Striu’d with redoubled strength: the more she striued, 
The more a gentle pleasing heat reuiued. (II, 65-68) 


Nor does this account of Hero, greeting her lover, seem wholly in- 
genuous: 

She stayd not for her robes, but straight arose, 

And drunke with gladness, to the dore she goes, 

Where seeing a naked man, she scriecht for feare, 

Such sights as this to tender maids are rare. (II, 235-38) 


Reticence, if Marlowe sought to achieve it, was not his strongest suit.™ 

Set down Marlowe’s poem, for all the beauties it discovers, as 
slipshod in conception, hurried in execution, and the dilemma is 
neatly, if rather too easily, resolved. It is the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling that has made, at once, for a felicity which could scarcely 
be surpassed, and for those high-flown conceits, those erotic interludes 
and bizarre contradictions of character which sort so oddly with it. 
One sees Marlowe, then, rising from unfinished labors—to which, 
given time, he would have returned with diligence and greater dis- 
cernment—to keep a rendezvous with the assassin Ingram Frizer at 
Madame Bull’s tavern in Deptford. 

Surely, however, this romanticized picture is unworthy of so dis- 
tinguished a craftsman. A fairer reading of the poem would put away, 
once for all, the marriage of true minds and childlike souls, and con- 
sider Marlowe’s work for what it is: a witty variation, albeit one 
sensuous and sweet, on an ancient theme. And the key here is Mar- 


* See Tucker Brooke’s edition of Marlowe, p. 486; Brooke, “The Reputation of 
Christopher Marlowe,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
xxv (1922), 347-408; Bush, Mythology, pp. 124-26; Bakeless, p. 298. 

% Cf. II, 259-70. 
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lowe’s original source, the poem of Musaeus. To read it is to perceive 
the remarkably different conception entertained by two poets of the 
story of Hero and Leander. For Marlowe’s poem, despite all that has 
been written about it, neither achieves, nor does it really essay, great 
passion. To measure Marlowe’s intention, one has only to turn from 
the luxury of “gods in sundrie shapes, / Committing headdie ryots, 
incest, rapes” (I, 143-4), from the picture of Leander casting hands 
“like a snare” upon his love, to the grave ritual celebrated by Mu- - 
saeus.*® The one poet, quick to catch and convey the tragic meaning 
implicit in his story, records it in a manner both restrained and in- 
tense. The other is florid, more passionate-seeming; yet the passion 
he pretends is enervating at last. It is circumscribed. It takes life 
from itself. It has no issue. 

But if Musaeus gave to Marlowe only the bare outline of a plot, 
another classical poet contributed something more. This was Ovid, 
whose A mores Marlowe rendered, if imperfectly; whose Metamorphoses 
he rifled, with rather more success, in the writing of Hero and Leander, 
a poem which embodies and transcends “All the best qualities of the 
Italianate Ovidian tradition.’*’ In fact, “(Much that is remote in 
spirit from Musaeus may be traced to the Amores of Ovid.’** The 
wooing of the lovers partakes certainly of that poet’s eroticism. The 
scene in which Mercury figures is, in its dwelling on the amorous 
habits of the gods, quite clearly Ovidian. So, too, are the plethora of 
mythological embellishments which adorn the poem but are never 
central to it.** If one puts out of mind altogether mere suggestions 
which the one poet furnished the other, he is left in Hero and Leander 
with more than two dozen lines which echo directly passages in Ovid.*° 
Nor was Ovid valued only for his sensual stories. Just as estimable, 
and as frequently plundered, was his stock of moral saws. One has 
only to inspect those volumes of florilegia, like the Polyanthea of 
Nannus Mirabellus (1507), so popular throughout the sixteenth 
century, to perceive that this was so. Thus one comes back to the 


epigrammatic quality of Marlowe’s poem: here too one may trace 
the hand of Ovid. ‘ 


% Cf. Fawkes’ translation, in The Works of English Poets, xx (1810), 408, ll. 393- 
403. Prof. U. M. Ellis-Fermor, in her admirable study, Christopher Marlowe (London, 
1927), p. 128, gives a French translation of Musaeus, embodying the lines cited here. 

37 Bush, Mythology, p. 124. 

% [bid., p. 127. 

89 See, for example, I, 107-118. 

© PMLA, XLIv (1929), 760-64. 
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It is the style of that poet, then, witty and sensual, making subtle 
play of the sober changes he relates, that Marlowe most nearly ap- 
proximates. Ovid’s handling of the pious tale of Baucis and Philemon, 
like Marlowe’s of the story derived from Musaeus, is deft and gently 
mocking. His venerable couple he portrays reaching down a flitch of 
bacon from smoke-blackened rafters: 


Furca levat ille bicorni 
Sordida terga suis nigro pendentia tigno.. . 


and popping it into a pan for the delectation of their heavenly guests: 


Servatoque diu resecat de tergore partem 
Exiguam, sectamque domat ferventibus undis. 


Sitting down to eat—with the chief of the gods—they shift to make 
level their dilapidated table, the third foot of which is something 
shorter than the rest: 


Accubuere dei. Mensam succincta tremensque 
Ponit anus. Mensae sed erat pes tertius impar; 
Testa parem fecit.” 


Marlowe, for his part, absorbing the parodic technique, rings 
changes on the story of his tragical lovers by a use of hyperbole that 
is quite conscious and not at all maladroit.“ And when Hero’s eyes 
become “those two tralucent cesternes,” when from them “brake / A 
stream of liquid pearle” (I, 296-7), there is, by way of precedent for 
these happily ludicrous lines, the “‘very tragical mirth” of “young 
Pyramus / And his love Thisbe,” as Ovid, like Shakespeare, conceived it: 


cruor emicat alte, 
Non aliter, quam cum vitiato fistula plumbo 
Scinditur.* 


The handling in irreverent fashion of what had hitherto been rev- 
erenced as amorous, heroic, unhappy, is older by much than the 


“| Translations are taken from the Loeb Classical Library Metamorphoses, trans. 
F. J. Miller (London, 1925), 2 vols. 1) ““Meanwhile the old man with a forked stick 
reached down a chine of smoked bacon, which was hanging from a blackened beam.” 
Book VIII, ll. 647 f., vol. 1, p. 451. 2) “And, cutting off a little piece of the long-cher- 
ished pork, he put it to cook in the boiling water.’’ VIII, 649, vol. 1, p. 451. 3) ““The 
gods reclined. The old woman, with her skirts tucked up, with trembling hands set 
out the table. But one of its three legs was too short; so she propped it up with a 
potsherd.” VIII, 660-62, vol. 1, pp. 451, 453- 

® See especially I, 27-30, 37-38, 45-50. 

* “The spouting blood leaped high; just as when a pipe has broken at a weak spot 
in the lead.” IV, 121-23, vol. 1, p. 187. 
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years of Methuselah. There is the premier example of Ovid, a moral, 
indeed a gravely edifying poet to Arthur Golding and Thomas 
Peend,“ yet, in despite of his pious redactors, the contriver not so 
much of lugubrious tragedy as of a whimsically ribald pasquinade. 
There is Chaucer, who puts forward soberly a barnyard protagonist, 
with comb battlemented “as it were a castelwal,’”’ whose amorous 
propensities and tragic taking-off yield nothing to the heroes of 
chivalrous story. There is Shakespeare, whose disingenuous presenta- 
tion of the love of Hermia and Lysander: “Brief as the lightning in the 
collied night,” seems beyond cavil an ironical version of the love of 
Romeo and Juliet: “Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be / 
Ere one can say ‘It lightens.”” And there is Marlowe, who, if his 
tragical lovers do not bombast it in the manner of Bottom and Flute 

And, like Limander, am I trusty still. 

And I, like Helen, till the Fates me kill 

(MND, V.i.199-200) 


is yet for humor less boisterous in kind a genuine Johannes fac totum. 
Wit, then, and not passion, is the strength of Marlowe’s poem. 
And his master? As that abominable punster Holofernes says, 
“Ovidius Naso was the man: and why, indeed, Naso, but for smelling 
out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention?” The 
Marlowe of the poem was not a wayward youth, nor yet the brash 
purveyor of wanton and sometimes tasteless conceits. He was rather 
a self-conscious craftsman who knew what it was he would do and 
who did it with consummate finish and success. The conceits that he 
employs do not deface a noble work, for they are set down in jest, 
not in earnest. They are in fact what Marlowe called them in the Pro- 
logue to Tamburlaine: ‘‘such conceits as clownage keeps in pay.” 


Russe. A. FRASER 
Princeton University 


“ In the epistle to his translation of the Metamorphoses (1567), Golding extracts a 
moral lesson from each of the fifteen books. Peend’s Pleasant Fable of Hermaphroditus 
and Salmacis (1565) allegorizes Ovid in much the same way. See Smith, pp. 67-70. 
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In 1919 Professor C. A. Moore first called attention to a volume of 
verse by William Hinchliffe, Poems; Amorous, Moral, and Divine, two 
editions of which appeared in 1718.' Hinchliffe was a bookseller and 
minor poet whose verse was not of very high quality, but the volume 
was considered interesting because it contained a series of four poems 
entitled ‘“‘The Seasons,” which might possibly have served as a model 
for Thomson’s more famous Seasons published a few years later.* Pro- 
fessor Moore points out four resemblances between the two, but comes 
to the conclusion “that Thomson never read this earlier work, and 
that the resemblances, after all, are merely accidental.” Professor 
Alan D. McKillop, in The Background of Thomson’s Seasons, mentions 
Hinchliffe’s work but evidently does not consider it as one of the in- 
fluences on the Seasons: “William Hinchcliffe’s [sic] Seasons (1718), 
though it is not claimed as an influence on Thomson, shows just how 
the Miltonic model might serve him.’ 

A closer examination of Hinchliffe’s volume, however, gives one 
reason to believe that Thomson not only read the work but was con- 
siderably indebted to it. Moreover, the fact that a third edition, evi- 
dently unknown to Professor Moore, appeared in 1726, the same year 
in which Thomson published the first version of his Winter, seems to 


strengthen the possibility that Thomson was influenced by the work.‘ 

In addition to the four points of resemblance noted by Moore, 
there are a large number of other similarities, some of which are very 
close. For instance, in his “Summer” Hinchliffe wrote: 


Bear me, O Muse! to Pindus’ Shades! 
To sacred Groves! Pierian Glades! 
To Grotto’s crown’d with Sylvan Pride.® 


1 “A Predecessor of Thomson’s Seasons,” MLN, xxxtv (1919), 278-81. One edition 
was published by Hinchliffe himself, the other anonymously by Jonas Brown and Jer. 
Batley. 

* In order to avoid confusion from the similarity of the titles, quotation marks 
are used for Hinchliffe’s “Seasons,”’ “Spring,” “Winter,” etc., and italics for Thom- 
son’s Seasons, Spring, Winter. 

3 The Background of Thomson’s Seasons (Univ. of Minn. Press, 1942), p. 3. Douglas 
Grant in his recent biography, James Thomson, Poet of ‘The Seasons’ (London, 1951), 
makes no mention of Hinchliffe. 

* This third edition was published by Hinchliffe; except for a new title page desig- 
nating it as “The Second Edition,” it is merely a reprint of his edition of 1718. A 
copy is in the Library of Congress. 

5 Poems; Amorous, Moral, and Divine (London, 1718), p. 51; no line numbering. 
Moore noted the similarity of these lines and the passage following to Thomson’s 
Summer, \l. 9-14, but did not notice the far greater similarity to the following lines 
quoted from Winter. 
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In the first edition of Winter, Thomson similarly wrote: 


Oh! bear me then to high, embowering, Shades; 
To twilight Groves, and visionary Vales; 
To weeping Grottos, and to hoary Caves; .. .* 


In his “Elegy” on the death of his mother, Hinchliffe began: 


See, wretched Youth, where thy fond Mother lies, 
Panting, and chill! behold her dying Eyes;’ 


Thomson, in his “Memorial Verses on the Death of His Mother,” 
after six lines of introduction, began his lament in a comparable mood: 


See! where the kindest, best of mothers lies, 
And death has shut her ever weeping eyes. .. . 


In these passages the resemblance seems to be too close to be ‘merely 
accidental.”” Moreover, Thomson’s “Memorial Verses’ follow the 
same general pattern as Hinchliffe’s ‘“Elegy.”” Both poets lament that 
they had not died before their mothers; both tell how they are haunted 
by thoughts of their mothers night and day; both turn from lament to 
rejoicing that their mothers are in heaven; both end with expressing 
their trust in God’s wisdom. This similarity of treatment, together 
with the close resemblance of the opening lines, makes it seem very 
probable that Thomson deliberately took Hinchliffe’s “Elegy” as his 
pattern in writing his ““Memorial Verses’ for his own mother. 
Returning to The Seasons, one can find a number of other interest- 
ing parallels with Hinchliffe’s poems. For instance, both Thomson and 
Hinchliffe in their treatment of spring give an account of the Golden 
Age.*® Also, Thomson’s Summer, ll. 432-563, follows the same pattern 
as Hinchliffe’s “Summer,” pp. 50-52. Both poets start out with a 
description of a hot, parching, summer day; both describe how the 
cattle retire to a stream, and how the “‘swain”’ also retires to the cool 
woods; both then express a desire to retire to some dark, cool vale 
where they may find poetic inspiration; and both close with references 
to supernatural beings. Both poets also have an address to the sun. 
Hinchliffe’s begins: ““Now Phoebus, glitt’ring God of Day.” Thom- 
son’s begins: “But yonder comes the powerful king of day.”® In 
Autumn also, besides the resemblances in the descriptions of storms and 


6 Winter (1st ed., 1726), ll. 74-76. 7 Hinchliffe, p. 109. 

® As McKillop has shown (0p. cit., pp. 94-95), Thomson’s account is based on Vir- 
gil’s fourth Eclogue; the passage was taken out of the poem in 1744; the lines are num- 
bered by Zippel A 296-323. 

® Hinchcliffe, p. 50; Thomson, Summer, |. 81. 
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the autumnal equinox, which Moore notes, one might point out 
the likenesses in the accounts of autumn fogs."® 

But as one might expect, it is in the first edition of Thomson’s 
Winter (1726) that parallels are most frequent with Hinchliffe’s work. 
Besides the close similarity of the two passages already cited in the 
third paragraph above, there is a considerable resemblance between 
Thomson’s description of a storm in lines 112-85 and Hinchliffe’s 
description in his “Autumn,” pages 57—58."' Both open by personifying 
the storm. 


Hinchliffe: Now bellowing Boreas from the North, 
From Lapland Mountains issuing forth... . 


Thomson: For see! where Winter comes, himself, confest, 
Striding the gloomy Blast. 


Both then go on to describe a violent rain storm. 


Hinchliffe: The Tempest on his rapid Wings, 
Collected Stores of Waters brings. 


Thomson: First Rains obscure 
Drive thro’ the mingling Skies, with Tempest foul. 


Both poets also describe a man struggling against the storm on a 


mountainside, and both end with an appeal to God as master of the 
storm. Again, both authors give an account of a clear, winter night, 
with the stars shining, and a cold east wind that causes the rivers to 
freeze, each passage ending with a description of the wintry effects to 
be seen the next morning. The two passages are quite akin, not ver- 
bally, but in their general treatment. 


Hinchliffe: So, a clear Winter-Night I’ve seen, 
The Sky, with glowing Fires serene, 
And the broad Moon with Beams full bright, 
Silver’d the Thames with trembling Light; 
When a keen Eastern Breeze arose, 
And all the rapid River froze... . 
Sudden, th’arrested Waters creep, 
The roaring Billows seem to sleep. 
The mounted Waves are fixt on high, 
And Icy Rocks invade the Sky. 
The ruddy Morn’s returning Ray 


10 Hinchliffe, p. 57; Thomson, Aufumn, ll. 707-31. 

4 Moore noted that both Hinchliffe and Thomson described autumn storms, but 
did not note the similarity of Hinchliffe’s autumn storm to Thomson’s winter storm in 
the first edition of Winter. 
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A shining Prospect does display, 
And chrystal Mounds reflect the Day.” 


Pure are the Days, and lustrous are the Nights, 
Brighten’d with starry Worlds, till then unseen. 
Mean while, the Orient, darkly red, breathes forth 
An Icy Gale, that, in its mid Career, 

Arrests the bickering Stream. The nightly Sky, 
And all her glowing Constellations pour 

Their rigid Influence down: It freezes on 

Till Morn, late-rising, o’er the droopi::g World, 
Lifts her pale Eye, unjoyous: then appears 

The various Labour of the silent Night, 

The pendant Isicle, the Frost-Work fair, 

Where thousand Figures rise, the crusted Snow, 
Tho’ white, made whiter, by the fining North.” 


Finally, near the end of Thomson’s Winter we find an echo of the last 
two lines of Hinchliffe’s “Autumn”’: 


Hinchliffe: But all is waste, deform’d, and wild 
And Nature’s Face with Horrors fill’d. 


Thomson: How dead the Vegetable Kingdom lies! 
How dumb the Tuneful! Horror wide extends 
His solitary Empire.“ 


Of course, as Professor Moore has stated, some similarity of treatment 
might naturally be expected since both poets were writing on the 
same subject, but these various resemblances would hardly seem to 
be entirely accidental. They rather suggest that when Thomson com- 
posed the first version of his Winter, he had recently been reading 
Hinchliffe’s poem on the same subject. 

Another poem in Hinchliffe’s volume, a long elegy entitled ‘‘Fa- 
vonia,” is of particular interest because it expresses a number of ideas 
which became favorite concepts of Thomson. For example, there is the 
belief that one of the chief delights in a future life will be the continued 
pursuit of knowledge. 

To some, whom Contemplation’s sweet Delight 
To deep Researches does invite, 
Profoundest Problems they explain, 

And chase all Doubt from their illumin’d Sight. 


Happy the Pupils thus from Darkness freed, 
When Angel-Doctors Lectures read!. . . 


® Hinchliffe, p. 64. 
3 Winter, 1st ed., ll. 304-17. 
M4 Tbid., Ul. 361-63. 
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When they together shall their God admire, 

And with his Beauties feed their ravish’d Sight: 

To new Ascents, new Prospects still aspire; 
With infinite Surprize, with infinite Delight?™ 


Thomson, in the 1730 version of Winter, rephrasing the idea wrote: 


Through the dim spaces of futurity, 

With earnest eye anticipate those scenes 

Of happiness and wonder, where the mind, 

In endless growth and infinite ascent, 

Rises from state to state, and world to world.” 


As with Thomson, so with Hinchliffe, this heavenly knowledge is not 
mystical and intuitive, but rational and scientific. Hinchliffe says that 
in heaven, 
Treasures immense of Science lie 
Expos’d to ev’ry Eye; 
Where in the unexhausted Store 
They still new Depths explore, 
And recent Wonders unreveal’d before; 
Which their exalted Minds improve!"” 


Thomson, echoing the thought, at the close of the first version of 
Winter says of the future life: 


Now, th’Eternal Scheme, 
That Dark Perplexity, that Mystic Maze, 
Which Sight cou’d never trace, nor Heart conceive, 
To Reason’s Eye, refin’d, clears up apace. 
Angels, and Men, astonish’d, pause—and dread 
To travel thro’ the Depths of Providence, 
Untry’d, unbounded."* 


“Favonia” also expresses the concept of the Chain of Being in its 
account of God’s creation of the various gradations of heavenly 
spirits: 
From hence (as my Urania sings) 
Amongst the heav’nly Hoast, Gradation springs: 
From hence, th’ Angelick Name, 
Their Order, and Distinction claim.'* 


Still another of Thomson’s favorite ideas, the omnipotent and all- 


% Hinchliffe, pp. 137-38. 

16 W inter (1730), ll. 604-608. For a discussion of Thomson’s concept see G. R. Potter, 
“James Thomson and the Evolution of Spirits,” ZS, tx1 (1926-27), 57-65. 

1” Hinchliffe, p. 139. 

18 Winter, 1st ed., ll. 380-86. 

19 Hinchliffe, pp. 139-40. 
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pervading power of love, also finds fervent expression in this elegy.”° 

It is interesting also to note that this collection contained a poem 
by Halley celebrating the achievements of Sir Isaac Newton. There is 
little resemblance between this and Thomson’s own elegy “To the 
Memory of Sir Isaac Newton,” written in 1727, except that both are in 
blank verse and necessarily speak of the same achievements. But here 
again there is a duplication in choice of subjects. 

Again, in their choice of topics for various other short poems the 
themes are analogous. Hinchliffe wrote “Corydon and Thyrsis. A 
Pastoral’’; Thomson in his early years also wrote “A Pastoral Between 
Thirsis and Corydon”; both open with Thyrsis asking Corydon why 
he is so sad. Hinchliffe, in “A Letter, written from the Country to 
Philesia in Town,” asks his sweetheart to come down and visit him 
in the country and enjoy the beauties of nature; Thomson does the 
same thing in his poem “To Amanda” beginning “Come, dear 
Amanda, quit the town.” Hinchliffe, in “The Troubled Fair,” de- 
scribes his sweetheart overcome by care or illness; Thomson does the 
same in “To Amanda. In Imitation of Tibullus.” Both poets wrote 
short poems on the birth of Christ. And Hinchliffe’s “A Song of 
Thanksgiving, or Part of the 98th Psalm Paraphrased”’ amplifies the 
brief original psalm into an extended appeal to all forms of nature to 
praise God, comparable in many ways to Thomson’s “Hymn on the 
Seasons.”’ All these instances of the choice of similar themes would 
hardly seem accidental; instead, it appears likely that Thomson’s 
choice of subject was often suggested by Hinchliffe’s poems. 

From the above evidence it would seem justifiable to conclude 
that Thomson was well acquainted with Hinchliffe’s work. On a few 
occasions he seems to have borrowed the other poet’s words directly; 
often his similar treatment of certain aspects of nature in The Sea- 
sons appears to have been suggested by Hinchliffe’s descriptions; 
and the subjects of a number of his shorter poems seem to have been 
likewise suggested. Moreover, in Hinchliffe’s work Thomson found the 


2” Tbid., p. 134. The poem contains other Platonic ideas, similar to those in Thom- 
son’s youthful poem “Upon Happiness.” As Professor Herbert Drennon has shown, 
Thomson based this poem on a passage in the works of John Norris: see “James Thom- 
son and John Norris,” PMLA, Lim (1938), 1094-1101. Drennon points out that Henry 
Needler was also a great admirer of Norris, and quotes a letter from Needler to a “Mr. 
H.”’ praising Norris. Hinchliffe’s volume is dedicated to Needler, and Hinchliffe must 
have been the “Mr. H.” concerned. Certainly “Favonia” has passages very similar 
to ones in Norris’s writings. I have, therefore, not discussed the resemblances between 
“Favonia”’ and “Upon Happiness,” since these are apparently the result of both 
poets’ having used the same source. 
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expression of some of his own favorite ideas. This, of course, was not 
the only source from which he could have drawn them. Nor would it 
be warrantable to claim that Thomson’s Seasons was the direct off- 
spring of Hinchliffe’s ‘““Seasons.”™ Yet it seems apparent that the 
younger poet borrowed many ideas and expressions from the older 
one. And when the first version of Winter proved such a success in 
1726, the appearance of a new edition of Hinchliffe’s “Seasons” in 
that same year may well have given Thomson additional incentive to 
go on with the series, a thing which he at first does not seem to have 
intended.” Whether this was so or not, certainly the Poems; Amorous, 
Moral, and Divine should be added to the numerous influences upon 
Thomson which Professor Alan D. McKillop has so ably traced in 
The Background of Thomson’s Seasons. 
ARTHUR L. COOKE 
University of Kentucky 


*1 Thomson himself stated that the suggestion for his Winter was given by “Mr. 
Rickleton’s poem on Winter.” 

* According to McKillop, Thomson’s first intention was to write a poem on the 
plan and scale of J/ Penseroso; it was only later that he decided to expand his work to a 
long descriptive-didactic poem. 
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Das SCHICKSAL IN DER Eppa. I. DER SCHICKSALSBEGRIFF IN DER Eppa. Von 
Eduard Neumann. (Beitriage zur deutschen Philologie 7.) GieSen, 1955. 
Pp. 197. Kart. DM 12. 


This is an astonishing book—one which like Grinbech’s Lykkemand og 
Niding both lures and compels the reader to project himself into the strange 
mental world, not only of the early Teutons, but likewise of the author him- 
self; a book, let me say at once, whose conclusions, like those of most theo- 
logical systems, follow logically once you grant the premises. 

The problem of Fate (Kismet, Divine Providence, etc.) is central in the 
religion and ethics of all cultures. It looms prominently in that of the Ger- 
manic nations of early historical times, when the minds of men must have 
been exercised constantly by it during the turbulent period of the Age of 
Migrations; when an inscrutable and inexplicable destiny seemed to govern 
the sudden changes in the fortunes of nations and their leaders. In ancient 
Scandinavia this brooding found articulate and condign expression in a great 
literature. The Poetic Edda especially has long been noted for its extraordi- 
nary wealth of terms referring to the manifestations of Fate. 

It is Neumann’s thesis that we can discern two fundamental, and funda- 
mentally different, conceptions of fate mirrored in the vocabulary of the 
Poetic Edda—he resolutely wastes no words on other ‘Eddic’ poems that 
happen not to be in that corpus, nor on other old Germanic poems. Briefly: 
one, conceiving fate as something impersonal, inevitable, to be passively en- 
dured; the other, as something actively imposed, for good or ill, by some 
supernal (but personal) agency. The first would thus express the feeling of 
immanent necessity, of the inevitability residing in the nature of things, to 
which man is subject and to which he submits as a matter of course. This 
attitude would then be reflected in terms such as Urdr and verda, skop, heill, 
audna, rok; and the might of fate would also be symbolized as a tree or a 
spring. The other attitude would be reflected in terms denoting the active, 
purposive, creative mind—man feeling his own power, or at least, independ- 
ence, as against destiny—such as skulu and Skuld, leggja and log, orlog, skapa, 
kveda, gefa, etla, and other words showing a mind which senses an hostile 
fate as due to the measures of a personal, transcendent agency. 

This dichotomy in the conception of fate Neumann conceives to be repre- 
sented by the two groups of Nordic gods, the Vanir and the #sir; the former, 
few in number and poorly individualized, being nature divinities chiefly 
concerned with fertility and prosperity; the latter, more sharply defined, 
divinities of a culturally higher stage, of machtbewuLte Staatsmenschen.' 

It would be difficult and, indeed, hardly feasible within the scope of a 
review, to go into the argumentation for this thesis, carried on with subtlety, 
passionate energy, and Tiefgriindigkeit, and in a vigorous, linguistically crea- 
tive German. Needless to say, Neumann is a master of Eddic scholarship, as 
one would expect of the successor of Neckel at the University of Berlin.? 


1 The author studiously avoids the term Germanic or even ‘the Viking mental- 
ity’ for this Zinstellung. 
* I noted only one serious error: migtudr kyndiz (Vgluspé, st. 46) could be trans- 
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I might single out as particularly striking, the author’s resourceful undergirding of 
H. Pipping’s theory that the enigmatic god Heimdall is a personification of Yggdrasil, 
the World-Tree, as an example of the personalizing of ‘Vanic’ into ‘Asic’ conceptions 
of fate: Heimdall’s perplexing birth by ‘nine giant maidens’ (Hyndluljéd, st. 35) or 
‘nine sister-mothers’ (Heimdallargaldr) is equated with the niu ividi (interpreted as 
the nine roots of Yggdrasil) (Vgluspd st. 2) out of which its trunk arises; and Loki’s 
taunt (Lokasenna, st. 48) about Heimdall’s having ever to stand with a wet back as 
warder of the gods is compared with the statement (Voluspd, st. 27) that Yggdrasil 
is watered af vedi Valfodrs (i.e., Mim’s well)—both the World-Tree and Heimdall being 
‘Vanic’ symbols in the sense pointed out above. (But Neumann does not advert toa 
number of passages that do not square with his hypothesis!) 


I must say that Neumann’s theory leaves me basically unconvinced. It 
is an airy speculative castle whose underpinnings rest all too often on shaky 
interpretations. Methodologically I am not inclined to criticize him for making 
no distinction between older and younger poems nor, indeed, between differ- 
ent cultural strata in the Edda—he even presses into service the unquestion- 
ably late and ‘un-Eddic’ Gripisspé—or failing to take account of distinctly 
pertinent Eddica Minora:* after all, this is the limitation he has set himself. 
But it is hard to forgive him for ignoring the very pressing possibility, nay 
likelihood, that many terms which he considers as specifically Eddic owe 
their origin to Greco-Roman conceptions—not only the three Norns, who 
suspiciously recall the three Moirai; and he almost wilfully fails to intimate 
that a similar dichotomy of attitude is discernible in the myths of Arabs, 
Hindus, Egyptians. Again, it is a priori likely that if one should set down 
the word material of any other body of literature concerned with the mani- 
festations of fate in all its aspects, say an epic, one would likewise find ex- 
pressions fitting the one or the other category and reflecting the attitudes of 
different personalities—as well as still others which, as Neumann himself 
(p. 63) admits of much of his material, are “mixed” (owing, so he thinks, to 
the superior ‘Asic’ mind seizing on and transforming certain ‘Vanic’ terms 
into its own likeness!). 

But, though Neumann’s argumentation fails to carry conviction I would 
by no means dismiss the book categorically. On the contrary I gladly attest 
that I owe it a rich store of fruitful insights: mindful of the dictum that the 
works of genius—and the Eddic poems belong kat’ exochen to this category— 
expand for whatever meaning we can put into them. 





lated “er geriet in Brand”’ (p. 106) only if the latter part of this statement, at ino gamla 
Giallar horni is ignored—as well as the clear statement (ibid., st. 27) that Heimdall’s 
horn is hidden under Yggdrasil; of which we are told in Svipdagsmdl, st. 20: fellirat 
hann eldr né iarn. Prosy objections to Neumann’s conjecture but, alas, irrefutable 
ones! Indeed, to interpret Heimdall’s horn as the top of Yggdrasil (as the author does 
{p. 95] in the course of his argument trying to identify the two) is quite absurd. 

3 By only slightly expanding the field of investigation Neumann could have found 
the ‘Asic’ frame of mind which he posits, exemplified far better than in the ‘Edda’ 
itself, by dying Biarki’s defiance of in himself (Saxo, book II, 7) or by Egil’s chal- 
lenge of A®gir (Sonatorrek); and the ‘Vanic’ attitude, by old Hiltibrant’s despairing 
cry wéwurt skihit! Though, to do him justice, he does consider the ‘extra-canonical’ 
Darradarlj6d in a most suggestive fashion. 
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It will be interesting to note the reactions of scholars to this challenging 
monograph. 
Lee M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


LEGENDARISK OLAvssAGA. Med en innledning av Anne Holtsmark. (Corpus 
Codicum Norvegicorum Medii Aevi. Utgitt ved Didrik Arup Seip. Quarto 
serie vol. 1.) Oslo: Selskapet til utgivelse av gamle norske handskrifter, 
1956. Pp. xxvi+82. 


The Society for the Publication of Old Norwegian Manuscripts has previously 
published facsimile editions of Oslo Bylov and Norsk Homiliebok. This third 
volume (the second in the Quarto Series) contains the text of the so-called 
Legendary Saga of St. Olav, with an admirably clear and concise introduction 
by Professor Anne Holtsmark and a succinct summary in English. 

Together with the Corpus Codicum Islandicorum (1930-) and the Corpus 
Codicum Suecicorum (1943-), both published in Copenhagen, the new Nor- 
wegian series (1951—) may be regarded as part of a most laudable salvage 
program. Many invaluable medieval Norse manuscripts have been lost or 
badly damaged by fire in the past, and even the best modern precautionary 
measures cannot provide absolute protection against similar mishaps in the 
future. It is true that a manuscript can never be adequately replaced by a 
facsimile edition, but the latter is certainly vastly superior to other types of 
reproduction, and particularly if its quality is as excellent as that of the text 
under consideration. Another great advantage of a good facsimile reproduction 
pertains to the fact that important text-critical research can be done every- 
where by scholars who have little opportunity to study the original manu- 
script in the library where it is kept. This superb edition of the Olav-saga will 
be deeply appreciated by all serious students of Nordic philology, and no 
university library should be without a copy of it. 

The unique manuscript version which is here reproduced, MS Dela- 
gardie No. 8" of the University Library of Uppsala, is complete and has 
been very well preserved. It is forty-one pages long and written by one hand, 
and its probable date of composition is estimated at about 1250, on the basis 
of relatively conclusive paleographical and other evidence. According to com- 
petent scholarly opinion, the original Olav-saga was written in Iceland about 
1170, probably by an Icelander, and Nordicists are unanimous in postulating 
the existence of an intermediate version, either in Icelandic, as is held by 
Sigurdur Nordal, or in Norwegian. Anne Holtsmark considers it plausible 
that the intermediate manuscript version was composed by a Norwegian 
about 1200. However that may be, the present manuscript is indubitably 
written in pure Norwegian, with unmistakable traces of the Tréndelag dialect 
of the scribe. 

The first page of the Uppsala manuscript was originally left blank but 
later owners have crudely scribbled down a prayer to the Virgin Mary that 
she protect against sudden and unpleasant death, the one-line beginning of a 
verse which is continued on page 41b, a stanza of a love lyric, and a so-called 
iolaskré, a Norwegian translation of the Prognostica Temporum which was 
traditionally attributed to Bede. This page has been photographed by infra- 
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red ray process at the Institute of Physics, Blindern, and the previously almost 
illegible notes have thus been reproduced in such a way that a fairly complete 
diplomatic text could be elaborated (pp. 25-26). 
Nordicists on both sides of the Atlantic have every reason to look forward 
to further volumes in this fine series. 
BJARNE ULVESTAD 
University of Bergen 


GERMANISCHE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. I. Einleitung und Lautlehre. IT. Formen- 
lehre. Von Hans Krahe. Dritte, neubearbeitete Auflage. Géschen- 
Bande 238, 780. De Gruyter: Berlin, 1956, 1957. Pp. 147, 149. Papier, je 
DM 2,40. 


The presentation offered by the Géschen series is deservedly recognized as 
succinct and factual. Hans Krahe has a sturdy reputation as a sound and 
levelheaded scholar. Although his Illyrian studies have proved him well able 
to develop plausible theory on the basis of limited concrete knowledge, the 
scope of Germanische Sprachwissenschaft necessitates economy. Given this 
framework, it is interesting to see how much change a considered opinion has 
admitted in the less than ten years since the preceding edition. The work has 
been rewritten from the first to the last page. Since little new manuscript 
knowledge of early Germanic dialects has become available in the last decade, 
almost all change is the result of new insight into old material. Some items 
are taken from the work of other writers, some are Krahe’s own. 

A few particular points: I,1.2. The various IE languages have been re- 
grouped, new Anatolian languages added, Venetic separated from Illyrian. 
3-6. The importance of onomastics for the knowledge of pre-literary languages 
is recognized; Krahe himself and Ernst Dickenmann have made important 
contributions here. 7. Germanic-Celtic-Italic isoglosses are added. 1o ff. 21. 
The interrelationship of the various Germanic dialects has been carefully 
restated. 19. Goth. pbliuhan etc. continue to be derived from PGmc /l-. 37. 
Secondary umlaut in German is still stated as occurring “erst in mhd. bzw. 
mnd. Zeit,” although in the umlaut of @>@e there is the parenthetical note 
that @ was preserved in OHG “wenigstens in der Schrift.” I know of no evi- 
dence that indicates the umlaut of @ took place earlier than that of the other 
vowels affected by secondary umlaut. It is probable that all secondary um- 
lauts took place more or less simultaneously in the OHG. The new vowels 
were present and phonetically established by the time of early MHG. 49. The 
svarabhakti vowel of OHG is indeed often a, but one must add that it is 
strongly influenced by neighboring vowels; Tatian writes bifiluhu bifilihit 
bifalah. 52. Neither here under long vowels, nor in 72, under Verschirfung, 
is there any mention of the laryngeals; see Winfred Lehmann, Proto-Indo- 
European Phonology 4, on the latter point. A sufficient body of evidence for 
PIE laryngeals has now been gathered that they may no longer be ignored; 
whether the sounds themselves were preserved in IE or not, certain reflexes 
attributed to them are still observable in Germanic. 60. If IE g*>p after “im 
gleichen Wort stehenden Labial,” what is the explanation of ON ylgr <IE 
*ulgi* (cf. Skt. opki)? 115. New and noteworthy is the explanation of -s in 
nom. pl. OS dagos OE dagas and in 2.sg.opt. OHG berés OS beres as derived 
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from PGmc -ds beside -dz <IE -ds and from -ais beside -aiz <IE -ois. In both 
endings the z developed partly through Verner’s Law and partly by analogy. 
The presence of comparable doublets is attested by 3.sg.pres.ind. OHG etc. 
biris <PGmce *beris(i) vs. ON berr <PGmc *beriz(i). ON favored the variants 
with z in both noun and verb and OS those with s. OHG reflects s in the verb 
and z in the noun. OE shows s in the noun and in the indicative of the verb 
(bires) but z in the subjunctive (bere), unless the latter form is originally 
1.3.8g. generalized for the second person. 

11.33. The dat. and acc. forms of the 2.pl. pronoun, Goth. izwis etc., 
are newly explained: IE *yes >PGmc *yiz, doubled to *yizyiz to avoid con- 
fusion with the shortened variant *yiz ‘we.’ With dissimilatory loss *yizyiz 
>*izyiz >Goth. izwis and PON *iRyiR dissimilated again >*idyiR>ON 
ybr. By a different dissimilatory loss *izyiz>*iyiz >OE éow, OHG iu, OS 
iu eu. This extremely complicated explanation needs further study. 68. 72 ff. 
The role of the IE aorist in the development of the Gmc preterit is not suf- 
ficiently clear. 69. OHG 1.pl.ind. -més is derived from IE -mes with vowel 
lengthening after IE 1.pl.opt. -mé and retention of -s because of final accent 
in athematic verbs, a credible explanation. 

Throughout both volumes considerable bibliography has been added. 
The complete index of words in each volume is a welcome innovation. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


DEUTSCHE HocHsPRACHE: BUHNENAUSSPRACHE. Von Theodor Siebs. 16. Auf- 
lage herausgegeben von Helmut de Boor und Paul Diels. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1957. Pp. 553. DM 18. 


The change in title from the fifteenth edition of the 1930’s (“Biihnenaus- 
sprache” is printed in much smaller type on the title page and does not appear 
on the cover) illustrates one of the two major items of difference between 
this edition and earlier ones. The editors feel and frankly state (p. 3): “In- 
zwischen ist das BewuStsein, daf es nicht nur eine geschriebene, sondern 
auch eine gesprochene einheitliche Hochsprache tatsaichlich gibt, und daf deren 
Normen in dem Siebsschen Werke festgelegt sind, so sehr in die Allgemeinheit 
gedrungen, da® die hier vorgelegte Neubearbeitung mit Recht den Titel 
‘Deutsche Hochsprache’ tragen darf.” The old title “Biihnenaussprache”’ is 
still kept because it is the one under which the work became known and 
which gratefully expresses “die geschichtliche Bedeutung der deutschen 
Biihne fiir die reine deutsche Hochsprache.” 

As in previous editions the work is intended to be descriptive and not 
prescriptive, not a “Zwangsjacke, sondern Ziel.” The editors feel, furthermore, 
that the work no longer needs to be defended against the charge that it 
threatens the dialects. On the other hand they state (p. 5), and, I believe, 
quite correctly: “Fiir sehr viele Menschen ist aber die Mundart tiberhaupt 
nicht mehr die angeborene oder angewendete Sprachform; sie bedienen sich 
einer Form der Hochsprache auch im persénlichen Umgang.”’ This has been 
caused by traffic expansion, growth of the large cities, radio, and in most 
recent times by fugitives from different parts of the country. But again, this 
work is not to be prescriptive even for the Umgangssprache, which, just for 
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one thing, will always be colored dialectically, and “Regeln fiir die Umgangs- 
sprache aufstellen, hieSe in der Tat in die private Sphare reglementierend 
eingreifen, was zur Erstarrung fiihren miifte.” 

In this connection one change has been made from the fifteenth edition. 
The advisory committee decided in 1933 on Siebs’ recommendation that [r] 
and [R] must be considered as equally justified, whereas the earlier editions 
allowed only {r]. Yet the admission of [R] is still not 100%, for the statement 
is made immediately (p. 61): “Doch ist die Zungenspitzenform des r vorzu- 
ziehen, weil sie die Bildung der Vokale nach vorne verlegt, und darum stimm- 
hygienisch den Vorzug verdient” (a statement I am unable to follow), and 
several warnings are issued to users of the [R], e.g., that it must not become 
[x] or change to [a] or even disappear. Other dialect differences are still denied 
equal value; long 4 and dh must be pronounced [e:], w is always to be labio- 
dental, intervocalic g is always to be a plosive, p, t, & are aspirated fortes 
always (even finally!). 

Another fundamental change, also proposed by Siebs in 1933, is to give 
up the requirement of the glottal plosive to precede the initial vowel of a 
word or syllable (p. 22). 

The other major item of difference between this edition and earlier ones, 
and one to be welcomed, is that Siebs’ phonetic transcriptions have been 
replaced by ones in the IPA. However, at the wish of the editors, the tran- 
scriptions are printed in italics and without brackets. On the whole this is 
not bothersome, especially in the word and name lists. But on page 74, for 
example, the slightly ambiguous statement is given: “Als ach-Laut (x) wird 
das x in spanischen Wértern gesprochen: Ximene, Xeres, Don Quixote; x gilt 
in slawischen Namen wie Charkow, Cherson ('xarkof, xer'son).” Here “x” 
means two different things. The stress mark is slanted, as is the secondary 
stress mark. In this connection I would like to protest against the practice, 
in the lists, of printing the stress mark in the space normally left between two 
symbols instead of allowing additional space for it, as ap’do: men instead of 
ap’ do:men (p. 99). I can see that in several places it has actually meant the 
the saving of a line of type, but it is not attractive to look at and makes the 
reading harder. 

The editors keep the triple division of speech sounds of the earlier edi- 
tions, now referring however, to “Stimmlaute,” “stimmlose Gerduschlaute,” 
and “stimmhafte Geriuschlaute.” Since Stimmlaute are defined (p. 25) as 
those produced with regular vibrations of the vocal chords, and hence should 
include stimmha/te Gerdiuschlaute, there is an inaccuracy in this nomenclature, 
and the names of the previous edition should have been kept: “reine Stimm- 
laute” (vowels and [r, 1, m, n, nj), “reine Gerduschlaute” (voiceless), and 
“stimmhafte Geriuschlaute.” This is especially true, as speech sounds are 
then discussed in detail under the traditional headings “Vokale” and “Kon- 
sonanten,” the latter including [r, 1, m, n, y]. 

The sections on stress (p. 83 f.), particularly in connection with un-, and 
on singing pronunciation (p. 89) have been much expanded. In the latter the 
singer is told to avoid the glottal plosive, even in hiatus: Aida, and to use 
{r]. Unfortunately he is not told also to use [¢] for the ich-sound. 

The list of words and the list of names are changed and expanded; the 
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type is also larger, therefore easier to read. A check on the word list from a 
through ag- and under o shows that the following listings have been added 
in the latest edition: ab, ab- (as adv.), Abbau, Abraum, abschilfern, Absens, 
Abundanz, Acheuléen, ad, ad absurdum, adaptieren, addio, Adiantum, ad in- 
finitum, Adrenalin, Aéroklub, affen, Affin, Affodill, 4 fonds perdu, Agence, 
Agency, Agfacolor, Agiotage, Agitator, Agon, agrégé, Agrément, Agrikultur, 
obligatorisch, Obus, off limits, Office, Offsetdruck, Okapi, oktroyieren, , Mey 
Oligosin, Olympiade, Omikron, opak, opalisieren, optimal, Opuntie, Orangeade, 
Ordinate, Organdy, Orgasmus, orgiastisch, Osram, Otologie, Overall, oweh, and 
Ozelot. Furthermore, a second correct stressing or pronunciation is given 
for: abrupt, Abteil, Abteilung (in different meanings), and Adjektiv. Agio is 
now to be pronounced |’a:d30], though A giotage is still [azio’ta:3a]. 

Dropped from the fifteenth edition are 37 listings, including abandon- 
nieren, Abstinenz, Adonis (still listed as a proper name), Agis, O-beine, Onus, 
Orchestik, Orthoepik, Orischeit, and Oxtailsoup. 

The list of names has been more strongly changed. A check from A 
through Ag- shows that 81 listings have been added, 14 have been dropped. 
Among the latter are Aachen, Aar, Aarau, Aargau, Achates, and Adolf. Fur- 
thermore the English pronunciation has been added for Abigail and Adam 
and three pronunciations, Italian, French, and Australian (!), are given for 
Adelaide. 

Mistakes are not too frequent, but they do exist. In the following para- 
graphs I have supplied brackets and not italicized the pronunciation indica- 
tions. The a-sound is always the lowest central one [a]. Kanoe (p. 54) is listed 
among Dutch words with oe, although it is not Dutch, [ei] is given (p. 58) as 
the pronunciation of @ and ai in English words as Shakespeare and Maine; 
on. p. 76 is the statement that initial « in English is to be pronounced [ju], 
with no qualification; Arkansas (p. 250) is to be pronounced [a:’kansas] and 
Missouri (p. 310) [mr'suart]; only the pronunciations [ne’va:d9, ne: vada] are 
given (p. 314). Furthermore, pronunciations of North American place names 
might have been given their local pronunciation instead of the British. For 
example, these might have been omitted and replaced by the local pronuncia- 
tions: [kzlr’f>:nja] p. 260, [nju: ’jo:k] p. 314, ['wi:lip] p. 350. Also, the alternate 
pronunciations [karo’li:na] p. 261 and [1lr’nsiz] p. 288 might have been omitted. 

The statement is made under the heading of each vowel except i (e.g. 
for a on p. 37) that the quantity varies before 0 and examples are given 
(Haf, Fra). The foreigner, at least, who uses this work might like to know 
that this statement is not exactly analagous to the other examples of variation 
in vowel length—before ch and r+dental—because the spelling 2 does not 
remain after a short vowel if it is followed by a vowel. 

There are quite a few misprints. The stress mark is occasionally inserted 
incorrectly, as [v’Irco:] p. 50, [ab’rupt] p. 99, or omitted, as [apbrtan] and 
[apblasan] on p. 99. Other misprints noted were: [bie-xam] p. 78 (a reference 
to a false syllable division of, apparently, biegsam); |atju’tan] for Adjutant, 
p. 100; [atstriy’gentia] for Adstringentia, p. 100; [a'13z0] for Allonge, p. 102; 
[‘dndor] for ander, p. 103; [aposto:likum] (no stress mark and [i]), p. 104; 
[e:kvi’noktlion], p. 105; [aSer’mitvox], p. 105; [jo:ran ‘u:tan] for Orang-Uian, 
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p. 176; and [o’ra: tio] for Oratio, p. 176. In the word list is found Ara, with ref- 
erences to p. 41 and p. 43. On both of these pages the word is spelled Aera; 
the first reference lists it as an example of the spelling ae for 4, the second 
simply lists it as an example of [e:] for Latin ae “(auch @ geschrieben).” 

Despite any criticism, however, the work remains the indispensable au- 
thority. It is to be hoped that less than twenty-four years will elapse before 
a new printing of it. 

Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


Tue New Casseiy’s German Dictionary. German-English / English- 
German. Based on the editions by Karl Breul, revised and re-edited by 
Harold T. Betteridge. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1958. Pp. 
xxii+629; ii+619. $7.00 plain, $7.75 thumb-indexed. 


The new edition, the first in almost twenty years, has several improvements, 
and one change which may or may not be considered an improvement. This 
is the dropping of Fraktur and using of only roman, boldface roman, and 
italic. Each main entry is printed in boldface, as is each of its derivatives and 
compounds listed after it. Illustrations of the use of the main entry are 
printed in italic with the translation in roman, making a greater contrast than 
Fraktur—roman. They are hence much easier to follow. 

Ease of use is also increased by a larger format, 96 inches instead of 
8X54, with only one more line to a page and larger type; by capitalizing the 
main entries only when they are nouns or names; and by listing alphabetically 
all the second elements of compounds of the key word instead of listing first 
all the suffixes, then the two-word compounds. 

The completeness of the dictionary for one in its price range still makes 
it the best of its kind, and it is to be recommended to students of German, ex- 
cept possibly those in the natural sciences. In the latter respect more scientific 
terminology is included than in the previous editions, including on page 621 a 
list of the names of the chemical elements which differ at all from those in 
English. However, in the English-German section “mercuric” is listed with the 
translation “Quecksilber-”; for [mercur]‘-ous” only the help “see -ic” is 
given. “Ferric oxide” and “ferrous oxide,” on the other hand, are correctly 
translated with “Eisenoxyd” and “Eisenoxydul.” 

With the many additions, it has been found necessary to achieve greater 
condensation to keep the work within bounds. One way of doing this has been 
to list more things under one heading rather than to use two headings. How- 
ever, it can be carried too far, as when “Maulbeerbaum”’ is listed under 
“Maul.” Then in the English-German part certain compounds of mefa- are 
listed under the key word “meta-bolic,” others are not. Is “metacarpal” any 
less entitled to a separate listing than “metamorphic”? 

A number of compounds given previously are here omitted. On the whole, 
no harm seems to have been done. One can only wonder why “Midchen- 
heim” and “Miadchenlyzeum” are still listed under “Madchen,” but “Miad- 
chenerziehung,” “Madchengymnasium,” and ““Miadchenschule” are omitted; 
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also why “Magenknurren” is kept, ““Magenkatarrh” not, among the many 
compounds of “Magen” listed. 

Some of the words and particularly the compounds omitted are perhaps 
archaic, and the editor admits that the reading of some of the classics may 
involve annotations. Yet in this day annotated editions of the classics are 
very nearly nonexistent. , 

In comparing the previous and present editions under M I did not find 
many omissions in the new, but a few are striking. Mage is not in the new; 
Maulbeere is not listed, although ““Maulbeerbaum” is; and certainly Marzipan 
might have been left in. A comparison with the new Wildhagen-Héraucourt 
dictionary under Ma- shows the only further important word not in Cassell’s 
in the German-English section to be Malheur. The following English words, 
found in Wildhagen, are not listed in the second part of Cassell’s: magma, 
malefaction, marcel, mash (to have a crush on). 

Certain definitions are defective. For example, “That was the making of 
him”’ is now translated only “‘das hat sein Gliick gemacht,” whereas “das hat 
ihn zu einem Manne gemacht” is now left out, yet it is the translation for 
another usage of the phrase. “Perpetual motion” is translated under “motion” 
by “bestindige Bewegung” only, under “perpetual” by “Perpetuum mobile” 
only. If “mutt” is given the translation of “Dummkopf” as an Americanism, 
why not indicate that we also apply it to a mongrel dog? Under the heading 
“manure” the meaning Mist is not listed, although under “Mist” we find 
“manure.” Similarly under “Miracle” Mirakel is not listed though “miracle” 
is under the heading “Mirakel.” 

“Meistersinger” is defined, and for “Meistersinger” the dictionary says 
“see -singer,”’ although Meistersinger is the regular and, I would say, almost 
exclusively used word. 

However, “Marketenderin” is more accurately defined in the new edition 
as “camp follower.” 

The greatest objection to the new edition concerns the indication of 
pronunciation. In his “Advice to the User” the editor states (p. xvi): “In the 
German-English section the pronunciation is only given for words which do 
not conform to the normal rules, i.e. words of French origin which still keep 
the French pronunciation, or which combine German sounds with French 
stress.” This is not true. The pronunciation of “Montage” is given, for ex- 
ample, but not that of “Menage,” “Page,” or “Restaurant.” For “Cham- 
pignon” the only indication of pronunciation is “[pron.{].” No stress is given for 
proper names on page 604 ff. nor for “lebendig.” 

On the other hand the pronunciation of every key word in the English- 
German section is given. Unless many copies of the dictionary are sold to na- 
tive Germans, this seems a rank waste of space. 

The “somewhat simplified” version of the IPA that is used is given on 
page xxii of the first section and again on page ii of the second. No German 
key word is given for the affricate [d3] although “Dschungel” is listed and de- 
fined (without indication of pronunciation). The symbols [1:], [v:], and, in- 
consistently, [y], [¢], and [¢] are used for [i], [u], [y], [ce], and [é]. 

Misprints seem to be few. In a spot check only three were noted: under 
“Miihe” is given the phrase “mit—(e) und Nat” (instead of “Not’’); “messy” 
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is indicated by “-sy” under the key word “mess”; and the translation of 
“macaw” is given as “Mako” instead of “Makao.” 
Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


JuncKEeRS SPRACHFUHRER FUR KRAFTFAHRER. Deutsch-Englisch von Dieter 
Riesner, Deutsch-Franzésisch von Barbara Vasarely, Deutsch-Italienisch 
von Gisela Schuld, Deutsch-Spanisch von Carmen Klien. Berlin: Axel 
Juncker Verlag, 1957. Pp. 392. DM 5.20. 


Although this book is intended for German-speaking users, it may be of help 
to those who speak one of the other languages involved. The listings in each 
part consist of three columns: the German word or phrase, the word or phrase 
of the second language, and the transcription of the second language to show 
pronunciation. In each section the listings are broken up into small units, for 
example (to use the English headings), ““Motor-car Motor-cycle Motor- 
scooter,” “Petrol-pump,” “Repair-shop,” “Hotel,” “Police,” “Post-office.” 
Therefore an English-speaking person would not have to look far to find the 
word or phrase of his own language and then ascertain the corresponding 
German. Using this he could then look up the French, Italian or Spanish 
equivalent. This is a trifle cumbersome, but the book has the advantages of 
being small, inexpensive, and well made. An American, to be sure, will only 
infrequently find the difference between the language of his country and that 
of England taken into account. Furthermore, since the pronunciation is indi- 
cated by using a form of German spelling (“nih’rif8t kim’pifi Bait” for “near- 
est camping site”), a person who does not know German will have difficulty 
figuring out the pronunciation of any of the other languages that he does not 
already know. At the end of each section is a listing of traffic signs in the 
second language with the German equivalent given for it. 

Because of its size the book is by no means exhaustive. However, a read- 
ing of the German-English part (and the German listings are the same in the 
other three parts) gives one the impression that most of the ordinary situations 
confronting a motorist are taken care of. 

The work is not free of misprints. For example, on page 47 “Prostestant”’ 
occurs for “Protestant,” on 54 “Drugist’s” for “Druggist’s.” Therefore it is 
not always easy to say whether errors are to be so described or to be ascribed 
to the editors. The pronunciation “gi’ridsh” is given for garage, even in a 
note indicating an Americanism; “fil’/lifi” for filling is misleading, since 
double spellings are not ordinarily reflected in the transcriptions. Although 
the list of foods given on pages 81-85 is not exhaustive, such an Anglo-Ameri- 
can staple as bacon might have been indicated, and Speck is omitted, although 
Kartoffelschnitzel is not. Several Americanisms are wrong or misleading. 
“Benzinhahn”’ is scarcely spoken of as a “gas[oline] faucet’’; “Gas geben’”’ is 
translated “to accelerate (am.: to step on the gas)” (the Am. phrase implies 
rapid acceleration); a “Sattelschlepper” is a “semitrailor truck (am. articu- 
lated six-wheeler)” (I have yet to find an American who knows what an 
articulated six-wheeler is); for “Stock” no indication is given that the English 
and Americans number house floors differently; and ““Move on!” and “No 
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waiting!” are rendered “Stehenbleiben verboten.” The latter means “im- 
mediate service” in America! 

The explanation of the symbols for indicating French pronunciation 
states that “fi bezeichnet den franzésischen Nasallaut, der etwa wie ng in 
‘Angst’ oder nk in ‘Onkel’ lautet, jedoch viel nasaler gesprochen wird.” The 
transcription of “un garage” is then given as “6fi garahsh.” 

In the section on Spanish pronunciation it is stated that “b und v 
zwischen Vokalen [werden] mit geschlossenen Lippen [gesprochen],” although 
w is always used in the transcriptions of these spellings (but not in “kabaljé- 
ro6”’ for “Caballeros’’). A couple of times d is given as the transcription of 
intervocalic d instead of 8. 


Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


ULRICH VON ETzENBACH: Wilhelm von Wenden. Kritisch herausgegeben von 
Hans-Friedrich Rosenfeld. (Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, heraus- 
gegeben von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin, 
Band 11.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. Pp. xxxii+-191. Two photos. 
DM 33.50. 


The Wilhelm von Wenden has so far been available only in W. Toischer’s edi- 
tion (1876), which followed the Hannover MS, the only one known at that 
time. We are now offered a new and better Wilhelm von Wenden, based on the 
Dessau MS and prepared by Professor Rosenfeld, who discovered the frag- 
ments of a third MS in 1927. In the name of the Deutsche Akademie, Pro- 
fessor Werner Simon apologizes for the fact that, contrary to DTM practice, 
the present edition is a critical one and “normalized” in spelling: Rosenfeld’s 
work had originally been meant for another collection. But he also announces 
a change in DTM policies; in the future, they will not only reprint MSS, but 
rather confront the scribal version with a cautious reconstruction of what can 
be considered the text as conceived by the poet. At any rate, nobody will find 
fault with the present arrangement; the MS condition shows more or less in 
the variants, and there would be little point in reading Ulrich’s East Central 
German poem in the Middle Franconian dialect of MS D. The author has 
done an outstanding job of sifting the readings, evaluating the emendations 
of others, and adding his own. Among his conjectures, we mention as particu- 
larly ingenious and convincing: vv. 407, 672, 997, 4655, 6576, 7159, 7440-41, 
8231. The following may serve as an example: Toischer 6255 wan daz ich ein 
weise war [sic], ein weise DH, Rosenfeld 6603 wan daz ich enwesse war. The 
Notes explain knotty passages and justify the chosen readings with such an 
intimate knowledge of Ulrich’s language and style that it will be difficult to do 
any better. 

The introduction deals chiefly (pp. v-xx) with a new find: Ulrich’s name 
is Etzenbach, not Eschenbach! Both MSS agree on this point (the relevant 
pages are shown in facsimile). Piiterich in his Ehrenbrief spelled the name 
with an affricate, and yet the learned world (including Rosenfeld himself in 
his article for the Verfasserlexikon) failed to make the distinction. Now the 
correct form is reinstated and the history of an error made manifest. Having 
presented the possible etymologies, the author proceeds to choose the poet’s 
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home town from among some 16 competing place names. Since there is no 
Bohemian one, he decides for the Upper Austrian Efzelbach (formerly Ezzin- 
bach), where the name of “Ulrich” frequently appears in ancient documents. 
Here we seem to run into a snag, for Ulrich’s dialect hardly shows any traces 
of Bavarian. But the author assumes that Ulrich at an early date left for 
Prague with his father, who must have been attracted by the court of the new 
Austrian ruler, Ottokar II. This is certainly possible; those were the days of 
Czech prestige when young Helmbrecht learned to say dobra ytra. In the 
Verfasserlexikon the author had stated that Ulrich was “certainly from 
Northern Bohemia”’; this only reminds us that in our field, we deal more often 
with probabilities than with certainties. On pages xxi-xxix, the three MSS 
are briefly described, and their relationship is carefully determined. D emerges 
as the best, still occasionally to be corrected by means of H. 

This leaves less than two pages for the discussion of the literary content; 
however, the edition of a text need not be exhaustive in this respect. The 
author promises further publications on the subject, and we may consult 
his previous articles, in Neophilologus x (1927) and in the Verfasserlexikon. 
There we shall find more on historical background and sources, as well as the 
charming remark on the “weibliche Idealherrscherin.” Here we are mainly 
given the essentials: that the Wilhelm von Wenden is a “roman 4 clef,” this 
special story having been chosen by Ulrich’s sponsor, because Queen Guta of 
Bohemia, like her namesake in the poem, had given birth to twins (in 1289). 

This interesting parallel, found by K. Leonhardt in 1931, gives rise to 
certain questions. Wasn’t it distasteful to present a young mother with a 
“Trennungsmarc.en” where infants were wantonly separated from their 
parents? To be sure, Ulrich’s sponsor, Henricus Italicus, might have been 
thoughtless (as were the decorators who, to Goethe’s exasperation, covered 
Marie Antoinette’s Strasbourg boudoir with tapestries depicting the death of 
another young bride, Kreusa); but there is a better explanation. Everything 
would become understandable if the poem were at the same time advocating a 
crusade. The shocking religious paradox would be purposeful if it exhorted the 
young king: “Don’t hesitate to leave! See how Providence took care of Wil- 
helm and Bene!” The goal of the crusade could have been the Holy Land, 
where Ottokar, the king’s father, had pledged to go in 1274; or better still, 
Lithuania, where the same Ottokar had wished to crush the heathens in 1268. 
Twenty years later, his son Wenceslas II, whom Dante blamed for his inac- 
tivity, might still have been urged to fight (his confessor was a Teutonic knight 
who later became bishop of Culm; see the Kénigsaal Chronicle, ch. 32). If so, 
then the patriarch of the poem, who is in possession of Jerusalem but threat- 
ened by enemy attacks, would represent the Master of the Teutonic Order, 
who was strategically in a similar position. 

Without indulging in such flights of the imagination, the author has 
laboriously prepared a thoroughly reliable and readable text. He has worked 
with a maximum of precision; an extra sheet corrects the last-minute typo- 
graphical errors (add: 8217 of the text, read daz instead of das; 7748 of the 
variants: fiimfer instead of fiienfer). 

We are grateful to Professor Rosenfeld and the DTM editors for this 
achievement. The Wilhelm von Wenden is by no means devoid of interest. 
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“Epigones,” like Ulrich von Etzenbach, are not only imitators, they are also 
cultural intermediaries between the classes of society, and the Wilhelm von 
Wenden is at its best where those on the receiving end, the merchants and 
burghers, are allowed to talk back and advise the noblemen (cf. vv. 4177 ff., 
on election by committee). 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


Joacuim Beccau: EIN BEDEUTENDER HOLSTEINISCHER DICHTER DER 
Barockzeit. Von Wilhelm Jiirgensen. (Akademische Schriften, vir.) 
Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1957. Pp. 86. DM 6. 


The name of Joachim Beccau will not be familiar to most readers; thus it will 
be helpful to preface a discussion of this little book with a brief identification 
of its subject. A native of Schleswig-Holstein, Beccau (1690-1755) wrote and 
published between his twentieth and thirtieth year a modest number of 
poetic works consisting of various types of lyrical verse from the epithalamium 
in the Low German dialect to the opera libretto. As a young man he spent 
* some time in Hamburg where he contributed a number of original texts and 
translations to the then flourishing Hamburg opera. But when he became 
archdeacon of the church in Neumiinster in 1721, he forswore, apparently, 
all literary activity, for he never published anything more after that. 

Some may well question the value and usefulness of a study of such an 
obscure figure as Beccau, and since I shall have some more direct comment to 
make on the author’s own defense of his project, it will be permissible to say 
something first to support the theoretical value of an endeavor of this nature. 
Inasmuch as the Baroque has become the new frontier of scholarship for the 
Germanist, those years of transition between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, years in which the glittering decadence of the Second Silesian 
School gave way to the monotones of emergent Rationalism, have required 
much closer examination than have hitherto been given them. The literary 
historian has begun to scrutinize this critical period in order better to under- 
stand the developments that led to it and those which were to culminate in the 
greatness of the latter part of the eighteenth century. And whereas it may 
often be convenient, at times necessary, and generally more palatable to pass 
over less illustrious figures, the scholar must eventually come to terms with 
them if they participated to any measurable degree in shaping the literary 
character of their time. If this is true in Beccau’s case, then he deserves 
special attention, even if he has lost whatever stature he may have had and 
our judgment of his literary ability remains largely negative. 

So much in defense of the author’s choice of subject. A consideration 
of the results of his endeavors cannot, unfortunately, be commendatory. This 
study was probably a dissertation, but in its present form, we have before us a 
very modest volume which is part of a series, otherwise unfamiliar to me, but 
designed apparently, to reach a wider audience than a strictly scholarly pub- 
lication would be likely to have. Hence, the author’s apology of his efforts, 
indeed the whole work, assume a character which is not consonant with what 
a scholar would expect in a monograph. Dr. Jiirgensen admits quite candidly 
(“Vorwort’’) that Beccau does not belong to “die GroSen” but is still worthy 
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of attention because he did produce, his baroque shortcomings notwithstand- 
ing, some verse which is still fresh and vigorous today and still has appeal and 
substance for us (“[Verse, die] uns ansprechen und uns noch etwas zu sagen 
haben”). This somewhat flatulent phrase constitutes the author’s principal 
reason for publishing this work. Others, “historisierende Gesichtspunkte” 
(“Die Persénlichkeit Beccaus und ihre Entwicklung sind zeitgeschichtlich 
wie menschlich héchst fesselnd und aufschluBreich. Sein Werk ist lebendiger 
Ausdruck barocken Geistes, besonders seines Ausklangs.”), are only sub- 
ordinate. In view of the very secondary nature of the personality involved 
here, all this is in my opinion sheer “Popular-Literaturwissenschaft.”’ More- 
over, the character of the text proper bears this out. It begins with a little 
sketch, “Vom Geist des Barock,” in which Dr. Jiirgensen distills the ideas 
and theories of significant scholars to an easily swallowed concoction of gen- 
eralities and inaccuracies. After this, he turns to Beccau, his life and his 
work; and when all is done, he restates (“Zusammenfassung”) Beccau’s 
second-ratedness, but adds a dollop of local patriotism (already obliquely in- 
troduced in the foreword): “Der Schleswig-Holsteiner insbesondere darf mit 
Genugtuung feststellen, daf in Beccau sein Land Anschluf fand an die hoch- 
deutsche Poesie seiner Zeit und seines Volkes.” 

The sections (II, III) dealing specifically with Beccau demand some 
special comment. Section II is very brief, largely because there is little in- 
formation available, and thus Dr. Jiirgensen adds little to the biographical 
article by Kurt Schreinert in the Newe Deutsche Biographie. The third sec- 
tion, comprising more than sixty pages, represents the body of this study. It 
is subdivided into six paragraphs, of which the first is a bibliography of Bec- 
cau’s publications with some brief comment. The others treat various aspects 
of Beccau’s creative character (“Der junge Geistliche,” “Der Gelegenheits- 
dichter,” etc.) and contain many quotations and some complete poems repro- 
duced, unfortunately, “in heutiger Rechtschreibung und Zeichensetzung.” 
The desire to make what would amount to a popular anthology of Beccau’s 
better poetry is a creditable aim, but I cannot condone the author’s attempts 
to instigate such action here. In his selection there are too many mere frag- 
ments, too much dispensable and shallow critical comment, and the moderniza- 
tion of orthography and punctuation is highly questionable. While such prac- 
tices may be desirable in a book designed for popular consumption, they are 
unthinkable in a work with any scholarly pretensions. 

And with this we come to what I consider the basic flaw in the study. 
It attempts to be two things at once and really succeeds in neither. On the 
one hand, Dr. Jiirgensen seems to be writing a monograph on Beccau in the 
accepted scholarly tradition; on the other, he writes literary history on the 
popular level. The resulting broth is too thin for the scholar and, surely, too 
thick for the lay reader. If Dr. Jiirgensen believes that some of Beccau’s poetry 
would be of interest to the layman, then he should by all means provide a 
nice selection of whole poems with some introductory comment on the poet 
and his times. I do not believe, however, that there is enough material here for 
a genuine monograph. 

In a book which is nicely composed and printed, I find a minimum of typo- 
graphical errors but some very noticeable lapses in scholarship. The author 
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characterizes the dactyl, for example, as among those “von Opitz in seiner 
Deutschen Poeterey vorgeschlagenen Fiifen.” The utter unreliability of the 
bibliography of Beccau’s works, as Dr. Jiirgensen presents the titles, is both 
serious and indicative: a baffling confusion of modernized and baroque or- 
thography renders it useless to the scholar. On the strength of this, the reader 
should be circumspect in using this book as a source work and he will do well 
to check particularly the poems and fragments before he uses them. 


A. G. pE CAPUA 
Cornell University 


Gortues WERKE. Hamburger Ausgabe. Band 1x. Mit Anmerkungen versehen 
von Erich Trunz. Textkritisch durchgesehen von Liselotte Blumenthal. 
Christian Wegner Verlag, Hamburg. Erste Auflage 1955. Pp. 768. 


Dieser erste Band der autobiographischen Schriften Goethes enthilt die ersten 
dreizehn Biicher von Dichtung und Wahrheit. Der Rest dieses Werkes wird im 
10. Band der Hamburger Ausgabe erscheinen. Der Leser mag sich iiber diese 
Verteilung auf zwei Bande anfangs enttiuscht fiihlen, zumal die Anmerkungen 
zu Buch elf bis dreizehn aus Raumgriinden ebenfalls in den folgenden Band 
verwiesen sind, er findet sich aber reichlich entschidigt durch die Fiille und 
Giite der von Erich Trunz besorgten Anmerkungen. 

Hier spricht der Herausgeber zunichst in lingeren zusammenfassenden 
Darstellungen iiber Dichtunmg und Wahrheit als Alterswerk, iiber seine Kom- 
position, und iiber die anderen autobiographischen Schriften Goethes; er 
untersucht Wesen und Furktion der Autobiographie im Zusammenhang mit 
dem historischen Denken und ordnet die Leistung Goethes in die Geschichte 
der Autobiographie ein. Genesis, Struktur und die psychologischen und 
geschichtlichen Beziehungen des Werkes werden hier mit tiefer Einsicht, mit 
philologischer Griindlichkeit und umfassender Kenntnis der philosophischen 
und kulturellen Situation, aus der es erwachsen ist, dem Leser bewuSt 
gemacht. 

Die Anmerkungen zu den einzelnen Stellen im Text sind nicht minder 
sorgfaltig und methodisch zuverlissig. Titel und Vorwort des Werkes werden 
zunichst erklirt. Den Anmerkungen zu jedem Buch werden die Notizen und 
Tagebucheintragungen Goethes, die die Planung und Anlage des Buches 
verdeutlichen, vorangeschickt, der der Verfasser jeweils eine kurzgefaBte 
Analyse des betreffenden Buches beifiigt. Die im Text vorkommenden 
Tatsachen, Persinlichkeiten und Situationen werden einleuchtend erlautert. 
Beziigliche bibliographische Angaben sind zweckmafig eingeordnet, soda 
dem Benutzer dieses Bandes hier reichliches Material zur Vertiefung und zum 
Weiterstudium geboten wird. Manche Anmerkung wichst sich zum selb- 
standigen Artikel aus, wobei Erich Trunz wieder seine umfassende Sach- und 
Literaturkenntnis und seine Gabe kurzer und scharfumrissener Darstellung 
erweist. Als Beispiele aus vielen sind zu erwihnen: Der Haus-Umbau (15, 
27—16, 39), die Biichersammlung des Vaters (27, 27), natiirliche Religion 
(247, 10), Sakrament (289, 30), Deismus (334, 18), Wellings “Opus Mago- 
cabbalisticum” (341, 34) und die sich anschlieSenden Erlauterungen zum 
Neuplatonismus, zu Paracelsus und zur Aurea Catena Homeri. Auch die 
Charakterisierungen der im literarischen Diskurs des 7. Buches erwahnten 
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zeitgendssischen Dichter sind héchst treffend. Das formale Feingefiihl des 
Herausgebers zeigt sich besonders in der Diskussion des Stiles, die sich in den 
Ausfiihrungen zur Textgestaltung findet. Mit Recht weist Trunz hier auf die 
stilistische Bedeutung der Goetheschen Satzzeichen hin, die ihm sichtbare 
Signale fiir Rhythmus und Ton der gesprochenen Sprache sind, und deren 
Zweckmiafigkeit sich am klarsten beim lauten Lesen dieses kiinstlerisch 
lebendig empfundenen Werkes erhellt. 

Man wird einen in geschickter Auswahl dargebotenen Druck der ‘Sche- 
mata und Entwiirfe’ begriiSen. Leider ist der Druck der als Anhang zu 
betrachtenden Abschnitte stérend klein. 

Eine gute Bibliographie und eine detaillierte Inhaltsiibersicht der 
verschiedenen Biicher beschlieSt den Band, um dessen sorgfaltige textkritische 
Durchsicht sich Liselotte Blumenthal verdient gemacht hat. 

Ericu FUNKE 
The State University of Iowa 


Heryricu Herne: Briere. Erste Gesamtausgabe nach den Handschriften 
herausgegeben, eingeleitet und erliutert von Friedrich Hirth. Mainz: 
Florian Kupferberg Verlag. 6 Bande, Ganzleinen. 

I (1950) DM 24. m (1950) DM 28. mt (1950) DM 28. tv (1951) DM 
16,50. V (1951) DM 20. vi (1956) DM 22,50. 


Hundert Jahre nach Heinrich Heines Tod lag dieser wichtige Beitrag zu 
Werk- und Lebensgeschichte des Dichters im Druck abgeschlossen vor. 

Bd. 1 bringt neben einer sz2seitigen Einleitung des Herausgebers die 
Jugendbriefe bis 1831 (328 Nummern auf 479 Sn.). Bd. m enthialt ein elf- 
seitiges Vorwort und die Briefe bis zum Jahre 1844 (513 Stiicke auf 563 Sn.). 
Bd. m1 vereinigt eine zweiseitige Einfiihrung mit den Briefen bis zu Heines 
Tod (534 Schreiben auf 670 Sn.) sowie Nachtriige zu 1-11 und ein Verzeichnis 
der Briefempfinger. Die Bande rv bis v1 enthalten die Erlauterungen zu 1 bis 
mi (1v drei Sn. Grundsitzliches, 253 Sn.; v 426 Sn.; vi 420 Sn., einschl. 
Anhang zu Brieftexten, Textverbesserungen und Namensregister). 

Friedrich Hirth starb 1952, als die ersten vier Bande im Druck vorlagen. 
Die Vorbereitung und Uberwachung des Druckes von v and vi tibernahmen 
Frau Claire Hartgenbusch (Mainz) und Dr. Fritz Eisner (London). Ihnen 
ist es zu verdanken, daf diese Briefausgabe nicht ein &hnliches Schicksal 
erlitt, wie die von Hirth 1914-20 besorgte, deren AbschluSband nie erschien. 
Ein Vergleich der neuen Ausgabe mit der alten lehrt, da® die am Heine 
gerichteten Schreiben nicht mehr in die Briefbainde eingestreut, sondern ganz 
oder im Auszug in die Erlauterungsbinde aufgenommen worden sind. Dort 
fanden auch die Anschriften der von Heine abgefaSten Briefe Aufnahme. 
Wichtiger ist die Tatsache, daf die heutige Ausgabe wesentlich bereichert 
und verbessert wurde. In 1 und m wurden 192 Nummern entweder in Hand- 
schriften ganz neu ans Licht gezogen, oder sie waren bisher nur in Drucken 
bekannt und konnten jetzt mit den Manuskripten verglichen werden. (Fiir 
Bd. ut fehlen die entsprechenden Markierungen.) In dieser auSerordentlich 
wertvollen Erginzung des bisher bekannten Materials liegt das eine hier 
dokumentierte Verdienst des Herausgebers. Jedes Schreiben, jede Zeile, 
jedes Wort Heines hat Wert. Das zweite groBe Verdienst Hirths besteht 
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darin, in den Erlauterungsbanden sehr reichhaltiges Material zusammenge- 
tragen zu haben—ein Lebenswerk. Die Kommentare stehen nicht selten nur 
in losem Zusammenhang mit den in den Briefen erwahnten Persénlichkeiten 
und Geschehnissen, und sie geraten mitunter langer als die Schreiben Heines. 
Das verschligt aber nichts: die Heine-Forschung steht hier vor einer reichen 
Sammlung bekannten und neu ans Licht gezogenen Stoffes. Eine Fiille nur 
angedeuteter Probleme biographischer und mehr geistesgeschichtlicher Art 
verlocken zu weiterem Eindringen. Persénlichkeit und Arbeit des Heraus- 
gebers treten in den letzten drei Banden ins Licht und stellen sich dort am 
deutlichsten zustimmender oder ablehnender Kritik. Beide miissen zu Worte 
kommen. 

Eine Liste der Druckfehler soll dem Leser erspart und den Heraus- 
gebern iibermittelt werden. Eine allgemeine Bemerkung noch zuvor. Inhalts- 
angaben von und Ausziige aus Briefen sind uneinheitlich wiedergegeben. 
Richtig und unmifverstindlich sind Fassung und Druck z.B. der Nrn. 383, 
407, 701. Ebenso wiinschte man zu sehen Nrn. 216, 326, 364, 376, 377, 388, 
450, 466, 471, 544, 628, go1, 1371, 1375, 1376. 

Zu folgenden Briefen haben wir in der Reihenfolge des Druckes weitere 
kritische Bemerkungen zu machen. 


Nr. 6. Hier mu die Jahreszahl 1819 in ( ), wie aus einem uns bekannten Facsimile 
und dem Kommentar selbst hervorgeht. 

Nr. 103. Nach vorliegendem Facsimile muf zweimal statt “drey” “3” stehen. 
Auferdem Zeile 5: “meine “Tragédien nebst einem lyrischen Intermezzo’ (Ratcliff u 
Almansor).” 

Nr. 218. Der Brief vom 12. 2. 1828 an Varnhagen verrit, da} Heine an Treuttel 
und Wiirz nach London wegen Geldes geschrieben hatte. Hier ist der verlorene Brief 
von Anfang 1828 als Nr. 218a anzusetzen. 

Nr. 304 (auch vi, S. 380). In den Erlaéuterungen spricht Hirth davon, zunichst 
an der Echtheit dieses Briefes gezweifelt zu haben. Er und E. M. Butler halten das 
Schreiben jedoch deshalb fiir echt, weil Steinmann in seinen Denkwiirdigheiten (1857) 
noch keine Falschungen vorgelegt habe. Einige Zeilen weiter unten fiihrt der Heraus- 
geber jedoch ein offensichtliches Falsifikat aus diesem Buche an. Aus diesem und 
anderen Griinden ist Nr. 304 wahrscheinlich unecht. 

Nr. 405. Als Empfangerin dieser Zeilen kénnte Letitia E. Landon, eine englische 
Schriftstellerin, in Frage kommen. Heine besuchte sie am 29. Juni 1834. 

Nr. 626 ist Fragment, wie aus Elsters Ausgabe der Werke, vit, 604 hervorgeht. 

Nr. 738. Hier schreibt Elster 1, 549, “Weise,” nicht “Verse,”’ doch ist Hirths Ver- 
sion sinnvoller. 

Nr. 1078. Die Zeilen sind nicht am 2., sondern am 27. August abgefa®t. Gustav 
kam am 15. und reiste am 27. wieder ab. 

Nr. 1346 ist auf Grund des Besuches von Gustav Heine auf den 10. November 
1855 festzusetzen, Nr. 1358, ebenfalls an die Mouche, ist eher auf den 14. / 15. De- 
zember anzusetzen—die Briefumschlaige waren wohl ein Geburtstagsgeschenk. 


Zu den wertvollsten, in den Kommentarbinden gesammelten Funden 
gehért eine Reihe Texte, die von Heine stammen, aber bisher unbekannt 
waren. Dazu gehért die in v, 240 abgedruckte abgefeimte Notiz iiber Platen. 
Hingegen sind wir nicht iiberzeugt, da® die 1v, 42 gedruckte “Anzeige” von 
Heine stammt. Hirth fiihrt keine Beweise an. Den “mit allem Vorbehalt” 
wiedergegebenen Artikel vom 1. Nov. 1831 (v, 15 ff.) halten wir nicht fiir 
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echt. Der mit gleicher Einschrinkung vorgelegte Aufsatz vom Februar 1832 
(v, 40 ff.) ist entschieden nicht von Heine, spricht doch der Verf. davon, er 
sei nach Deutschland zuriickgekehrt. 

Die Stelle in der Einleitung des 2. Bandes schlieBlich, die von Heines 
“FEinladung” zu Louis Philippe erzahlt (S. xiii), mu berichtigt werden. Der 
betreffende Text der Franzésischen Zustinde erlaubt nicht diese Schlu6- 
folgerung. Heine sah den K6nig nur bei der Truppenabnahme. 

Zum Inhalt der Kommentarbinde schlagen wir folgende Verbesserungen 
vor. 


Uber Franz Lieber (1v, 152) berichtet der Nachtrag zur ADB. Uber Buek lie® sich 
dies ausfinden: Vornamen Friedrich Georg, Lebensdaten unbekannt, Doktor beider 
Rechte. Oberauditeur. Hamburger. Begann publizistische Tiatigkeit anscheinend mit 
Handbuch der hamburgischen Verfassung und Verwaltung (Hoffmann & Campe, 1828). 
Dann bis 1857 noch mehr iiber Hamburg. 1839 die Ubersetzung eines Reisebuches von 
Urquhart. 

Die Folgerung in iv, 158 f., die Adressatin sei Franzésin gewesen, ist unstich- 
haltig; Heine schrieb kein Englisch. Briefe an Englander verfafte er in Deutsch oder 
Franzésisch. 

Die Briefstelle, an der sich Heine dafiir entschuldigt, fiir Cottas Damenalmanach 
keinen Beitrag geliefert zu haben, ist nicht damit erlautert (1v, 200), da Hirth die im 
Taschenbuch (1829) veréffentlichten Gedichte nennt. Es ist vielmehr so, da Cotta 
zunichst ein Prosastiick erbeten hatte. Eine schirfere Fassung des Kommentars 
schafit hier Klarheit. 

Band v1, 245 oben. Hier ist eine unmifverstindliche Schreibung zu empfehlen. Vor- 
schlag: Durchgestrichen sind von Heine in der Hs des Briefes :) nach “da”: “... da 
auch vor den Worten “Sie sind schlau” eigentlich ein Fragezeuchen. . . .” 

2) nach “Unsterblichkeit”’: “ ... eigentlich ein Fragezeichen und... .” 

In die Erlauterungen zu v, 97 kénnte aufgenommen werden, dafi Heine die Ein- 
leitung zu dem geplanten Geschichtswerk vielleicht doch abfaGSte: wir glauben, es sei 
das Stiick “Verschiedenartige Geschichtsauffassung,”’ das dann auf Ende 1833 anzu- 
setzen wire (zu Nr. 375). 

In den Kommentar zu Nr. 564 (v, 250) hat sich ein Lapsus eingeschlichen. Heine 
konnte sich im April 1838 nicht “‘noch einmal’’ mit Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen 
beschiftigen, weil er das Werk wohl erst im Juni/Juli 1838 schrieb. 

Unter Nr. 635 (v, 293) bezeichnet Hirth den Titel des Bérnebuches Leben Ludwig 
Bornes von Heinrich Heine als den richtigen, weil er sich auf der Handschrift findet. 
Dieser Schlu® ist unstatthaft. In Brief 638 setzt namlich der Dichter nachdriicklich 
als Titel fest Ludwig Borne. Eine Denkschrift. 

Ein anderer Titel, den man in verschiedenen Schreibungen findet, ist der von 
Gautiers Ballett nach Heine. Giselle ou Les Wilis steht auf dem franzésischen Druck 
zu lesen, und das allein ist richtig (zu Nr. 677—Vv, 329). 

Im letzten Kommentarband kénnte noch Folgendes verbessert werden. Der 
Zwischentitel (v1, 291) “Verschollene Heine-Briefe und Briefe, die Heine veranlaGte”’ 
kénnte abgedndert werden in “ . . . und Briefe, die Heine in seinem Namen schreiben 
lieB.”” 

Es wire nicht undenkbar, da der Adressat von Nr. 629 (v1, 311) Oberst Mitchell 
wire. Heine hatte diesen Schotten Anfang Juni 1840 getroffen und sich mit ihm ein- 
gehend iiber Lord Brougham unterhalten. 

Die vi, 387 abgedruckte Zeitungsnotiz steht bereits in Bd. v, S. 341. 

Ein weiterer verschollener Brief, von Mitte Oktober 1837 aus Marseille an August 
Lewald gerichtet, ist als Nr. 480 b anzusetzen (Zeugnis Lewalds in Europa 1837, 1, 
384). 
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Eine schirfere Fassung verdienen schlieBlich einige der Stellen, die iiber 
Heines Geburt handeln. “Aktenmafig erwiesen” ist hieriiber so gut wie nichts. 
Indessen deuten alle unbefangenen Uberlegungen einwandfrei auf das Ge- 
burtsjahr 1797 und auf den 6. Januar 1798 als Heiratsdatum von Heines 
Eltern. Der Dichter selbst gab seit 1821 immer hiufiger 1799 an, seine Briider 
und selbst ein so kenntnisreicher Forscher wie Karpeles trugen ein Weiteres 
zur Verwirrung bei. Hirth tritt zwar richtig fiir das altere Geburtsdatum ein, 
aber auf Grund liickenhafter Folgerungen. 

Auch in seinen Feststellungen tiber Art, Umfang und Verbleib der 
zweiten Memoiren-Handschrift ist der Herausgeber wiederholt in Irrtiimern 
befangen. Eine Einzeluntersuchung und Klarung dieses bis heute nicht richtig 
aufgehellten Problems findet hier keinen Raum. Nur soviel sei gesagt, dai 
Hirth ebenso wie Wadepuhl (Weimarer Beitrige, 1, 1956) filschlich mut- 
mafen, der Dichter habe stindig bis in seine letzten Tage an den Memoiren 
gearbeitet, mehrere hundert Seiten Manuskript seien fertig gewesen, aber 
vernichtet worden. Die Tatsachen waren aber u. E. ganz andere. 

In Briefen und Kommentaren spiegeln sich Heines Charakter und der 
seiner Zeit mit ebenso grofer Treue wie in seinem Werk wieder. Es ist be- 
greiflich, da dabei nicht nur Licht-, sondern auch Schattenseiten heraus- 
treten. H. war kein durchaus gefestigter Mensch. Er hatte Anfille von Ge- 
sinnungslosigkeit, die tiber seine Bitt- und Bettelbriefe bis zur kaum 
begreiflichen Selbstprostitution gehen konnten (11, 887). Selbstgefillig, er- 
trug er nur schwer Tadel. Unvorsichtig gab er sich an Augenblick und Stim- 
mung hin: prellt den Onkel um den Kreditbrief und bezeichnet ihn dann als 
Schuft; schreibt thm aus Italien einen Brief, in dem er verséhnlich die Hand 
ausstreckt und gleichzeitig stolze, unverfrorene, drohende Téne anschligt. 
Streut 1844 in Hamburg das Geriicht aus, seine Memoiren wiirden veréffent- 
licht—um Druck auf Salomon auszuiiben-—und wundert sich dann, da 
er durch die Testamentsinderung Gegendruck zu spiiren bekommt. Als 
schlechter Diplomat und Rechner war er seinem Verleger nie gewachsen, und 
so gehért das Kapitel Campe—Heine zu den wahrhaft schmerzlichen in des 
Dichters Leben. Hier tritt aber auch die riihrende Anhinglichkeit hervor, 
die er allen erwies, welche er in sein Herz geschlossen hatte. So treu er gegen 
Freunde sein konnte, so unerbittlich gegen Feinde. Man lese nur die grausame 
Notiz gegen Menzel (v1, 273). Charme im Fordern gibt sich in Nr. 888 
kund, Optimismus und zaher Lebenswille sprechen aus vielen anderen 
Briefen: von der Krankheit befallen, hoffte er in der warmen Jahreszeit 
auf den Winter, im Winter auf den Sommer, unterwarf sich allen méglichen 
Kuren, erwartete die angeblich heilenden Krisen, lamentierte, lasterte, 
ignorierte sein Leiden—bis dann wie ein Paukenschlag das Billett an Kolb 
(Nr. 968) einfallt: “Liebster Kolb! Ich kann gar nicht mehr sehen und keine 
zwey Schritte gehen. Ihr armer Freund H. Heine.” In den Briefen spiegeln 
sich Heines oft beachtliche Vorurteilslosigkeit und, geradezu tréstend heutzu- 
tage, sein unerschiitterlicher Kampf fiir Geistesfreiheit in jeder Form. Alles 
in allem zeichnen sich Heines Schreiben aus durch blendende Auffassungsgabe, 
lebendige Phantasie und unversieglichen Witz. Andererseits erweisen sich 
viele Heinisch anmutende Einladungs-, Empfehlungs- und Entschuldigungs- 
schreiben als véllig konventionell. 
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Auch der Hintergrund der Zeitstrémungen ist mit vielen Einzelziigen 
erkennbar: das ganze Elend des freien Schriftstellers, deren Heine einer der 
ersten war; fehlendes Copyright; Zeit- und Streitschriftenwesen—man ver- 
gesse nicht, wie oft Heine auch ihr Opfer wurde. Wir gewinnen Einblicke in 
Zensur und Bespitzelung, das Generationenproblem (Immermann, Lasalle, 
Marx), die literarische, politische und soziale Unruhe mit Flucht, Exil und 
Auswanderung. Die Grofen der Zeit—Napoleon und Wellington, Goethe und 
Hegel, Béranger, Musset, Balzac, George Sand und de Nerval, Liszt, Chopin, 
Wagner und Berlioz, Schlegel, Fouqué, Uhland, Bérne, Hebbel und Grill- 
parzer, Fourier, Proudhon und Marx—bis hinunter zu den Brisbane, Wit- 
Dérring, Harro Harring, Lyser, Weitling—-sie alle kreuzen hier unseren Weg. 

Friedrich Hirth widmete ein gut Teil seines Lebens seinem geliebten 
Heine. Erstaunliche Belesenheit und guter Stil, Sammeleifer und Sammel- 
gliick, weltminnische Haltung, unabhingiger Geschmack und gelegentliche 
tendenziése Irrtiimer, das alles fand in einer langen Reihe kleinerer und 
gréGerer Verdffentlichungen iiber Heine seinen Niederschlag. Die heute vor- 
liegende Briefausgabe stellt den gewichtigen Abschlu® von Hirths Lebens- 
werk dar. Darin finden sich die gleichen Vorziige und Fehler, wobei die 
Fehler doch der Liebe des Herausgebers fiir seinen Dichter entspringen; und 
wer verméchte sich einem solchen Werke hinzugeben ohne Liebe? In der 
Philologie wird diese Briefausgabe fiir sehr lange unentbehrlich sein. Thr 
Material ist im Laufe der Zeit weiter zu erginzen und, wo nétig, zu be- 
richtigen. 

Friedrich Hirth arbeitete vorwiegend auf dem historisch sammelnden 
Felde der Heine-Forschung. Dort hat er Bleibendes vollbracht. Er gehért 
damit in die Reihe der Strodtmann, Hiiffer, Houben, Elster und anderer 
Herausgeber von Heines Werk. Sie legten die biographisch-historische Grund- 
lage der Heine-Philologie. Hier steht Hirth, der Positivist, am Ende einer 
Entwicklung. Dagegen scheint uns die fisthetisch wertende Kritik, historisch 
jiinger, zu kurz gekommen zu sein. Hier ist noch viel aufzuholen, und hier 
wird diese Briefausgabe schlieBlich Friichte tragen. 


GERHARD WEISS 
Alszey Rhh., Germany 


HOFMANNSTHAL UND DIE GRIECHEN. Von Walter Jens. Tiibingen: Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1955. Pp. 157. DM 12. 


This is an excellent book. Professor Jens has elucidated the relationship be- 
tween ‘Antike’ and ‘Moderne’ by an interpretation of six ‘classical’ works of 
Hofmannsthal. He has gone further and contributed much to the under- 
standing of the poet in general. All available material—such as Hofmanns- 
thal’s letters, his Ad me ipsum, the secondary literature—has been used to 
shed light on the works under discussion. 

Only a classical philologist, probably, could bring to such an undertaking 
the necessary knowledge and love. Yet it also seems to be the natural tend- 
ency of the classicist to consider classical antiquity an exemplary model which 
challenges the modern writer to imitation and serves as a standard and fixed 
point from which to judge our own actions, dreams, and memories. Professor 
Jens knows and repeats that classical antiquity in and of itself was of no 
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importance to Hofmannsthal, who was well aware of the different and yet 
related images of Greece which a Goethe, a Shelley, or a Hélderlin harbored. 

Thus, two attitudes toward the Greek past are apparent in Jens’ presen- 
tation: Greek works are sometimes a model, a normative standard, and a 
challenge; they are, at other times, merely material and subject matter among 
other materials to be reshaped and transformed by the modern author. These 
two views go side by side; they are never clearly differentiated and are not 
considered mutually exclusive. In my opinion, however, Jens would be at 
times on safer ground if he had excluded the notion that the imitation of the 
Greeks is necessary for our own greatness, i.e., the belief we find in Winckel- 
mann, in the young Friedrich Schlegel, and partly too in Goethe. 

The very first quotation from Hofmannsthal (p. 5) might have been 
interpreted with less emphasis on “die einmal gesetzte Norm” which Hoi- 
mannsthal does not mention and which seems to have flowed into Jens’ pen 
from the motto to Ad me ipsum. This self-interpretation, by the way, like 
sO many commentaries by poets on their own productions, is frequently more 
a hindrance than a help to understanding, especially because it provides such 
handy, but overworked formulas as ‘Priexistenz’ and ‘Existenz.’ 

The book under review belongs among those rare works which create a 
desire in the reader to discuss with the author practically every chapter. 
Limitations of space permit only a few questions. On what grounds, for in- 
stance, can we claim (p. 13): “Anders als George . . . war Hofmannsthal . . . 
die Antike selbstverstindlich und vertraut?”’ Both poets were probably 
equally ‘familiar’ with classical antiquity, but their attitudes toward it were 
different at different times. While the George of 1895 put into the Hirten- 
und Preisgedichte of classical antiquity “nicht mehr ... als in einigen von 
uns noch eben lebt,”’ the Hofmannsthal of the Chandos Brief wished to vanish 
in the mythological figures and desired to speak through them, filled with the 
divine spirit. 

Is it not also too much to say that Hofmannsthal’s relationship to classi- 
cal antiquity never changed “in Kern und Wesen” (p. 7)? Verméchinis der 
Antike of 1928 seems to represent a different attitude from Die Statuen, first 
printed in 1917, unless one were to identify Hofmannsthal’s experience in the 
face of the Korai with Rilke’s experience before the torso in the Louvre: 
“Du mut dein Leben andern” (p. 15). But such an identification cannot be 
supported by the text. If we can reduce Hofmannsthal’s diverse and often 
contradictory reactions to the statues in the Acropolis Museum to one final 
formula, then this formula will not be a Paulinian Metanoeite, spoken by the 
statues, but the establishment of the sovereignty of the beholder who— 
victim, priest, and god at the same time—is no more in need of the statues 
than they are in need of him. The modern visitor and his world are as self- 
sufficient and as self-contained as the Greek Korai. 

The first ‘Greek’ work discussed by Jens is Hofmannsthal’s Jdylle. Jens, 
like practically all interpreters, seems to believe in the actual existence of the 
‘Vasenbild’; he even speaks of the “Umrif des auf dem Vasenbild gezeigten 
Archetypus.” He knows, of course, that this archetype is for Hofmannsthal 
only a background against which the poet’s own creations stand out more 
sharply. But was there ever such a vase-painting? Who is ‘der griechische 
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Meister’ who designed it (p. 30)? The very title given by Hofmannsthal 
(Zentaur mit verwundeter Frau am Rand eines Flusses) is in its wording an 
echo of such Romantic titles of paintings as Schwindt’s “Einsiedler trinkt die 
Rosse seines Gastes.”’ The model for the ‘vase-painting’ was Boecklin’s early 
and beautiful “Centaur und Nymphe” in the Berlin Nationalgalerie; the 
germ of the situation was prefigured in the same artist’s later (and in my 
opinion unfortunate) “Kentaur in der Dorfschmiede” in the Museum at 
Budapest. The resolution of the tragedy is a metamorphosis of the Hercules 
and Nessos story: the wife is killed and not her abductor. And the form, the 
most important aspect of a work of art, is in the tradition of Goethe’s Pan- 
dora—“langgeschwinzte Trimeter.” Even “der grofe Orient” is not absent 
in the reminiscence from Goethe’s Des Paria Gebet in Hofmannsthal’s line 
“noch begierig ich / die fliichtge Flut zu ballen in der hohlen Hand.” Although 
one must subscribe to all that Jens says in his interpretation of the Idylle 
and its relationship to the Frau am Fenster and the Frau ohne Schatten, al- 
though one can heartily agree with the general remarks (p. 27) on the relative 
unimportance and indifference of the subject matter, one has to take exception 
to his saying, “Dem Inhalte nach bleibt das Vorbild gewahrt,” because the 
‘Vorbild,’ too, is a free creation or synthesis made from materials furnished 
by many ages. 

The worth of Hofmannsthal’s ‘Greek’ plays is, perhaps subconsciously, 
measured by the degree to which they adhere to or diverge from the ‘antike 
Vorbild,’ for instance on page 65, n. 26 or page 55, n. 21, where “kluge Inter- 
preten” of Elektra are commended for realizing that “ ‘archaische Wildheit’ 
und der ‘hysterische Rausch’ durchaus in der antiken Tradition begriindet 
liegen.”” This seems a lame defense of Hofmannsthal’s heroine, whose ‘archa- 
ische Wildheit’ and ‘hysterischer Rausch’ have no ‘Vorbild’ in the classical 
tradition that I know of. One has to look much closer to home for ‘models,’ 
specifically to Oscar Wilde’s Salomé. There do we find the tone of the ‘lurking, 
sly, secretive, and uncanny Orient.’ The affinity to Salomé extends to many 
details of individual lines, quite aside from the finale of the dance. Kleist and 
Nestroy are also incorporated and especially Hofmannsthal himself; this goes 
to show how right Jens is in pointing out the extent to which Elektra is a new 
play standing on its own. But why should we then insist that Hofmannsthal 
continued and concluded “die mit Aischylos beginnende Entwicklung” (p. 
68), or that he executed Elektra “in organischer Fortentwicklung der mit 
Winckelmann beginnenden und bei Freud endenden Tradition”? These are 
historical constructions which bode ill for the continued life of the classical 
myths and make Hofmannsthal the executor of the last will and testament 
of Greece. 

The desire to bring the modern poet as close as possible to classical 
antiquity results at times in unconvincing similes. Thus Jens says in regard 
to Oedipus und die Sphinx (p. 81): “Die Belehrung der Priester . . . stellt 
Oedipus, wie im platonischen Héhlengleichnis, mitten ins Licht, wo er der 
Ahnen gegenwirtig wird.” But is the parable of the cave in the seventh book 
of the Republic in substance and in intention really applicable to Oedipus’ 
situation? 


The discussion of the two “mythologische Opern,” Ariadne auf Naxos 
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and Die Aegyptische Helena, seems the most successful part of the book, per- 
haps because Jens sees in them “a step closer to Sophoclean tragedy” (p. 95) 
and feels that Hofmannsthal’s “delineations approximated the original the 
more closely the more he strove” (p. 123). Jens’ statement implies a change in 
Hofmannsthal’s development which is made explicit toward the end of the 
book. For on page 148 Jens exclaims about ‘die Spannweite’ between Hof- 
mannsthal’s early and late views. 

Hofmannsthal und die Griechen is not only indispensable for anyone who 
cares about Hofmannsthal’s life work, but it also provides much insight and 
material concerning the relationship of other poets—such as George, Haupt- 
mann, or Rilke—to the classical past. May I say in this connection that note 
33 On page 15 and note 8 on page 127 should read Marwits instead of Morwiiz, 
for that is the name of the author of an insolent and infantile, although in- 
dustrious ‘Seminararbeit’ on Stefan George und die Antike. 


H. STeran SCHULTZ 
The University of Chicago 


RaAINER MariA RILKE: CREATIVE ANGUISH OF A MODERN Poet. By W. L. 
Graff. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. x+353. 


There is no insufficiency of books on Rilke in English. Apart from works trans- 
lated into English (like Olivero’s early appreciation of Rilke’s mysticism, 
Holthusen’s essay on the late poetry, Heerikhuizen’s full-dress biography), 
several original studies have also been published: William Rose’s collection of 
essays by various hands, Mason’s survey of Rilke publications, E. M. But- 
ler’s controversial dissection of the poet’s personality, Nora Wydenbruck’s 
saccharine “biographical study,” and, lately, H. W. Belmore’s examination 
of Rilke’s craftsmanship. However, none of these books offers a satisfactory 
introduction to the poet. Butler, even today, makes fascinating reading, but 
it is to be feared that she might infect the innocent student with her own 
hatred of the poet. Wydenbruck’s effort belongs more to hagiography than 
biography, a charge that might also be placed against Heerikhuizen; the 
other Rilke books in English are special studies which would only confuse 
the tyro. 

Professor Graff’s Rainer Maria Rilke is an addition to the special studies 
on Rilke. The announcement on the dust jacket would lead one to think that 
the book represents a genre mélé, “a combination of biography and critical 
analysis.” The publisher’s statement is misleading; Graff does not combine 
biography and critical analysis, he supports his analysis of Rilke’s works with 
biographical details. Unfortunately, every book in English on a foreign lit- 
erary figure runs the risk of being used as an introductory biography, and 
Graff’s book, sailing under the false flag which the publisher has given it, will 
dismay, even discourage, the reader who wants an introduction to Rilke’s life 
and works. Graff’s Rilke is not a simple book; as Richard Plant has pointed 
out in The New York Times, it does not satisfy (nor was it intended to satisfy) 
the need for a lucid and elementary presentation of Rilke in English, for a 
primer in the style of Hatfield’s Thomas Mann. On the other hand, the Rilke 
scholar can read Graff’s book with great profit, even though he too may be 
confused by the author’s method of dealing in literary themes, not chrono- 
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logical divisions: Graff is wont to bolster a single literary argument with 
evidence taken from every period of Rilke’s life, so that the reader, unless 
he is extraordinarily acute, will find arising within himself a certain irritation 
at a chronology apparently gone wild. 

In constructing his book, Graff follows the pattern set by Buddeberg, 
Simenauer, and Bassermann. These authors choose single facets of Rilke’s 
work or character and treat them in a series of essays. The essays, in the 
fullness of their detail, may give the effect of a biography—indeed, Budde- 
berg’s book has that subtitle—but the result is not biography in the complete 
sense. The whole picture of the subject’s life is not presented, and the author’s 
outlook is limited or distorted by his particular skills or enthusiasms: Budde- 
berg is too much the philosopher, Simenauer too much the psychoanalyst, 
Bassermann too much the aesthetician. 

One wonders, of course, why the authors of these ambitious Rilke studies 
have not put their energies into the writing of definitive biographies of the 
poet—why they have placed such remarkable strictures on the scope of their 
work and at the same time have given such free rein to their intellectual predi- 
lections. The Rilke scholar is, as it were, condemned to specialization and con- 
jecture. Despite the fact that the greater part of Rilke’s correspondence still 
remains unpublished (and seemingly available in the two Rilke archives), the 
scholar is hard put to it to discover, or to publish, a letter or other document 
that might serve to complete our picture of the poet’s life and work. The blame 
for this situation rests solely with those who control Rilke’s literary remains. 
The Swiss Rilke-Archive subjects researchers to such a rigid censorship that 
even the German news magazine, Der Spiegel (March 28, 1956, p. 48), has 
called attention to “diese beispiellose Unduldsamkeit der Rilke-Gralshiiter.” 
Until several years ago, literary historians had at least limited access to the 
Rilke-Archive at Weimar. Bassermann, in the introduction to Der spite Rilke, 
thanks the Rilke family profusely for what, to judge from the evidence, must 
have been rather slight aid; and some excellent articles (such as Baer’s on 
Rilke and Jacobsen) and dissertations (e.g., Wodtke’s on Rilke and Klop- 
stock) were built around materials from the Weimar vaults. However, with 
the removal of the Archive to Bremen and the death of Clara Rilke, its 
holdings were effectively, if unofficially, closed to all but the most superficial 
research. (Meanwhile, it might be noted, the executors of the Rilke estate are 
preparing an “official biography.””) The efforts of certain members of Rilke’s 
family and of his circle of friends—efforts growing, perhaps, out of a misplaced 
piety—have thus left the authors of extended Rilke studies to make bricks 
without straw. 

Professor Graff has made a more honest attempt than have his European 
colleagues to cope with the difficulties besetting those who would write on 
Rilke. Above all, he has not attempted to conceal the dearth of new material 
by turning again and again to the jargon, or the frames of reference, of a 
special discipline. While he occasionally uses the terminology of the psychia- 
trist or the existentialist, he is no* convinced that any single approach is suf- 
ficient for understanding Rilke. Instead, he employs the tools of a variety 
of fields, choosing in each case the proper instrument to suit the phenomenon 
at hand, be it Rilke’s attitude toward childhood, his passionate and yet 
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vaguely defined love of Russia, or that hardest of all the Rilkean nuts to 
crack, the figure of the angel. Graff’s flexibility of approach results in insights 
which, for all their brilliance, never stray from the solid ground of scholarship 
into the realm of conjecture. 

Each of Graff’s chapters contains ideas that should prompt new Rilke 
research; many separate studies could find their inspiration here. With great 
perspicacity, Graff sees a connection between the early Prague story, Kénig 
Bohusch, and the Gedichte des Grafen C. W., written at Schloss Berg after the 
First World War (pp. 29-30). Graff wonders, and rouses the reader to wonder, 
why Rilke, that citizen of Europe, did not like the supranational New Testa- 
ment as much as he did the national Old Testament (p. 141). Graff points 
out repeatedly (and without the sectarian fervor which makes Guardini’s 
efforts in the same direction so suspect) that “[Rilke’s] early Catholic up- 
bringing had given him the names and symbols for many characteristic yearn- 
ings of his poetic nature, even though they became twisted in the process” 
(p. 141). He calls for an investigation of the “hieroglyphic pseudonymity” 
of the Geschichten vom lieben Gott (p. 304), a work which he regards as being 
of greater biographical than artistic worth. What he has to say on the in- 
finitely difficult question of Kierkegaard’s influence on Rilke is both clear and 
intelligent. Where even Werner Kohlischmidt balks at coming to any decision, 
and loses himself in theological reflections (cf. Die entzweite Welt, Gladbeck, 
1953, pp. 89-97), Graff goes straight to the heart of the matter. In the chap- 
ter, “Pseudonymity and Don Juan,” Graff first of all describes the basic 
resemblance between Rilke and the Dane (both were men at once attracted 
and frightened by life and its demands); then he shows how the theme of 
seduction, in Rilke as in Kierkegaard, has both erotic and religious elements, 
and how “the figure of Christ [is evoked] in conjunction with the figure of 
Don Juan” (p. 177). 

Graff’s opinions on larger aspects of Rilke’s life and works are equally 
stimulating. A major premise of the book is that the association with Rodin 
“nearly congealed Rilke’s lyric spirit” (p. 96). “[Rilke] longed for ecstatic 
concentration, but out of it must issue forth a plastic world” (p. 97), a plastic 
world that Graff regards as essentially foreign to Rilke’s genius. Not sur- 
prisingly, Graff quotes far more often from Das Stundenbuch, the Elegies, and 
the Sonnets to Orpheus, than he does from Das Buch der Bilder or Neue 
Gedichte ; he confesses that he regards the Sonnets as the best of Rilke’s works 
(p. 256). He sees the Sonnets as the most moving poetic expression of the pain- 
ful “recovery from Rodin” which took place during the last two decades of 
Rilke’s life; they are “‘a defiance of the sculptor’s world of stone by the fluid 
word of a poet ...a proud victory of the metamorphic Orpheus over the 
contained glow of the Apollo of the New Poems” (p. 203). In other words, 
Graff says that the poetry of the middle years was essentially an aberration: 
Rilke had to find his way back from “ ‘objective’ poetry to warm, vivifying 
inspiration” (p. 273). Not all of us will agree with Graff’s judgment, especially 
if we remember that what seems to be “inspiration” may actually be skill or 
habit. Many lines in the later poems smack of facility rather than Orphic in- 
spiration. Nevertheless, Graff has prepared a valid case for the Orphic as 
op posed to the Apollonic Rilke, and it seems reasonably certain that German 
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criticism, with its Orphic orientation, will sooner or later be in complete agree- 
ment with him. 

Concerning another problem, however, Graff has taken a stand which 
may prove to be unpopular among the Rilke cultists. Rilke himself loved 
to engage in mystifications about his relationship to Mother Russia, and many 
of his admirers have gladly followed their master’s lead. For example, Kath- 
arina Kippenberg writes: “[In Ruf land] verstindigte er sich von Herz zu 
Herz in einer Ursprache, die vor dem Worte liegt” (Rainer Maria Rilke: Ein 
Beitrag, Wiesbaden, 1948, p. 87). To be sure, Rilke’s Prague background and 
his infatuation with Russia were of great importance for his development, and 
Graff admits as much; but he wisely takes Rilke’s constant denigration 
of the West and exaltation of the East with a grain of salt. He shows that 
Das Stundenbuch could have been written without a trip to Russia (p. 91), 
that much of what Rilke admired in Russia he also found in a distinctly “west- 
ern” country, Italy (p. 117), that Rilke cavilled at the practices of western 
Christianity and accepted with delight the most grotesque superstitions of the 
East. Near the end of his book, on the other hand, Graff states that Rilke 
might serve as a spiritual mediator between East and West (p. 221). While 
one should not like to deny Rilke a role in the political future as well as in the 
literary past, it seems that Graff, by announcing Rilke’s candidature, con- 
tradicts his own earlier observations. For, as Graff himself has argued, Rilke’s 
picture of the West was willfully distorted, his picture of the East super- 
ficially and sentimentally enthusiastic. 

On the whole, Graff avoids the fulsome adulation which mars all too 
many books on Rilke, although he can, of course, engage in talk about “the 
sanctuary of Rilke’s poetry,”’ comparing “the edifice of his creation to one 
of those cathedrals which can be seen in French provincial towns” (p. 335). 
Apparently, too, the example of Butler has kept Graff from being too sharp 
with his subject, and, in striving to avoid both idolatry and vilification, 
Graff may have allowed his study to become diffuse and, in large issues as 
well as in small, contradictory. To this latter charge, Graff could answer that 
a major contradiction lay at the core of Rilke’s being. Perhaps Graff’s most 
important observation on Rilke’s personality is that the poet detested loneli- 
ness quite as much as he loved it—that there remained “an abysmal dread 
at the bottom of his solitude” (p. 63) and that “he was thoroughly sensual” 
(p. 30). In almost every chapter, Graff indicates what the student of Rilke’s 
letters has long suspected: that, although Rilke uttered endless laments about 
his fragility, his incapability for life, he nonetheless possessed “an amazing 
resiliency of [the] vital instinct” (p. 41). He never considered suicide, and, 
despite “his much vaunted humility” (p. 138), his denial of Christianity 
arose in part from the fact that Christianity placed a mediator between Rilke 
and God. 

Rilke is neither taken to task for such attitudes nor is he admired for 
them. Graff is unfailingly fair toward Rilke, just as he is always careful to 
approach the poet’s various aspects with suitable intellectual tools. Unfor- 
tunately, it is Graff’s very fairness which makes his work seem somehow 
amorphous, since he feels compelled to comprehend, and to discuss, both 
sides of every question. Yet the same fairness, that rarest of qualities among 
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Rilke scholars, serves to make Graff’s book one of the best large-scale Rilke 
publications to have appeared in any language. 

Several technical criticisms might be made of the book. Since all quo- 
tations are given in English translation, the reader would frequently like to 
look up the original text, but this is not always an easy task. Instead of em- 
ploying the “standard” Rilke sei, the six-volume Gesammelte Werke of 1927 
and 1930, Graff uses the Ausgewdhite Werke of 1950, supplemented by indi- 
vidual printings of the works, such as the 1935 additions of Neue Gedichte and 
Das Buch der Bilder. He quotes from both the incomplete Austrian edition 
(So la ich mich su tréwmen gehen) and the better German edition (Brief- 
wechsel mit Benvenuta) of the correspondence with Magda von Hattingberg. 
He quotes (in English) from the French translation of the Florentine jour- 
nal where he could have used the Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit, which contains 
the German original of the journal in question. A little extra labor could 
have brought more order into the system of quotations; instead, two or three 
books are used where a single dependable edition would have sufficed. 

There are, furthermore, two outstanding omissions in the apparatus at 
the end of the book. In discussing bibliographies in the field, Graff mentions, 
of course, Ritzer and von Mises; he does not include Adolf Schroeder’s very 
valuable “American supplement” to Ritzer (Monatshefte, January, 1952). 
And H. W. Belmore’s Rilke’s Craftsmanship is not included in the list of 
studies in English on Rilke, although it does appear among the items from 
which quotations have been taken. 


GrorceE C. SCHOOLFIELD 
The University of Buffalo 


DAS AESTHETISCHE IDOL IM WERKE VON WINCKELMANN, Nova tis, Horr- 
MANN, GOETHE, GEORGE UND RILKE. Von Joachim Rosteutscher. Bern: 
Francke Verlag, 1956. Pp. 300. S.Fr. 19.80. 


The reader of Rosteutscher’s book may easily find himself involved with the 
whole problem of psychoanalysis in literary criticism. Thus, he may be getting 
more than he had bargained for. In the end, however, he may be grateful for 
having been taken so far afield. At one time or another we all have to face the 
challenge of psychoanalysis, and perhaps it does not matter much whether 
the occasion has been a successful or an unsuccessful book. Psychoanalysis has 
contributed so much to our knowledge—if less to that of literature, then cer- 
tainly to that of those who created it—that to ignore it is to commit intel- 
lectual suicide. But even the most generous liberals among us “laymen” still 
refuse to swallow hook, line, and sinker everything that comes along under 
the banner of Freud, Adler, Jung, or any odd combination of them. Our prob- 
lem today is no longer whether to accept psychoanalysis into the fold, but 
how to distinguish between the genuine and the imitation. How are we, in 
our nonpsychoanalytical innocence, to differentiate between an expert and 
an amateur? To all appearances, there is no middle course (instinctively 
craved by all liberals) which we could take, no possible coordination of 
methods. The psychoanalyst needs a training which has next to nothing to do 
with literature or aesthetics. At best, literature will be his avocation and 
literary criticism an afterthought. Thus, for all practical purposes psycho- 
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analysis and philology appear to be ill-matched, if not mutually incompatible 
—so much so that the adoption of psychoanalytical methods by the con- 
ventional literary historian will amost of necessity smack of quackery. 

Is Rosteutscher’s book a proof to the contrary? It may very well be that 
the reader’s uneasiness (to which we confess) is caused by the author’s appar- 
ent attempt to do the seemingly impossible and to effect such a suspect con- 
ciliation. We can, theoretically, admit the possibility that his book signals 
a new phase in the interrelationship of psychoanalysis and literary criticism, 
and that we have only failed to recognize its significance. On the other 
hand, it may turn out to be no more than just another adventure by an un- 
qualified person into territory alien to him. Who are we to tell? We may be dis- 
appointed with the particular results of this book, but we have to guard 
against letting our dissatisfaction with details mislead us into a hasty con- 
demnation of the methods which were used to arrive at those results. We 
wish we knew, therefore, a little more about Rosteutscher’s qualifications as 
a trained psychoanalyst. 

The fault lies entirely with Rosteutscher himself; he should have antici- 
pated and countered our misgivings in a sensible introduction. Instead, he 
has used most of the thirty-odd pages of it for a historical treatise on the role 
of psychology in literary criticism from Dilthey to the present. This does not 
prepare us for what is to follow in the six essays that make up the body of the 
book, even though the author’s introductory remarks culminate in a descrip- 
tion of his own views in the matter. His method is essentially Jungian, and 
Dilthey as well as Freud seem to have been thrown in merely for good meas- 
ure. It is all very inadequate and annoying—annoying, because the reader’s 
patience is taxed unnecessarily, and also because of the cumbersome method of 
quoting: long quotes are strung upon an almost invisible thread. The quota- 
tion mark certainly has been abused in this book, not only in the introduction 
but elsewhere as well. The chapter on George, for instance, does not read 
like a critical analysis but like an annotated anthology of verse. To top it all, 
our occasional checkings have revealed several inaccuracies in the quotations. 

Would we react differently if we had been less keenly disappointed with 
Rosteutscher’s specific findings? These are such, at any rate, to justify our 
impatience and incredulity. With the exception of the Hoffmann essay, which 
is really excellent in every respect, Rosteutscher’s investigations have re- 
vealed little that we did not know before—and somehow knew etter. That 
is particularly the case with the essay on Winckelmann. Did we need, we 
should like to ask, psychoanalysis to tell us that Winckelmann’s famous 
dictum was brought about by a fusion of the “‘stille GréSe” of a man forced 
into an attitude of stoicism with the “edle jugendliche Einfalt” of his at- 
tractive boy friends? The “Einfalt” of the young men in question at least 
seems to be assumed; we have the suspicion that the “Einfalt” in human rela- 
tions was at least just as much Winckelmann’s own! Could it perhaps be that 
some authors lend themselves more to psychoanalytical discussion than 
others? The Goethe essay is another good point in question: we disagree with 
it less because of any particular claims it makes than because of the narrow- 
ness of the view taken. At best, the title of the essay is a misnomer and 
should have read “Der junge Goethe.” Yet, even within such a reduced 
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framework we doubt whether Goethe’s basic aesthetic idol can really be 
deduced from his Sesenheim experience. Rank’s analysis of this experience 
(which Rosteutscher never mentions!) may have left many questions un- 
answered, but at least it has pointed out to us the great psychological com- 
plexity of this incident. Any similarity between Rank’s and Rosteutscher’s 
interpretations of the same material—if there is any—has escaped us. The 
same impression of insufficiency we derive from Rosteutscher’s Rilke essay: 
to be sure, Rosteutscher has listed Simenauer’s book in the appendix, but he 
has failed to make any use of it. If he still puts Euridice into the center of 
things, as an archetype, he does so in strict contradiction to Simenauer’s 
infinitely more convincing conclusions. To bypass Simenauer in any study 
of Rilke is no longer permissible. 

We have only spot-checked Rosteutscher’s discussions with those of a 
few other and similarly orientated authors, and that has been a revealing 
experience! For we have come to the conclusion that either psychoanalytical 
methods, as applied to literature, are far less scientifically exact than we have 
hitherto been led to believe (and if that is so, they are no more reliable than 
the much maligned aesthetic variety !)—or that, for some reason, Rosteutscher 
is just out of step. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


THomMAs MANN. WERK UND BEKENNTNIS. Von Hans M. Wolff. Bern: Francke 
Verlag [1957]. Pp. 143. S.Fr. 7.80. 


Professor Wolff, who has previously investigated Goethe, Kleist, and 
Nietzsche with refreshing originality, has now written a slender volume on 
Thomas Mann. In an introduction he wonders why several thousand Cali- 
fornia students thronged into a hall in which the late author was going to 
speak, and the present volume seems almost written for these curious students 
who perhaps had heard the name and now wanted to find out what was 
behind it. For this is at best an introduction to Mann for someone who 
knows very little about him, and while it is a lucid and systematic book, one 
might be permitted to wonder whether after Hatfield, Faesi, Eichner (by the 
same publisher) and others there was a need for a book of this type. If Hans 
Wolff intends to characterize his own attitude toward Mann by the word 
“Bekenntnis,” he admits to a completely uncritical attitude which pervades 
his tribute to Mann. 

In the five central chapters of this book Wolff includes lengthy reviews 
of each work which at times dwarf his comments. To cite an example: after 
the story of Das Gliick has been retold, the comment consists of a single 
sentence: “Auch die Einsamen und Abseitigen sind nicht notwendig von 
allem Gliick ausgeschlossen; dem schriftstellernden Avantageur z.B. wiirde 
es zuteil werden, wenn Baronin Anna ihm etwas mehr Interesse schenkte.” 
While most of the comments and analyses seem wholly in the tradition of 
Mann criticism of the past twenty-five years, Dr. Wolff on occasion ventures 
bold suppositions on small matters which are stated with such finality that 
it seems almost daring to contradict or doubt them. In spite of the fact that 
Mann himself says so, I am not convinced that he was close to suicide in his 
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early years, and the sovereign mastery that he exhibits in his early stories 
seems to belie an attitude of despair. The equation Laube: Dr, Selten (Ge- 
allen) = Settembrini: Naphta appears rather superficial when we place the 
cynic Dr. Selten next to Naphta who after all fights for Hans Castorp’s 
soul with a good deal of sanguinity. Of Thomas and Gerda Buddenbrook 
it is stated categorically, “keinesfalls heiratet er sie aus Liebe,” but the 
anguished father who even confides his jealousy to his little son is not purely 
a product of hurt pride. Wolff flatly states that there is a connection between 
Detlev Spinell’s one and only book and Mann’s first novel because in both a 
rather detailed description of things dominated the book. A biographical 
similarity is seen between Aschenbach and Mann because the former had 
become a widower early in his life and the latter had become a temporary 
widower through his wife’s sickness in 1912. The comparison between Jacob’s 
discovery of a subterranean source of water with Thomas Mann’s first great 
success, Buddenbrooks (“wir haben es hier mit einem versteckten autobio- 
graphischen Zug zu tun’’) seems as farfetched to me as the supposed similarity 
between Joseph’s arrival at the Egyptian border and Thomas Mann’s arrival 
in the United States. Many readers will, I believe, disagree with the final 
picture of Joseph, the Provider, “als Vertreter einer iiberlegen-ironischen 
Geistigkeit”’ and perhaps come to the opposite conclusion that Joseph has lost 
his “Geistigkeit” (and with it and because of it his father’s blessing) in the 
course of his occupation with civil affairs. In connection with Die Betrogene 
Wolff sees a unique feature in Mann’s tolerant attitude for “Mann hat der- 
artige Verirrungen bisher stets von einem moralischen Standpunkt gesehen 
und daher verurteilt.” Here, too, the opposite point of view could well be 
taken, and certainly a moral and disapproving point of view cannot be felt 
in Death in Venice. 

Wolff is at his best when he speaks about Nietzsche’s influence on Mann 
and the traces of this influence which appear in Mann’s works. Some of his 
happy findings concern only details, such as the fact that Raoul Uberbein 
in Mann’s romantic novel has the same first name as Nietzsche’s first bi- 
ographer, Raoul Richter, or that the word “Zauberberg” appears in the third 
book of Geburt der Tragédie. But there are other and more important thoughts: 
Nietzsche’s influence on the Settembrini-Naphta controversy, the comparison 
of Naphta with “die haBlichsten Menschen” of the fourth Zarathustra, and 
of Potiphar with “der letzte Mensch ..., der kein Chaos mehr in sich hat 
und keinen tanzenden Stern zu gebiren vermag.” Readers will also find some 
ideas in regard to the structure of Mann’s novels which, while mere suggestions, 
could bear further research. Thus, Wolff suggests that parts of Tonio Kréger 
belonged to chapters which Mann could or would not use for the Hanno part 
of Buddenbrooks. The idea that the Ines-Institoris part of Doktor Faustus 
antedates the novel by about forty years is interesting and convincing. Some 
of Prof. Wolff’s ideas which are stated with such definitiveness (“Es ist 
unverkennbar, daf Holbeins bekanntes Gemilde von Erasmus [fiir Settem- 
brinis Vater] als Vorbild gedient hat ...”) are quite worthwhile. 

Perhaps a moratorium on Thomas Mann monographs is in order. On the 
other hand, there are many subjects (irony, parody, and leitmotif) which 
have not been treated exhaustively, and one would think that the author’s 
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death might result in a closer study of certain papers which were not accessi- 
ble until then. The present study does not add a great deal to the body of 
literature already in existence. 


Frank D. HirscHpacu 
University of Minnesota 


DEUTSCHE ERFAHREN HoLianp. Ein Sammlung von hundert Berichten 
1725-1925. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Claus Victor Bock. 
(Castrum Peregrini, special issue.) Haag: Verlag L. J. C. Boucher. $2.80. 


In 1896 Stefan George came to Holland and was met there with a cordial 
reception among men of letters and artists. Impressed and pleased by their 
welcome, he wrote to Hugo von Hofmannsthal “Ich liebe dies land sehr: es 
ist bereits so gliicklich einen geistigen adel zu besitzen.” The visit resulted in 
a lifelong friendship with the poet and essayist Albert Verwey, in whose villa 
on top of a dune at Noordwijk on the Sea he often was a summer guest. The 
close bond between these two, “das wichtigste Beispiel einer dichterischen 
Lebenseinung,” induced Dr. Bock to search in previous centuries for other 
Dutch-German contacts. He found in the German literature of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries so much material that he decided to glean from its 
abundance a selection of the most revealing and instructive specimens. How- 
ever, the harvest he gathered from this plenty is disappointingly meager both 
as to quantity and quality. The quotations from Heinrich von Treitschke 
are indeed worth reading, from Tischbein (the “Goethe-Tischbein”) there 
is a brief paragraph on Dutch art that is to the point, there is a good charac- 
terization of the typical Hollander by Dingelstedt, and another by Albrecht 
von Haller which, short though it be, describes the Dutch people correctly. 
Prinz von Rohan states, “Der Hollander ist sachlich. Schéne Worte imponieren 
ihm wenig.” This quotation follows a passage by Hausenstein that is a good 
example of the kind of German balderdash that leaves the Hollander cold. 

Dr. Bock’s Introduction is far better than the anthology. It gives a 
bird’s eye view of Dutch-German contacts from the days of Charlemagne 
until the nineteenth century. I learned from it that, because of its plasticity, 
Goethe was so taken with the Dutch adverb bepaald (decidedly) that he 
borrowed it and used it, germanized into bepfahlt, in his “Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Farbenlehre,” and that the German words Abstand, Befehls- 
haber, Entwurf, Gemiitsbewegung, Gesichtskreis, Sinnbild, Staatsmann, Tage- 
buch, are loans from the Dutch. In an appendix the author gives a useful 
“Who’s Who” about the writers from whom he quotes. 


ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW 
Columbia University 


WAcuTER UND Hirer. Festscurirt FUR HERMANN J. WEIGAND zuM 17. 
NoveMBER 1957. Edited by Curt von Faber du Faur, Konstantin 
Reichardt, and Heinz Bluhm. New Haven: Department of Germanic 
Languages, Yale University, 1957. Pp. 176. 


Bei einer Festschrift erwartet man von vornherein, da neben einigen wert- 
vollen Beitriigen auch andere erscheinen, die nur Vorbereitungen fiir weitere 
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Untersuchungen sind, und andere, die man als Héflichkeitsbeitrige bezeich- 
nen mag, die aber keinen Anspruch darauf machen, Neues zu geben. Von den 
dreizehn Artikeln der Weigand-Festschrift seien darum nur diejenigen zur 
Besprechung herausgegriffen, die dem Rezensenten besonders bemerkens- 
wert oder aus irgendeinem Grunde fraglich erscheinen. 

In seiner Untersuchung “Odin am Galgen” weist Konstantin Reichardt 
in, nach dem Urteil Ernst A. Philippsons, durchaus tiberzeugender Weise 
sowohl die rein christliche wie die heidnische Erklarung der H4vam4l-Strophen 
138-141 zuriick. Er begriindet unter Heranziehung zum Teil unberiicksich- 
tigten Materials seine eigene Erklirung, daf es sich bei Odins Selbstopfer um 
eine Umgestaltung christlich-popularer Vorstellungen von Christi Kreuzigung 
und seiner magischen Handlungen am Kreuze handelt und macht es wahr- 
scheinlich, daf der Ort der Beriihrung zwischen Christentum und Heidentum 
das nérdliche Schottland des neunten Jahrhunderts war. 

Robert T. Clark untersucht den Gebrauch des Wortes “Zeit” in Gry- 
phius’ Sonetten und findet eine vierfache Bedeutung: gemessene Zeit, Personi- 
fikation, Zeit als Gegensatz zur Ewigkeit und als flieSenden Prozef des 
Werdens und Vergehens; dazu kommt eine mehrfach schillernde Bedeutung 
des Wortes an einzelnen Stellen, die durch mehrfache Beziehung im Zusam- 
menhang gegeben ist. Damit weist Clark, ohne allerdings darauf hinzu- 
weisen, einen wesentlichen Zug des Barockstils auf, der z. B. in der Barock- 
architektur als dynamische Perspektive erscheint. 

Harold Jantz findet das Muster fiir die Darstellung der Schlacht in 
Faust I1.iv in den Kapiteln iiber Timoleon und Aemilius Paulus von Plu- 
tarchs Parallelen Lebensbeschreibungen. Weniger iiberzeugend scheint der 
Hinweis auf das Kapitel iiber Julius Caesar als Vorbild fiir Faust I1.v. 
Jantz legt mehr Nachdruck auf die Quelle als auf die Verarbeitung in Goethes 
Werk. 

Heinrich Henel liefert eine subtile Analyse des Gedichtes Nach einem 
Niederlinder von Conrad Ferdinand Meyer und zeigt die Entwicklung des 
Themas in vier Stufen bis zur letzten Fassung. Er entdeckt den “Nieder- 
lander” in dem Maler Philippe de Champagne und macht die Beziehung des 
Themas zu Goethes Kiinstlers Erdenwallen und Platens Ballade Luca Si- 
gnorelli wahrscheinlich. 

Herman Meyers Artikel “Integrative Zitier-Kunst in Lotte in Weimar” 
untersucht die verschiedenen Arten, wie Thomas Mann Goethe-Stellen ver- 
wendet, nimlich Anspielungen auf Goetheworte, Variationen und direkte 
Zitate. Er analysiert die Funktion dieser Zitate, die bei den verschiedenen 
Personen sowie in den verschiedenen Kapiteln wechselt, und die alle irgendwie 
mit Goethes und Manns Thema der “Dauer im Wechsel” in symbolschaffen- 
der Beziehung stehen. Ein beachtenswerter Beitrag zum Verstindnis des 
Mannschen Werkes. 

In seinem Artikel iiber den “Seelenfiihrer in Brochs Tod des Vergil”’ 
bietet von Faber du Faur eine Ubersicht der Forschungsergebnisse tiber die 
Lehre der Kabiren und ihre Verzweigung, die nur zufillig in eine Erklarung 
der Lysanias-Gestalt im Brochschen Werke zu miinden scheint. 

Heinz Bluhms Artikel “The Meaning of Luther for the Present Age” 
la6t mehr Fragen offen, als er beantwortet. Auf eine einfache Formel ge- 
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bracht, lautet das Ergebnis: wenn Luther heute lehrte, wiirde er in den zwei 
Grunddogmen seiner Theologie, der géttlichen Autoritaét der Bibel und der 
unausweichlichen Siindhaftigkeit des Menschen die entgegengesetzte Stellung 
einnehmen miissen. Abgesehen von der Fragwiirdigkeit eines solchen hypo- 
thetischen Ansatzes ist zu bemerken, da zwar im ersten Punkte die moderne 
Forschung, wenn auch aus anderen Griinden, das von Luther begonnene 
Werk der Bibelkritik logisch zu Ende gefiihrt hat. Im zweiten Punkte aber 
ist der von Bluhm angenommene Standpunkt des aufklarerisch utopischen 
Optimismus durchaus nicht die letzte und unbestrittene Erkenntnis der 
modernen Philosophie. Die Idee der existentiellen Schuld verdient zum 
mindesten eine Beriicksichtigung, namentlich in einer Arbeit, die einen Ver- 
gleich der Lutherschen und der modernen Weltanschauung zum Ziele hat. 

Der Abdruck einiger Briefe von Thomas Mann, Richard Beer-Hofmann 
und Hermann Broch an Hermann Weigand sowie eine Bibliographie seiner 
Veréffentlichungen bilden den Abschluf der Festschrift. 


F. W. KAUFMANN 
Grinnell College 


A HanpBook oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. W. Zandvoort. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1957. Pp. xii+351. 21s. 


Only the fearless should write booksabout the grammar of a living language. 

A Handbook of English Grammar, by Professor R. W. Zandvoort of the Uni- 
versity of Groningen, is a good book—about as good a description of the in- 
tricacies of English grammar as can be packed into 360 pages. Nevertheless, 


Professor Zandvoort, like most or all of his predecessors, has fallen before 
the perils that beset every grammarian. 

In planning a grammar, an author must first clearly determine his pur- 
pose. In the eighteenth century, for instance, the purpose almost invariably 
was to teach “correct” English, “correct” meaning what the author chose it 
to mean. In the nineteenth century an increasing number of. grammarians 
chose to describe the language as they found it in printed materials; others 
preferred to explain contemporary English in terms of its historical develop- 
ment. The chief twentieth-century departure has been the attempt to describe 
the language structurally, with “language” referring almost exclusively to 
oral English. Professor Zandvoort carefully restricts himself to description, 
eschewing both prescription and history. But he has failed to decide whether 
it is the written or the spoken language that he is describing, and the result 
is a mixture of information about stress, formal or literary usages, informal 
expressions, pronunciation, word order, and the forms common to both speech 
and writing. 

The grammarian’s second task is to determine inclusiveness and propor- 
tion. Professor Zandvoort “deals with accidence and syntax, leaving aside 
what belongs rather to idiom and is not amenable to general statement.” 
Well and good. But some of the omissions and much of the proportion seem 
odd. For instance, seven pages (two per cent of the whole book) are devoted 
to the word one, but the solitary chapter on adjectives and adverbs covers 
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only eight pages, although there are passing references elsewhere. The inter- 
esting phenomena of merged verbs—those increasingly important combina- 
tions of verb plus adverb or verb plus preposition—are treated in three 
skimpy paragraphs. The adverbial noun is entirely omitted. 

Most grammarians run afoul of definitions, confusing form, meaning, and 
function in many of them. Some grammatical terms, such as sentence, subject, 
and pronoun, are as difficult to define as love or justice; C. C. Fries’ Structure 
of English contains a well-known analysis of the pitfalls. For the most part 
Professor Zandvoort escapes these perils by not bothering with definitions at 
all. When he does define, he fares no better than do most other grammarians. 
For example, “An oral or written communication is made up of one or more 
units, each of which contains a complete utterance formed according to a 
definite pattern. Such units are called SENTENCES.” Try that one on a 
freshman! 

One man’s terminology is another man’s poison. Zandvoort employs 
mainly traditional terms, ignoring such Aikenisms as verbid and non-sentence 
and such Friesisms as determiner and function word. He often parts company 
with most traditionalists, though. For instance, her in her handkerchief he 
calls a pronoun, not an adjective. He admits only two varieties of sentences, 
simple and compound; the traditionalists’ complex sentence is compound in 
Zandvoort’s view. 

Most of the other familiar perils Zandvoort avoids fairly handily, al- 
though his generalizations are often subject to question. For instance, his 
statement, based upon Kruisinga’s and Poutsma’s books, “When a gerund is 
used after to begin, this verb usually expresses a deliberate act; otherwise an 
infinitive is usually preferred,” admits of so many exceptions as to be almost 
useless. On numerous occasions Zandvoort lists several words to which a 
generalization applies, and overlooks others; e.g., “The verb connecting the 
[predicative past] participle with its subject is usually to be, but may also be 
one of the verbs to appear, to feel, to lie, to look, to remain, to seem.” A few 
minutes’ thought will add a dozen verbs to this list. 

Professor Zandvoort, because of his residence in the Netherlands, has 
the advantage of perspective; he sees some characteristics of the language that 
an Englishman or an American would not notice. We tend, for instance, to 
take the uses of the, a, and an for granted; Zandvoort analyzes them in eleven 
pages. His observations on indefinite pronouns and the genitive of nouns are 
penetrating, often calling attention to points that a native user of the lan- 
guage would not think of. It is easy to understand why six editions of the 
Dutch version have been published, and why the French version, Grammaire 
Descriptive de l’ Anglais Contemporain, has been well received. 

Perhaps the real reasons why a perfectly satisfactory English grammar 
will not be written until English becomes a dead language are, first, that a 
living language refuses to stand still long enough to be dissected, and sec- 
ondly, that English, with its few inflections, its huge vocabulary, and its 
conglomerate ancestry and haphazard growth, is so complex that any at- 
tempt to describe it concisely is foredoomed to failure. Of course we must 
continue trying to improve upon earlier descriptions, to invent new tech- 
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niques, and to observe sympathetically the attempts of our colleagues even 
when they fall far short of perfection. 


J. N. Hoox 
University of Illinois 


A History OF THE ENGLIsH Lanouace. By Albert C. Baugh. Second Edition. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. xviiit+506 (5 maps). 
$5.50. 

It is a tribute to the solid merits of this work that after twenty-two years a 

new edition, only slightly changed from the original, is still the best introduc- 

tion to the subject available. A careful check of the two editions reveals, as 

Professor Baugh himself states in his new preface, that, except for the section 

on American dialects and bibliographical references, the changes are few and 

largely confined to the modification, omission, or addition of a few sentences 
here and there. 

The notable work in language and on the English language in the period 
between the two editions has largely been confined to linguistic theory, 
morphophonemic and constituent analysis and, although there has been a 
great increase in precise knowledge and details, new significant discoveries 
in the history of our language have been few. In fact, in this period, the his- 
torical approach to language itself has been impugned. 

Such an approach, although—as Sweet, de Saussure, Hermann Paul, 
Jespersen and others realized very well indeed—it is not the only approach, 
needs, however, no defense as A History of the English Language helps to 
show. Actually, in many parts of this book we have excellent synchronic 
analyses, in simple ordinary language, of English at different periods, lacking 
only phonemic break-downs. In other parts, we have a more narrowly defined 
historical approach which concentrates on growth and change. Modern lin- 
guists have often ignored subjects not at all out of their field, such as borrow- 
ing, the problem of standards, linguistic nationalism, the comparative method 
and so forth, some of which Professor Baugh has not hesitated to tackle and 
often to illuminate. The new section on American dialects with a new map 
takes cognizance of the recent work on this subject. Professor Baugh is very 
kind in his treatment of the current confusions in this field, especially of the 
conflict between the lexical and phonological criteria which bedevils the at- 
tempts to classify satisfactorily our dialects. Some linguists seem to be per- 
fectly willing to give up what used to be considered the only safe tests for 
dialects—phonological differences—for more nebulous lexical ones. 

After twenty years of good service, it would be presumptuous to raise 
minor questions about the organization and presentation of this excellent 
book or to express a wish for exercises. Like all books, it may be criticized, 
but its good sense, great erudition, and exemplary clarity will continue to win 
adherents and to hold admirers who will welcome a more up-to-date version 
of a notable book which is more than a text-book; rather, it is a rich synthesis 
and a mine of information. 


Morton W. BLooMFIELD 
The Ohio Siate University 
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Tue Homiies oF WuLFsTAN. Edited by Dorothy Bethurum. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1957. Pp. xiii+-384. $8.80. 


Wulfstan’s works have been studied more closely in the last thirty years than 
at any previous time, and today there are at least four bona fide Wulfstan 
experts. Dorothy Bethurum is by no means the least of these, and her new 
edition of the homilies admirably gathers together virtually all the research 
dealing with the late Old English Archbishop and homilist. 

Napier’s 1883 edition of Wulfstan has caused some trouble in the past, 
since it included homilies which were mistakenly ascribed to Wulfstan, invit- 
ing unwary individuals to treat spurious works as if they were genuine. The 
canon is now more securely fixed, and Miss Bethurum’s edition prints de- 
pendable texts of all the homilies which can surely be counted as Wulfstan’s 
own. Her way with a text is conservative, exhaustive, and precise; her use of 
every known manuscript of each homily has yielded a complete set of variant 
readings; her emendations are few and well considered. It is not likely that 
we will get a more reliable text than hers. The annotation also is consistently 
interesting and useful, for she not only explains passages which need com- 
ment but discusses clearly and perceptively Wulfstan’s sources and his modi- 
fication of his sources. The largest quantity of Miss Bethurum’s own original 
research is to be seen in her copious but seldom redundant notes. 

The scope of this book is larger, however, than that of an annotated text. 
The introduction runs to a little over a hundred pages and attempts to sum- 
marize, sometimes with extended argument, the present state of knowledge 
of Wulfstan. Some problems dealing with Wulfstan’s work on the laws and 
the Institutes of Polity she declines to treat in this edition of the homilies, 
but these non-homiletic works she often uses in writing of Wulfstan’s life 
and his activities as Archbishop. In these biographical sections, we see a 
breadth of knowledge of the historical and ecclesiastical background which 
adds greatly to the value of the book, and Miss Bethurum admirably presents 
the material which allows us to understand Wulfstan as an individual within 
the fuller context of his time. 

The best work of Karl Jost, Dorothy Whitelock, and Angus McIntosh 
has been incorporated into this edition, but Miss Bethurum does not always 
seem to be as critical of it as she might be. Miss Whitelock’s work has always 
been made up of a curious mixture of solid, careful historical scholarship and 
a needless and unedifying filling-in of gaps in knowledge with “perhaps” and 
“might well.” Miss Bethurum passes on several of these conjectures and 
speculations when a confession of ignorance or simple silence would have done 
no harm. Jost’s research on the canon and sources has of course been invalu- 
able, but in dealing with questions of style he often accepts evidence which 
I cannot accept as intelligently logical. Miss Bethurum does not follow him 
in accepting Napier’s homily 25 into the canon, where his reasons amount to 
not much more than a type of personal Schallanalyse, but on page 47 she 
accepts his ascription of the two Chronicle poems to Wulfstan, where his 
evidence is far from convincing. Most of the parallels of phrasing Jost points 
out in his article in Anglia 47 are extremely weak, not really much stronger, 
though more numerous, than those he adduces from A’lfric. Miss Bethurum 
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is apparently impressed with the evidence of the verb fesedon, yet presumably 
neither she nor Jost would claim that it was a nonce word created by Wulf- 
stan. Although the word is rare and appears in written documents seldom, 
Wulfstan was surely not the only man in England who used it. It must have 
had some degree of usage in the language of his times (it also appears in the 
Prudentius glosses in the Kentish form) and thus it can have no value what- 
soever in proving that one man or another wrote the poem. 

Miss Bethurum’s arrangement of her study of Wulfstan’s style is entirely 
commendable, in that she has discussed it in terms of classical rhetoric. Too 
many scholars have tacitly assumed that Old English writers, even conscious 
stylists such as 4£lfric and Wulfstan, were working in an unlettered tradition 
without knowledge of Bede and Rabanus Maurus, much less Quintilian and 
Cicero. I hope Miss Bethurum’s treatment will lead others into studies of 
this sort. Analysis of style is particularly important in the case of Wulfstan, 
for scholars are continually using factors of expression in fixing the canon 
or judging the authenticity of the nonhomiletic writings which have been 
getting so much attention of late. It would have been useful if Miss Bethurum’s 
treatment were even more detailed. As she fully realizes, pairs of synonyms 
or near-synonyms, frequently alliterating, are the “stock in trade of the Old 
English—or even Germanic—vocabulary.” Phrases like deowian 7 Senian 
or oft 7 gelome were the product of the Old English Sprachsgefihl, and if they 
are to be convincing in argument, there is needed some sort of close analysis 
of how Wulfstan’s usage of them is peculiar to him. Miss Bethurum would also 
presumably not insist that Wulfstan is unique in using frequent intensives 
such as georne or the to construction she describes as litotes. Simple fondness 
for a particular idiom which is common linguistic property can be considered, 
of course, a trait of style, but if the idiom is common and generalized it is 
extremely weak evidence to use in any sort of argument about ascription. 

The section on the language of Wulfstan is not what one could call a 
complete treatment, and the reader feels that Miss Bethurum is simply not 
very interested in the linguistic features. Since her book has no glossary, it 
is very difficult to find in the text the few forms she does cite on page 51. 
Although I am inclined to agree with her conclusions about the non-West 
Saxon forms, the explanation of those forms should be argued more rigorously 
than she has done if she is to escape the charge of superficiality. For some 
reason, she appears not to have used the new Sievers-Brunner Altenglische 
Grammatik as a reference work, although it is greatly superior in many ways 
to the old Sievers book. On page 93 of Brunner, she would have found a dis- 
cussion of the two words cwice and swigean which she states on page 51 Sievers 
did not mention as dialectal. 

Oversights and printers errors are rare in this book, but there are a few 
which can be removed before another printing. At the top of page 91 a whole 
series of derivation arrows seems to be turned around, and on page 47, note 2, 
the reference is inexplicably to the Parker Chronicle when the poem in ques- 
tion exists only in the Cottonian MS Tiberius B.iv. On page 50, the verbs 
with past participles in -ad must be those of the second class rather than the 
first. 

Without doubt Miss Bethurum’s book will be welcomed by all workers 
in the Old English field, for here we have assembled not only the homilies, 
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but also a group of letters and source materials as well as a judicious discus- 
sion of all the information to aid in understanding Wulfstan as a writer, a 
church dignitary, and a man. Miss Bethurum’s work in all probability has 
often been tedious and it has stretched over many. years, but her contribution 
to other students of Old English will be appreciated for a good many years to 
come. 


Jackson J. CAMPBELL 
Princeton University 


KyNG ALISAUNDER. Edited by G. V. Smithers. Published for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society (OS 227), by the Oxford University Press, London: 
Volume 1, Text, 1952. Pp. xx+445. $5.60; Volume 1, Introduction, 
Commentary and Glossary, 1957. Pp. 217. $6. 


In 1952 Mr. Smithers published parallel texts of Kyng Alisaunder from Laud 
Misc. 622 (Bodley) and Lincoln’s Inn 150 together with fragments of the 
poem from the Auchinleck MS and The Bag ford Baliads. His care in producing 
the vast text is best praised by referring to the slight errata slips in the two 
volumes. These include a few editorial changes of opinion but no errors of 
transcription. Thus, for the first time a reliable text of the important Bodley 
MS was printed and scholars looked forward to its justification and a discus- 
sion of numerous problems connected with the romance. Mr. Smithers has 
completed this strenuous undertaking magnificently in the second volume. 

There are minor criticisms but none impugns the powerful and consistent 
scholarship in this book. Some omissions are a result of the increasing cost of 
book production and consequent lack of space. A study of the versification 
was promised in Volume I and is lacking in Volume II. As a result, references 
to hypermetrical lines hang loosely and one statement has little point (“the 
corrector’s line does not sound quite like the author of KA,” Vol. II, p. ro). 
Detailed essays are promised on: 

1. the relationship between the extant MSS of the Roman de Toute 

Cheualrie (RTC) and the version used by the ME poet as his main 
source (p. 16). 

2. the influence of the OF epic style on such ME works as KA (p. 31). 

3. the dialectal character of the language of KA (p. 41). 

4. the common authorship of KA, Arthour and Merlin, and those parts 

of The Seven Sages of Rome and Richard Coer de Lion in the Auchin- 
leck MS (p. 41). 
Of these 1, 2, and 3 are necessarily summarised in this volume, but in a more 
lavish age or a richer country all these topics might have been treated fully. 
Mr. Smithers has here been the unfortunate victim. 

If literary students are considered, however, more suitable modern 
equivalents might have been found for some of the words in the glossary. 
A glossary differs from a general dictionary where the lexicographer considers 
a word in many contexts and, as it were, plays on his target with a number of 
Modern English equivalents. In most cases the glossary is concerned with a 
word in a few contexts and should offer equivalents in tone with the poet’s 
medieval style. This is not the case with, e.g., awayt (n) ‘ambuscade’ (for 
‘ambush’) in |. 4098 where the other noun bataillyng is glossed as ‘fight’; 
gabbe(n) ‘falsehood’ (for ‘lie’) in the tag wibouten gabbe, 1. 4958; flourep 
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1. 2900, ‘put forth flowers’ (for ‘flower’). This criticism represents a plea to all 
glossators who automatically provide the material for modernisation. Yet it 
is petty carping here when considered against the stimulating new ideas pre- 
sented for different medieval interests. 

The analysis of textual relationships clearly establishes the Bodley MS 
as the most reliable text, and admirably demonstrates a stage of oral trans- 
mission in the history of the Lincoln’s Inn MS (p. 12). The section on sources 
makes light work of a severe obstacle. The editor’s sure comments on MS 
versions of RTC would make him a valuable adviser for any proposed edition 
of this AN text. New material on medieval beliefs appears in the introduction 
[e.g., on the Erpe-drake, p. 20] and in the explanatory notes [e.g., Nimrod pe 
traitoure, pp. 135-36, 155-56]. No literary critic should dare to comment on 
the poem without reading “The place of KA in Mediaeval poetry,” where 
the epic features are summarised. The analysis of the language certainly 
presents KA as London dialect of the pre-Chaucerian period. The section on 
vocabulary discusses, for the first time, the group of MDu. (or MLG) words 
in the poem and offers the exciting possibility of identifying problematical 
ME words as loans from these languages. Indeed the glossary will be used 
with profit by the editors of the new Middle English Dictionary. A check of 
difficult words in the volumes already published revealed many from Smithers’ 
glossary unrecorded [ades (adv); al (n) <OF ale; alan (n); essure (n); fedde 
(pt. pl.) (‘outlawed’); ful-libbep (v)|. Two more, aveyse (adj.) and batest (2 pr. 
sing.) were recorded (s.v. avisé and bdten v. (1).2a. respectively) but the con- 
text and etymology proved Smithers undoubtedly correct in the first case and 
very probably correct in the second. The editor however should have ex- 
plained why amonestment (n) is a GrakXeyépevor. Surely it derives from the 
OF word which is used in other mediaeval texts. There is a slip where ful-rade 
not ful-libbep is marked as a &rat\eyopevov. A test of editorial decisions ex- 
plained in the commentary convinced me of Mr. Smithers’ scholarly strength 
in this respect (see, e.g., the emendation pe[ssjure, |. 4316). Future scholars 
will no doubt be tempted to differ on a word here and there, but a close anal- 
ysis will warn them to marshall their evidence very carefully. 

This is a noteworthy edition of Kyng Alisaunder which opens new paths 
for research. 


J. E. Cross 
University of Bristol 


Tue SEASONS OF THE YEAR: CHAPTERS ON A Morir FROM Beowulf TO THE 
Shepherd’s Calendar. By Nils Erik Enkvist. (Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica: Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, xxu, 4.) K¢ben- 
haven: Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag, 1957. Pp. viii+-2109. 


In 1933 Rosemond Tuve published Seasons and Months: Studies in a Tradi- 
tion of Middle English Poetry. That study considered the pertinent Middle 
English passages within the conventional European traditions. The present 
study gathers “passages where the season is directly mentioned or defined, or 
at least made explicitly clear through the use of specific seasonal images,” 
and concerns itself with “the continuity, growth and development of a repre- 
sentative type of descriptio in English poetry rather than [with] various 
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English manifestations of certain well-defined international traditions.” 

This study presents an Introduction, in which such matters as the reckon- 
ing of the seasons among the Prehistoric Germans and the words in English 
for the seasons are discussed. Then come eight divisions, dealing with (1) the 
seasons in Old English poetry; (2) the classical background for poetry treating 
the seasons; (3) some medieval traditions for such poetry; (4) the seasons in 
Middle English lyrics and romances; (5) the handling of the seasons by 
Chaucer and Gower; (6) the highly rhetorical presentation of the seasons by 
Lydgate and his contemporaries; (7) the realistic presentation by Henryson, 
Douglas, and Dunbar; and (8) the pastoral materials through the Shepherd’s 
Calendar. The argument is summed up by a two-page Conclusion. Necessary 
references are given in footnotes throughout, and “‘Additional Notes Towards 
a Select Bibliography” are placed in a separate section at the end. Two Ap- 
pendices—I. The Passages on the Seasons in the Secreta Secretorum; U1. 
Semantic Notes on Lencten, Spring, Harvest and Autumn—are included, as 
is an adequate Index. 

From his study, Mr. Enkvist seems to reach the following four conclu- 
sions: the main purpose of the passages he examined concerning the seasons 
was decorative rather than functional; these descriptions are indicative of 
the periods of development of poetic style as dictated by the influence of 
rhetoric and convention; in only a few instances can the descriptions be 
ascribed to the “‘poet’s own, unique skills and powers of observation’’; and 
the stages of development of the English vocabulary had great influence on 
poetic styles. 

Though Mr. Enkvist has doubtless rendered a considerable service in 
bringing together these numerous passages treating the seasons, I have two 
possible objections to raise in connection with his study. First, even a casual 
examination of this book alongside Miss Tuve’s will show much more over- 
lapping and borrowing than Mr. Enkvist’s Preface indicates. I would even 
wonder whether his work, except for the semantic examination of the season 
words, is sufficiently original to warrant publication. Second, I am disturbed 
by the superficiality of Mr. Enkvist’s basic working assumptions concerning 
the relationship between convention and originality in a poet’s work. He does 
not seem aware that when a poet deliberately chooses to use even the most 
conventional passage, idea, device, or technique, he may well at the same 
time be performing a most original act ef composition. 


R. M. LuMIANSKY 
Tulane University 


THE PRAISE OF WispoM. A COMMENTARY ON THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS AND 
BACKGROUNDS OF St. THomMAs More’s Utopia. By Edward L. Surtz, S.J. 
Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1957. Pp. xii+402. $3.20. 

Tue PRAISE OF PLEASURE. PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION, AND COMMUNISM IN 
More’s Utopia. By Edward Surtz, S.J. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. x+ 246. 


“The author confesses,” to quote Father Surtz’s preface to The Praise of 
Wisdom, “that he has found many religious and moral sentiments in the 
Utopia perplexing, even irritating. He now feels that he has explained them 
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(although not solved them finally) as satisfactorily as present knowledge and 
scholarship permit.” And upon reading these careful studies, one feels com- 
pelled to agree with their author. As a matter of fact, one is surprised, con- 
sidering the perennial interest in More’s Utopia, that only now has someone 
tackled the problem of interpretation in just this way. Resisting any tempta- 
tion to read the Utopia as a twentieth-century treatise on imperialism, 
socialism, or communism, Father Surtz seeks in the book clues to the mind 
of a Renaissance humanist on the eve of the Reformation. What he finds he 
interprets by means of detailed commentary, which, though rarely startling, 
proves unusually enlightening. 

In each of his two books, Surtz adopts the “Catholic” thesis that More’s 
Utopians represent an intelligent people guided by reason. All that is dis- 
coverable to intellect about personal morality, the Deity, life after death, and 
so on, they know. But they lack revelation. And thus Surtz properly insists 
upon the surprising relevancy of the Utopia to contemporary problems. For 
when More depicts his Utopians, unaided by grace, surpassing in almost 
every desirable characteristic the Christians of Western Europe, he is clearly 
grinding axes. “If pagans with the aid of reason can create a noble nation 
where it is better to be a slave than elsewhere to be a free Citizen,’”’ observes 
Surtz, “Christians with the additional help of God’s revelation and Christ’s 
grace can eliminate all injustice and hate and build a New Jerusalem in 
Europe’s and ‘England’s green and pleasant land’.” 

Having established the necessity for viewing the Utopia in its setting, 
Surtz examines More’s attitude toward such debatable topics as celibacy, 
euthanasia, and suicide in The Praise of Wisdom; and, in The Praise of Pleas- 
ure, toward true and false pleasure, scholasticism, and communism. Through- 
out his commentary he seeks sources and analogues for More’s ideas in classic, 
scholastic, and humanistic works. “To discover More’s real intent and 
thought,” he insists, “the best policy seems to be to study each problem by 
itself in the light of all his letters and writings and against the background of 
antecedent and contemporary literature and philosophy.” Without doubt, 
he has set More’s ideas in a clarifying context. And although he concedes that 
the final word has yet to be written, he might well have added that every 
Utopian idea falling within the scope of these studies has become clearer 
through his effort. 

In avoiding strained assumptions, however, Father Surtz is, on occasion, 
overly cautious. While discussing the problem of a married or celibate priest- 
hood, for example, he establishes that late in his career, More stood for 
celibacy. Then in answer to a further query, “But what was his opinion at 
the time of the publication of Utopia?” Surtz replies that More’s readers 
“will never know.” Yet in Erasraus’ advocacy of a married clergy as the 
surest alleviation of one great evil; in More’s pronounced aversion to that 
same evil; in the intellectual interdependence of Erasmus and More at the 
time in question; and in More’s depiction of the holy, married priests of 
Utopia, one may find sufficient evidence to assume that More, with Erasmus, 
wished “for what is best” but advised “marriage for priests as a lesser evil.’ 


1 “Apologiae in Beddam,” Opera, rx, 488. Surtz cites the above passage. 
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At least, I think the probability stronger than does Father Surtz, who admits 
this assumption only to “the realm of sheer possibility.” 

During the past several years Father Surtz has added significantly to 
our understanding of the Utopia. In the present studies he brings together and 
focuses some of his earlier work and adds much of genuine significance, mak- 
ing in all a major contribution to More scholarship. 


ALLAN HOLADAY 
University of Illinois 


STUDIES IN THE BAROQUE FROM MONTAIGNE TO Rotrov. By Imbrie Buffum. 
(Yale Romanic Studies, Second Series, No. 4.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. Pp. xv+ 
256. $s. 


Baroque is a term with a multitude of meanings. Students of German literature 
have for a long time employed it to describe a period of literary history in 
the seventeenth century. Art historians, beginning with Wélfflin, have used 
the word to denote a style developed in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
situated between the Renaissance and Classicism. Rubens, Rembrandt, and 
Bernini are among the artists most frequently mentioned as baroque. In 
recent years scholars have increasingly sought to find analogies between 
literature and the plastic arts. Also, there has been an effort to utilize the 
concept of the baroque in stylistic research on writers in England and France. 
In English literature Shakespeare, Crashaw, Donne, and Milton are perhaps 
the principal figures investigated from this point of view. In French literature, 
although there is much disagreement among scholars as to the dates when the 
baroque period arose and declined, many writers of the preclassical age—the 
fifty or sixty or seventy years preceding 1660—are now being studied as 
manifestations of the baroque sensibility. 

Professor Buffum is one of the leaders in this movement. In an earlier 
book on Agrippa d’Aubigné (1951), he analysed Les Tragiques—a colorful, 
sprawling, violent epic poem dealing with the horrors of the religious wars in 
France—as an example of the baroque style in poetry. His present work has 
a broader scope. He has picked out six authors who flourished between 1570 
and 1650, has examined certain of their writings to see what they have in 
common, and has thus attempted to arrive at a definition of the baroque 
style in French literature. 

He takes Montaigne as his point of departure and finds in the Essais 
eight literary characteristics or, as he calls them, “basic baroque categories.” 
These are: (1) moral purpose, (2) overemphasis or exaggeration, (3) a taste 
for scenes of horror, (4) concreteness or incarnation, (5) theatricality and il- 
lusion, (6) the use of contrast and surprise, (7) an interest in movement and 
metamorphosis, and, (8) organic unity and the acceptance of life. These 
categories are, to me, clear and convincing, with the exception of the first 
and the eighth. The first one, moral earnestness, can be applied to only a few 
authors of the baroque period, for their number includes playful and precious 
poets, dramatists who specialized in farces and light comedies, and writers 
of sentimental romances. Indeed, moral teaching is an ever-recurring charac- 
teristic of French literature, from the Middle Ages down to the present day. 
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The eighth category requires some explanation. Professor Buffum means 
that Montaigne relishes the features of disorder and diversity in human life 
and imitates them in the composition of his essays, with the result that there 
emerges an underlying organic pattern, the pattern of life itself as reflected 
by a single personality. In an effort to prove this point, the author selects an 
essay, “De la vanité,” and analyses its structure to show the subtle interplay 
of multiple themes (pp. 60-76). It is a rich and complex tapestry, full of sur- 
prises, quite charming, but I am not sure that “organic unity” is a good ex- 
pression to describe its garrulous meanderings. 

In subsequent chapters Professor Buffum examines works by other au- 
thors of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, seeking out the 
same categories of baroque style. The list includes a religious hand-book by 
St. Francois de Sales, L’ Introduction a la vie dévote ; a religious sonnet sequence, 
the Théortmes of Jean de la Ceppéde; some descriptive poems by a professed 
libertine, Saint-Amant; three early comedies by Corneille; and a tragedy, 
Saint Genest, by Jean Rotrou. Along the way one finds many striking parallels 
drawn between the stylistic devices of these authors and the technique of 
their contemporaries in the fine arts. As Professor Buffum points out, there 
were other writers during the same period who cannot be described as baroque, 
or who were progressing rapidly from the baroque to the classical. Corneille 
is an interesting example. He kept revising his early plays, toning them down, 
refining his style, and eliminating all sorts of details which might seem coarse 
or shocking to the literary public of the 1660’s. Professor Buffum treats each 
of his chosen authors affectionately and wisely, offering many illuminating 
comments on their style of writing. 


The book is not, however, a collection of individual essays. It has as its 
unifying theme and main conclusion the idea that baroque style grew out of 
Christian theology. As Professor Buffum says: 


Christian imagination, sensibility, and values tend to underly the whole period in ques- 
tion, 1570-1650. Even those writers who are not specifically Christian, or whose books 
are not primarily so, are deeply colored by Christianity in their modes of thought and 
artistic creation The same is true, of course, of painters, sculptors, and architects. . . . 
Since this period, and particularly for the last two hundred years, intellectuals and 
creative artists have been much less affected by the Christian ethos; and so it is that, 
although romanticism, for example, possesses some of the characteristics I am discussing 
in this book, it is in reality very different from the baroque. The baroque style is of 
Christian inspiration; and since its disappearance, there have been no Christian styles. 


(p. 135) 


Again, in his closing pages, he shows that Christian (and primarily Cath- 
olic) belief, as expressed in the Nicene Creed, has an intimate relationship 
to the esthetic doctrine visible in the work of the baroque writers, artists, 
sculptors, and architects. They express delight in the physical world as God 
made it. Just as God was made man, their artistic sensibility also dwells on 
incarnation and metamorphosis. “The operation of the Holy Ghost—or the 
effect of a work of art—is generally apprehended by us in terms of a trans- 
formation. . . . In baroque artists, whether they impress us as worldly like 
Montaigne, or deeply religious like St. Frangois de Sales and La Ceppéde, 
there is an optimism which, though aware of the tragedy of the world, and 
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whether or not connected with an explicit Christian faith, corresponds to a 
belief in the Resurrection” (p. 246). Taken out of context these statements 
may seem farfetched and they are undeniably controversial. For one thing 
they exclude Pascal (1623-1662) from the baroque movement, because of 
his rigorously pessimistic religious doctrine—and Pascal is an author con- 
sidered by some scholars as an eminent example of the baroque. 

My own belief is that Professor Buffum has presented a highly original 
point of view which is well reasoned and well documented. He has succeeded, 
far better than anyone else up until now, in situating and defining the baroque 
spirit in French literary history. 

Puitie A. WADSWORTH 
University of Illinois 


THe SHAKESPEAREAN CIPHERS EXAMINED. By William F. Friedman and 
Elizabeth S. Friedman. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. 303. $5. 


The authors of this book, Col. and Mrs. Friedman, are both expert cryptolo- 
gists. Col. Friedman’s outstanding services to American intelligence agencies 
during World War II are now known to the public as well as to specialists in 
the field of cryptanalysis. In The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined the Fried- 
mans have brought their expert knowledge to the service of both Shakespeare 
studies and the general cause of truth and common sense. They have ex- 
amined, one by one, the various claims that in the plays ascribed to Shake- 
speare there are ciphers, anagrams, or other cryptographic devices revealing 
that Shakespeare was not the author. With overwheiming evidence, all the 
more effective because it is presented dispassionately and because the research 
leading to it was conducted without preconceptions concerning the truth, the 
Friedmans have routed the anti-Shakespeareans on their own favorite battle 
ground. 

The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined is valuable not because it puts the 
claims of the anti-Shakespeareans beyond the pale of sensible consideration 
(all kinds of evidence and scholarship had already done so), but because it 
deals definitively with the cipher and anagram theories that serious Shake- 
speareans have more often dismissed than systematically refuted. It is one 
thing to “know” that certain theories are foolish; it is quite another thing to 
prove beyond doubt that they are foolish, as the Friedmans have done. 

The Friedmans’ book follows the strange and perverse skein of the anti- 
Shakespeareans from 1728, when “Captain” Goulding expressed vague doubts 
of Shakespeare’s authorship, down through the years to the present day, when 
the Baconians, Oxfordites, and others are still vociferous. With the aid of the 
Friedmans’ clear exposition the reader is able to examine theory after theory 
and to see the logical reasons for rejecting each of them: for example, Ignatius 
Donnelly’s theory of the Great Cryptogram; Orville Ward Owen’s word- 
cipher and his word wheel, which makes some of the inventions at Swift’s 
Grand Academy of Lagado seem sane; the deluded and (as usual) contra- 
dictory theories based on the use of the word honorificabilitudinitatibus 
in Love’s Labor’s Lost; the fantastic and misnamed string cipher of William 
Stone Booth; the strange hallucinations of the believers in anagrams and the 
equally strange ones of the numerologists; the bilateral cipher of Mrs. Gallup, 
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which was discernible only to her and could be employed only by her, but 
which gained much support from the ill-informed and the partly informed, in- 
cluding even the French expert in cryptanalysis, General Cartier. The story 
told in The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined of cults, misused ingenuity, 
perverted logic, disregard of literary history, and ignorance of bibliographical 
facts is sometimes depressing, often comic, and always interesting. The Fried- 
mans, having demanded only what any sound cryptologist would demand, 
that a cipher must exhibit a system that is explicable and consistent, and that 
any scientific decipherer can follow with the same results, reach the unreserved 
conclusion that “as far as the suppliers of cryptographic evidence [against 
Shakespeare’s authorship] are concerned, we neither respect their methods nor 
accept their conclusions.” 

It has already been indicated that the evidence in this book is decisive, 
and that the exposition is clear and interesting. To these merits are added 
wit and humor, which help make the book unusually readable. An example of 
the humor (which does not customarily depend upon puns, but which is con- 
sistently, as it is here, without malice) is the Friedmans’ reference to “Mr 
George M. Battey (no more fortunately named than Mr Looney; and, quite 
properly, no more deterred by it.)” 

Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


SUPPLEMENT TO Henry IV, Part I: A New Variorum Epirion oF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by G. Blakemore Evans. Shakespeare Quarterly, Shake- 
speare Association of America, Inc., 1956. Pp. iv+121. $4.50. 


Mr. Evans has based his Supplement on the material available between 1935 
and 1955. “From the beginning, space has been a controlling factor.” As a 
consequence most sections of the Appendix had to be “drastically reduced.” 
“Only the Critical Notes, in the editor’s view the most useful part of a 
Variorum, have escaped essentially uncut.” Drastic as the cuts are, Mr. 
Evans has still produced a work of first-class importance. These last thirty 
years have seen an upsurge of interest in Shakespeare’s historical plays, more 
especially in Henry IV. The result is that an enormous amount of material 
has piled up in all sorts of places, difficult to track. Scholars will be grateful 
for an edition like this which helps them to find expeditiously the information 
they so badly need. 

Mr. Evans has collated the editions of Kittredge, Wilson, Alexander, and 
Sisson and checked these against Ridley, Neilson and Hill (1942), and Bald. 

It is good to note that Mr. Evans is able with complete success to defend 
Hemingway’s text against the attacks made upon it by Clark and Tannen- 
baum, who, incredible as it may seem, based their criticism on the Griggs 
facsimile. Comparison with the three extant copies of Q1 vindicates Heming- 
way in every instance. 

Mr. Evans is too pinched for space to be able to comment on the commenta- 
tors. He has added something of his own here and there; would that he could 
have added more! For instance, he fills up important gaps when he records 
the proverbs entered in Tilley. He might have added “At hand quoth picke- 
purse” (II.i.53), which is H6s5 in Tilley. Dover Wilson points out the re- 
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semblance of J Henry IV, II1.i.183-86 to Hamlet, L.iv.23-38. Both passages 
are based on the proverb C585 in Tilley, which is cited as “One ill condition 
mars all the good.” 

There are a number of cases where Q1 has a rare or unusual construction 
which subsequent editors change to “correct grammar” or to a usage they 
recognize. For instance, Q1 twice has owr, ‘absolutely,’ in the meaning ‘ours’ 
at the end of the line (IV.iii.27, V.iv.157). With the sole exception of Ridley, 
in the first case all editions since Q2, in the second all since Q6, read ours. Mr. 
Evans notes that Wilson says that Q is possibly correct, referring to Jespersen, 
Modern English Grammar (1914), 11.16.27. A glance at the NED under Our, 
pron., B., sense 2, will show that our in this meaning is an old and well-estab- 
lished form, coming down from King Alfred. In Elizabethan times NED gives 
quotations from 1554, 1601, 1641, to which might be added Spenser, Shep- 
heardes Calender, July, line 76. A well-established Eiizabethan construction 
that occurs twice in the same position, at the end of the line, deserves respect. 
There is no valid reason to change to ours. 

At V.iv.34 the Quartos read: “I will assay thee and defend thy selfe.” The 
Folios and all subsequent editors except Ridley read so for and. Ridley is 
certainly right. Again we have a well-established Elizabethan usage, the 
emphatic and, in various shades of meaning, and that, and therefore, and mark 
you, and take heed, and I warn you. The exact connotation varies with the con- 
text. See the note in Furness’s Variorum edition of the Tempest to L.ii.218, 
Abbott, §§ 95-100, Franz, Shakespeare Grammatik (Halle, 1939), pp. 471-72. 
Another example of false regularization concerns the ending s for -est. At 
V.iii.39 Henry addresses Falstaff: “What, stands thou idle here? lend me thy 
sword.” And at V.iii.49 Falstaff says: “If Percy be aliue thou gets not my 
sword.” All editions since Q2 read -’st, ie., stand’st, get’st. But surely stands 
and gets have a function in these passages. They are colloquial and unceremo- 
nious, they certainly lack formal courtesy. Henry is angry and full of contempt, 
Falstaff shows his indifference to Henry’s mood. There is no good reason for 
the change and there are good reasons against it. 

In all these cases we have the same thing. The genuine but unusual 
Elizabethan construction receives short shrift, editors thrust it aside, sub- 
stituting something tamely conventional. The result is deplorable. It is just 
the unusual twist that makes the line effective. 

At IV.ii.1, “Weele fight . . . to night,” Mr. Evans cites Wilson’s note: 
“Compare the dispute before Actium, Antony and Cleopatra, I1.vii.28—29, 
before Philippi, Julius Caesar, IV.iii.196, and of the rebels in 1.iii of J7 Henry 
IV.” Shakespeare was fond of showing clever men arguing themselves into 
their own destruction. One might add JJ Henry IV, IV.i.182-227 and the 
soliloquy of Brutus in Julius Caesar, I1.i.10-58. One of Shakespeare’s favorite 
themes is the spectacle of men too clever for their own good, too clever to 
be wise. 

If Mr. Evans had had the space at his command, he might have made 
all these comments and many more. As it is, his work is thorough and exact, 
a model of scholarly precision, a most valuable addition to Shakespearean 
scholarship. It would be good to have more such supplements. 


HEREWARD T. PRICE 
Washington, D.C. 
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Tue Crvit Wars. By Samuel Daniel. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Laurence Michel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. 
vii+ 366. $10. 


The first volume of what promises to be a complete new edition of the works 
of Samuel Daniel is more than welcome. Mr. Michel, its editor, is warmly to 
be congratulated on the undertaking, and, quite rightly, he has chosen to 
begin with The Civil Wars, one of the most significant historical poems in 
English, compared with which Lucan’s Pharsalia is in Coleridge’s words “a 
Hobbitihoy poem.” While not many might be willing to go to this length in 
praise of Daniel, it would be a grudging reader who failed to be impressed by 
Daniel’s sympathetic control of his historical materials and his real, if uneven, 
strength as a poet. Here in one sense is the public voice of Elizabethan 
England. 

After a discussion of Daniel’s historical sources (pp. 1-7), the Introduc- 
tion offers a useful summary and analysis of the rather complicated literary 
relations between Daniel and Shakespeare. Michel shows how Shakespeare 
first made use of Daniel in Richard II and both parts of Henry IV, and then, 
how Daniel later turned to Shakespeare for occasional inspiration in his 
1609 final revision of the poem, particularly in the characters of Richard II, 
Henry IV, Henry VI, and Edward IV (pp. 7-28). The discussion raises one or 
two queries. It is surely defying chronology to state that “the sun image is 
Shakespeare’s all through Richard IJ, and in the summer-winter imagery it is 
carried into the opening lines of Richard III” (p. 12). On page 23, it is J 
Henry IV, not II Henry IV, that may be described as full of “gunpowder, 
shot, artillery, cannon, culverins. ...” The statement that The Contention 
and The True Tragedie “are generally considered to be some kind of distorted 
version” of original plays which Daniel did not know, though he later seems 
to have known the Folio versions of JJ and IJ Henry VI (p. 27), makes the 
reader suspect that Michel does not accept what is the generally accepted 
view of The Contention and True Tragedie: that they are, in fact, “bad” 
quartos of what we now know as JJ and III Henry VI. Again on page 27, the 
phrase “‘Richard’s soliloquy” and its possible connection with the Civil Wars 
(v111.22) should read “Henry’s soliloquy.” 

The section on Daniel’s extensive and continual revisions of his poem 
(pp. 28-48) is both interesting and valuable, and shows Daniel as a genuinely 
critical and indefatigable, if sometimes rather fussy, polisher and refiner. 
Many of the revisions illustrate Daniel’s changing attitude toward certain 
major figures (Richard II and Henry IV, for example), a changing attitude 
induced by a new view of their historical significance read in the light of con- 
temporary events. I question Mr. Michel’s suggestion (p. 42 n.) that Daniel 
changed “this great worke” (Civil Wars, 1.4.2.) to “this great labour” in his 
1609 revision as a mark of his “distaste for the man [Jonson] who called his 
output ‘Works’.” Did Jonson offend in this way before say 1612? More simply, 
the reason for Daniel’s change would seem to lie in his repetition of ‘worke’ 
in line 5 of the same stanza. 

The Introduction concludes with a bibliographical discussion of the 
several texts of The Civil Wars and an explanation of the editorial principles 
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followed in the present edition. In treating the only extant MS of the poem 
(first two books, the second incomplete) Mr. Michel accepts without examina- 
tion Sellers’ statement that the ‘“‘marginalia are added in the handwriting of 
Daniel’s letter to Devonshire” (“A Bibliography of the Works of Samuel 
Daniel 1585-1623,” Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, 
1 [1927], 49). Sir W. W. Greg (English Literary Autographs 1550-1650, Ox- 
ford, 1925-32, 111, Addenda and Corrigenda, item xxi) more cautiously says 
that the marginalia are “apparently in Daniel’s hand.” A comparison of the 
letter (reproduced by Greg, English Literary Autographs, 1) with some of the 
almost illegible snippets from the MS inserted in the discussion of Daniel’s 
revisions seems to support Sellers’ view. But it seems a pity that there could 
not have been a good, clear reproduction of at least one complete MS page, 
along with the letter to Devonshire, and a final authoritative opinion pro- 
nounced by Mr. Michel on the basis of al! the available evidence. The point 
is surely of sufficient importance to warrant a full-dress treatment. 

In the discussion of the first edition (1595) of The Civil Wars Mr. Michel 
refers to what he calls a “second impression” (p. 56). Certain variant readings 
found in the six copies of the 1595 edition here examined are, he says, “‘sus- 
ceptible of explanation as incidental changes made by the printer in running 
off a second impression from the same type... .” If I understand this ex- 
planation correctly, Mr. Michel implies that after the book as a whole had 
been printed off, the printer made some corrections in the standing type and 
then ran off another complete impression. Such an explanation for a book of 
this length would be completely contrary to what we know about Elizabethan 
printing house practice. In this case, moreover, it would be virtually impos- 
sible physically, inasmuch as the same two sets of running titles are, with 
slight variations, used again and again in the volume. It would also suppose 
that the printer purposely repeated the same errors in the running titles of 
Book IV, where on four occasions he allowed a running title from Book III 
to stand in the forme. The explanation of the variants lies, of course, in the 
usual stop-press correction made in the course of printing. 

In his treatment of the 1609 and 1623 “issues” (1623 is from the same 
sheets, omitting the 1609 title-page) Mr. Michel notes (p. 57) that there are 
three states (from different settings of type) of leaf E4. On the evidence of an 
incorrect reading in one, which he calls ‘og’ (a reading corrected in “Faults 
Escaped”), he decides that this state is ‘“\presumably” the first state and that 
the other two are cancels. He is almost certainly right, but the point could 
have been settled, one would suppose, on various other evidences of cancella- 
tion or lack of cancellation in the copies examined. When, however, he chooses 
to reproduce in his text what he calls the third state (‘23’, or second canceled 
state) he is surely wrong. Sound textual procedure would demand the use of 
the uncanceled state, as being closest to the copy-text, with the correction of 
the single reading and the insertion of an omitted side-note (the real cause, I 
suspect, of the cancellation). In this way he would preserve the spelling tex- 
ture of his normal text, a spelling texture badly disturbed by the use of the 
second canceled state, and avoid what seems a definite error in the second 
canceled state, ‘Gascoyne’ for ‘Gasconie’ (Civil Wars, 1.27.3). 

As copy-text for his edition Mr. Michel has used the edition of 1609, a 
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choice more or less necessitated by the large amount of revision which the 
poem underwent at that time. Such a choice, of course, entailed some loss, 
removing us by at least three compositors from Daniel’s manuscript (the 
1601 edition being set up from a revised copy of the 1595 edition and the 1609 
edition from a revised copy of 1601). A study of the three editions shows a pro- 
gressive use of heavier and heavier punctuation and a gradual ironing out of 
spellings which may, judging from the MS, represent Daniel’s characteristic 
forms. In view of this it is somewhat unfortunate that Mr. Michel decided 
to record his variant readings from the immediately preceding edition (in 
the majority of cases this means the 1601 text). The result is that we rarely 
get the actual reading of the first edition (1595), except for the record of 
substantive variants where 1595 differs from 1601. 

A collation of the text of the first fifty stanzas of Book I reveals a text 
careful of substantive readings (one error only, ‘fought’ for ‘sought’ (1.13.6), 
but careless in its accidentals (fifteen errors in spelling, punctuation, etc.). 
A study of the textual notes indicates the same care in recording all substan- 
tive variants, and the same carelessness with accidentals (e.g., in the five 
stanzas quoted from the 1601 text on pages 296-97 I find one substantive 
error, ‘how’ for ‘now’ [st. 16, 1.5], and fourteen errors in the accidentals). 

Mr. Michel’s critical Notes, with which the edition concludes, are excel- 
lent, pointed and informative. 

The Yale University Press deserves special commendation for the hand- 
some and solid format of the volume. 


G. BLAKEMORE EvANS 
University of Illinois 


INTRODUCTION AND Notes TO Mitton’s History of Britain. By Constance 
Nicholas. Designed To Be Used with Volume X, Columbia Edition, 
The Works of Milton. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 
xiv.) Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. vit+179 (1 
plate). Cloth, $5.; paper $4. 


The Introduction and Notes to Milton’s “History of Britain,” prepared by 
Miss Constance Nicholas and designed to be used with Volume X of the 
Columbia Edition of Milton’s writings, comprise an addition to Miltonic 
research and criticism which deserves high appreciation. Miss Nicholas has 
provided students of Milton with exhaustive and exciting proof of Milton’s 
persistence in the selection of historical materials. Her scholarly study records 
Milton’s beliefs and insight and aspiration, and in some degree his nervous 
petulance. It reveals Milton the poet-scholar and impassioned: republican. 
It also reveals his misstatements and omissions, including those which re- 
sulted from his tragic handicap. For blindness had become complete long 
before he finished the History, on which he reflected and worked intermittently 
for more than twenty-five years before its publication in 1670. 

The attention Miss Nicholas gives to Milton’s relationship with England’s 
turbulent seventeenth century accompanies, in some measure, her patient 
scrutiny of the challenging text. She understood that a determined and full 
approach to both those tasks, in a single enterprise, would be ill-advised. 
Consequently, her scrupulous regard for significant details stands out again 
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and again. She compares Milton’s spelling of proper names with those used 
by source-writers, noting many mistakes. A reference in the text to London 
elicits her notation that the first mention of London appears in the Annalium 
of Tacitus. She examines Whelock’s version of the battle of Brunanburh, 
which he found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. That fragment brought forth 
Tennyson’s poem The Battle of Brunanburh; and from Miss Nicholas’ com- 
ment one may turn to Tennyson’s poem with fresh interest. In a large number 
of instances she points out the misleading dependence of Milton and his 
amanuenses upon Whelock’s translations of the Anglo-Saxon, Milton and 
his assistants relying on Whelock’s incorrect Latin renderings of the Anglo- 
Saxon meanings. Very frequently Miss Nicholas invokes her wide acquaint- 
ance with British geography: with respect, for instance, to what the early 
historian Nennius conceives to be the most remote extremity of Britain. 

Miss Nicholas by no means overlooks Milton’s connection with his times. 
In her Introduction she discusses his ‘‘Digression,” an invective against the 
Long Parliament and the Westminster Assembly, written about 1648 and 
belonging near the beginning of the Third Book of the History but suppressed 
over a long period. It was first published in a small quarto leaflet in 1681, 
some seven years after Milton’s death, as Mr. John Milion’s Character of the 
Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines in 1641. The title page contains 
this pertinent phrase: “And very seasonable for these times.”” Miss Nicholas 
cites Masson’s suggestion that Milton himself decided to exclude the Charac- 
ter from his History, since in 1670 it had no bearing upon the contemporary 
situation, such as it had in 1647 and 1648. She adds that the Miltonic scholar 
Firth “is probably right in accepting this hypothesis as the true explanation 
of the facts.” 

In her assessment of Milton’s use of his sources, Miss Nicholas comes 
to grips with foreign-language works, Greek and Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
among them: on the topic of the repairing of Hadrian’s wall by Severus be- 
tween the Solway and the Tyne, she consults a Greek translation of Eutropius 
specifying the wall’s length. As for its substance, she cites Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, which states that it was built of sod, not stone, “but that later the 
Britons, aided by the Romans, built a stone wall not far from the rampart of 
Severus.” From her thorough analysis Miss Nicholas concludes that archaeo- 
logical studies “have done little to help solve the problem of what wall 
Severus built or rebuilt.’’ She takes notice of excavations made in 1911 by the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society. 
Reasonable conjecture is drawn from coins of Severus. (Someone has, by the 
way, called philology the imaginative reconstruction of the past.) It is easy to 
imagine the zest with which Milton’s investigations must have imbued him. 
Certainly Miss Nicholas’ annotations recapture the vast, crowded landscape 
which his labors on the History ushered to his mind. Concerning a passage 
mentioning the Scottish nation, she recalls Porphyry’s statement that 
“Britain was fruitful in tyrants and that the Scottish people, together with the 
surrounding barbarous nations, had no knowledge of Moses and the prophets.” 
She then reports Camden’s belief that this was the first time the Scottish 
nation was named by any writer. She observes that the name Scot was “ap- 
plied to the inhabitants of Ireland until, beginning in the eleventh century, 
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the name was given to the people of the northern part of Britain because of 
the Gaels who had come from northern Ireland to settle in Argyll” about the 
year 500. 

Miss Nicholas considers Milton’s reading of knightly romances. In 1639 
and 1640, in Mansus and Epitaphium Damonis, before he actually embarked 
on the writing of the History, he “expressed a desire to write a heroic poem 
glorifying Arthur and other British heroes.” The Reason of Church Government 
(1642) “contained an implication that Milton was still thinking of composing 
an epic on a British subject.” It is not strange that the gathering clouds of 
the great Civil War and Milton’s mounting passion for political freedom and 
his flair for antiquarian research and the appearance in 1643 and 1644, re- 
spectively, of Whelock’s editions of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle caused him to substitute a British (rather, an English) 
history for a British epic. Most fortunately, he held his epic inspiration in 
reserve for the music and grandeur of Paradise Lost. 

A reader opening at almost any page of Miss Nicholas’ volume can tap 
a fund of information. Often she helps him toward separating authentic fact 
from mists of legend. She examines Milton’s treatment of the reign of Cnut, 
for which such accounts as the Encomium Emmae Reginae and the annals of 
Florence of Worcester and Simeon of Durham were available in Milton’s 
time. The comet known to us as Halley’s, which some of us beheld in rogro, 
was observed shortly before the Battle of Hastings and is mentioned in the 
History. “In the mean while,” Milton writes, “a blazing star, seven mornings 
together, about the end of April, was seen to stream terribly . . . fore- 
telling here, as was thought, the great changes approaching.” The great 
changes, Milton charges, were prognosticated by one Elmer, a monk who had 
in his youth incurred broken bones in a silly attempt to fly like a bird. Milton 
of course rejects the prognosis; little suspecting, also, that the monk perhaps 
dreamed of an air age! Miss Nicholas comments: “Why does Milton choose 
to translate dies here as ‘Mornings’ when the comet was visible from sunset 
to sunrise? The Anglo-Saxons were inclined to reckon time by nights (rather 
than by days as the Romans did), and thus the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle state- 
ment is better: swa scan ealle pa seofon niht.” 

On Duke William’s instructions to his troops before the battle Milton 
relates: “Landed, he restrained his soldiers from waste and spoil, saying that 
they ought to spare what was their own. But these are things related of 
Alexander and Caesar, and I doubt them borrowed by the monks to inlay 
their story.” Miss Nicholas, in her note to this passage, cites the Latin 
Suetonius on Caesar and the Greek Amabasis of Arrian on Alexander. She 
did well in hunting down the legend’s ancestry. For she relevantly observes: 
“Whatever William’s commands might have been, Sussex was subjected to 
thorough plunder and devastation.” She cites her authorities, and the reader 
gains a gratified look at Milton’s skepticism. She explores incidents in the 
History that touch comparable themes in English fiction. She finds that in 
the Lear story of Geoffrey of Monmouth and his followers the king does not 
remonstrate with Cordelia after she has given him her answer; whereas in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy he does remonstrate. A valid note on pages 28 and 29 
of the volume bears on Spenser’s influence. In an annotation on a specific 
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passage in the History, Miss Nicholas says: “The following fourteen blank 
verses constitute Milton’s English version of the fourteen dactylic hexameter 
Latin verses in Geoffrey. Milton’s use of blank verse here is perhaps a fore- 
shadowing of what his choice of metrical form for heroic poetry would be in 
Paradise Lost.” 

Any edition of the History would profit by drawing from Miss Nicholas’ 
achievement. Her gleaning is so varied and extensive that she should carry 
it forward, with like energy, into cognate Miltonic areas, and in volumes 
adequately indexed. Milton, for one thing, develops a pronounced moral 
thesis in this History. He construes the Teutonic conquest as a sort of divine 
judgment on a perverse, decadent people. In the Danish incursions he con- 
templates God’s decree “on a sinful nation.’’ Danes and Englishmen together 
were thereafter doomed, through indifference and dissoluteness, to “take the 
yoke” of the Norman invaders. In his concluding paragraph Milton expresses 
the faith that his fellow-countrymen may reap wisdom from that formidable 
succession of disasters. Outstanding among his contemporaries were the cava- 
liers and royalists lodged in effete security by the Restoration. Involved in 
all of this is Milton’s gospel of the disparity between liberty and license. 
The thought clung to him in the last decade of his life. His Samson is an 
appealing example of the vicious tendency to inward slavery which, at 
length, subjects its victim to the dominion of others. In both the History and 
Paradise Lost there is the same search after moral truth and the same high 
purpose to justify the ways of God to men. 

From Miss Nicholas’ analysis of the digressive text in the History it is 
clear how well she understands the Milton who attacked the Long Parliament 
and the Westminster Assembly, the political-minded poet and libertarian 
who composed political sonnets and too unfairly distrusted the chronicles 
written in the monasteries. That same Milton had much in common with 
the crusader who embarked upon ethical adventures, the aroused poet who 
mingled elegy and excoriation in Lycidas. Miss Nicholas might, some day, 
expand materials and points of view within the Introduction and Notes of 
the History into a work on the loyal English poet of Hebrew and Greek cul- 
tural antecedents who was also Cromwell’s Latin Secretary. In so doing, she 
should dip generously into what she gathered as she followed Milton in his 
stirring journey from the first traditional beginning to the Norman Conquest: 
the whole Milton who displayed his intemperate zeal in vilifying the monastic 
annalists and unfolded his passion for the truth when, despite external hard- 
ships and inner turmoil, he pushed a historical veil farther back. 

Miss Nicholas would handle that assignment with credit. Her current 
work, meritorious in its own right, augurs well. 


Harry GLICKSMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


STUDIES IN THE EARLY ENGLISH PERIODICAL. Edited by Richmond P. Bond. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. 206. $5. 


For more than a dozen years now, students of the early English periodical 
have been under an increasing debt to Professor Richmond P. Bond. As 
co-editor with Katherine Weed of the bibliography Studies of British News- 
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papers and Periodicals from their Beginning to 1800 (Chapel Hill, 1946), 
Mr. Bond endowed scholars in his own and allied fields with an indispensable 
research tool. More recently, as editor of the now defunct Periodical Post-Boy, 
he provided a focal point for and a means of communication between re- 
searchers in all periods of the history of the periodic press. Probably more 
significant than either of these achievements, however, has been the influence 
of his course in the English periodical given at the University of North Caro- 
lina and elsewhere. Through that seminar, Professor Bond has done much to 
stimulate an unprecedented scholarly interest in English periodicals and to 
supply the academic profession with a group of highly competent and articu- 
late young scholars in the field. The volume under review at once bears 
testimony to the quality of work being done by his own former students and 
places all students of eighteenth-century periodicals still more deeply in his 
debt. 

Studies in the Early English Periodical is a series of six essays, each 
devoted to one aspect of the content or production of a single literary period- 
ical published between 1700 and 1760. A 46-page introduction by Professor 
Bond, who served as editor of the volume, precedes the individual studies. 
The introduction should place the volume on the eighteenth-century reserve 
shelf of every English seminar room in the country, for it is an invaluable 
compendium of a field of specialized scholarship written by one of the most 
highly respected authorities in that field. 

In the pursuit of his intention to “guide the junior specialist in Augustan 
England and its journalism” and to “reinforce his senior in the true doctrine,” 
Professor Bond offers an admirably sound and highly condensed account of 
the phenomenal growth of the English periodic press in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, a brief discussion of the contemporary forces responsible 
for that growth, and a generic description of the major and minor types of 
periodicals produced during the period. Finally, in the concluding five pages, 
he provides a succinct and highly useful survey of the state of scholarship in 
the field and lists the principal desiderata. 

Space limitations prohibit much more than a listing of the individual 
studies which make up the volume. In general, they may be said to serve a 
twofold purpose. Each is, in itself, a particular contribution to scholarship 
in the field, exemplifying the quality of research called for in the introduction. 
Equally significant, however, each study typifies in its subject matter and 
technique one important mode of research in the history of the periodic press. 
Thus, for example, publication procedures are treated in William F. Belcher’s 
“The Sale and Distribution of the British A pollo,” and bibliography in George 
P. Winship’s “The Printing History of the World.” The problem of ascertain- 
ing periodical authorship is exemplified, and techniques for its solution are 
applied in Nicholas Joost’s study of the authorship of the Free-Thinker. 
James Hodges’ study of themes and attitudes in Eliza Haywood’s Female 
Spectator places that periodical firmly in the long tradition of courtesy-book 
literature. 

Two essays which will be of more general interest than the others per- 
fectly illustrate the dual claim to attention of all of them. Robert Waller 
Achurch, in “Richard Steele, Gazetteer and Bickerstaff,” convincingly ac- 
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counts, at last, for the sharp curtailment of foreign and domestic news in the 
Tatler after the summer of 1709. The chief interest of this study lies in its 
concern with an outstanding writer and with one of the most important 
periodicals in literary history. On the other hand, the study of essay forms in 
Aaron Hill’s Prompter by W. O. S. Sutherland, Jr. offers an original and 
highly interesting critical approach to the periodical essay through a system 
of classification by structure. Here, it is method that contributes most to 
the general significance of the study. One hopes that Mr. Sutherland will 
undertake the adaptation and application of his approach to some of the more 
renowned essay periodicals. 

It is the exemplary nature of these studies as models of topical and 
technical approaches to the English periodical that justifies their publication 
in book form. Professor Bond’s introduction propounds “the true doctrine”; 
the individual essays embody it. The book belongs on the same shelf with 
the works of Stanley Morison and the late Walter Graham. There is still a 
vast empty space reserved for the definitive history of English periodicals, 
but without such studies as these it might never be filled. 


Rosert L. Hac 
University of Illinois 


James THomson: Letters AND Documents. Edited by Alan Dugald Mc- 
Killop. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1958. Pp. xi+-225. $5. 


In assembling the seventy-four letters here admirably edited with meticulous 
text and thorough annotation, Professor McKillop renders further service 
to the fame of Thomson, whose work he has been illuminating now these 
many years. Thomson’s letters as such will hardly be accorded the praises 
that accumulate to those of Horace Walpole; he will not even rank with 
Swift, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Gray, Cowper, and others, who could 
frequently write excellent letters—or even with Pope, who occasionally did so. 
Interesting as Thomson’s letters are, they, like Pope’s, will be valued for 
biographical detail and for frequent incisive revelations of what we like to 
call “the spirit of the age.” 

In his letters we see Thomson as the projector of poems in process; we 
see him as traveler, and we see him as writing love letters to Elizabeth Young; 
but what one values most of all is his obiter dicta about poetry and other 
topics. Of his formidably public-spirited Sophonisba he says, “People now-a- 
days must have something like themselves, and a public-spirited monster 
can never concern them.” He repeatedly values “the substantial necessary 
and vital arts of life’? as compared with the “gracefully superfluous.” “Sub- 
stantial” is a word that fits him. He is everywhere ‘pro-trade,’ and if he travels 
about Italy “with the Muse’s eye,” he writes about it all to Bubb Dodington 
with the eye of an economist. 

The letters serve well to place Thomson in his ‘circle.’ Aaron Hill may 
loom tediously at times, but Mallet, Savage, Mendez, and those others back 
in Scotland prepare us for the gallery of friends later presented in the Castle 
of Indolence. Pope moves among them: one regrets that the Talbot or other 
archives have not turned up some letters that might have passed between 
Pope and Thomson. (Murray, Pope’s executor, carefully returned to each 
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sender all the letters that Pope had received and kept.) Soon after the appear- 
ance of Winter Thomson and Pope became friends. Thomson (15 August 
1726) writes that Edward Young has called, among others, and that “Mr. 
Pope has thrice done me the Favour of a Visit, and entertained me very 
handsomely at his House.” The friendship seems to have lasted long. Mallet, 
Hill, Mendez, and the rest of the circle, much later, for a time cooperated 
with Pope in maintaining Savage. 

There is one thing noteworthy about the letters of Thomson to Elizabeth 
Young. They illustrate, and the illustration is invaluable, the difference 
between the true love letter and the letire gallant. If one compares the letters 
of Dorothy Osborne to Temple or those of Thomson to Miss Young with the 
letters Pope wrote to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu or to Judith Cowper or 
the letters that Prior wrote to Elizabeth Singer Rowe, one begins to see the 
difference between the language of the heart and the flattering but usually 
welcome artifice of wit. In a lettre gallant a passion may be assumed—even 
violently—for literary purposes: Thomson is content to express his true 
feelings. The gallant letter says what a gentleman is supposed to offer a lady 
by way of flattery. 

The text, as has been said, is scrupulously accurate. One wonders, how- 
ever, if Thomson (p. 147) wrote, “Can you refuse to pity me... who is 
unhappy. .. .” It may be suspected that me is an unhappy substitution for 
one—which makes better grammar and does not alter the sense. A small 
matter will not much decrease the distinguished prestige of this excellent 
volume. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 
University of Illinois 


Tue ENGLisH RoMANTIC Ports AND Essayists: A REVIEW OF RESEARCH 
AND CriticisM. Edited by Carolyn Washburn Houtchens and Lawrence 
Huston Houtchens. New York: Modern Language Association, 1957. 
Pp. 363. $3.35. 

THe Major EnGiisH Romantic Poets: A Symposium IN REAPPRAISAL. 
Edited by Clarence D. Thorpe, Carlos Baker, and Bennett Weaver. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1957. Pp. xviii+269. 
$5.50. 


The English Romantic Poets and Essayists, sponsored by the English IX 
Group of the Modern Language Association, is a survey of the state of 
scholarship in respect to ten writers—Blake, Lamb, Hazlitt, Scott, Southey, 
Campbell, Moore, Landor, Hunt, and De Quincey. With slight variations 
the general plan of the several chapters is to appraise first the bibliographies 
and editions of each poet or essayist and then to review the criticism of him 
from the beginning to the present. 

Most of the contributors have set a wide net in their survey of the 
bibliographical and critical problems, with the result that this book will be 
very useful as a reference volume for scholars and as a guide for graduate 
students who are underiaking specialized work in this period. The information 
on manuscripts and the location of them is useful, and the frequent mention 
of unpublished dissertations is welcome. Representative examples of this 
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inclusiveness are the pages on the Lamb canon, the citation of books and ar- 
ticles which contain Southey letters not printed in well-known titles, and the 
notice of several De Quincey items not included in the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature. It might be argued, however, that at times the thorough- 
ness is somewhat excessive. Thus the tally of nineteenth-century opinions of 
Scott’s poetry may be needlessly painstaking in view of the admission that 
his verse is “now practically ignored except in the histories.” 

An incidental merit of the book is the occasional recommendation of 
topics for further research. For example it is suggested that a collection of 
Lamb’s marginalia would be desirable and that the prose of Thomas Moore 
deserves study and appraisal. And Northrop Frye sets out what he regards 
as the salient points of a needed study of Blake’s religious belief. Further 
hints of this kind might have been given. Although Scott’s influence on later 
novelists is discussed, the emphasis is upon the writers who made use of the 
oLvious features of his historical romances. Mention might have been made 
of Kathleen Tillotson’s suggestions (Novels of the Eighteen-Forties, pp. 92 
passim) about Scott’s more significant though less palpable bequest to later 
novelists—for example, his use of that span of the Past, Sixty Years Since, 
that is remembered but not yet recorded and his extension of the social range 
of characters in fiction. The need for additional study of this larger influence 
of Scott might have been pointed out. 

No doubt the most feasible way of editing a cooperative work of this kind 
was to organize the book in terms of a chapter on each poet or essayist. But 
this scheme has the effect of ignoring or depreciating some important general 
topics. Although Southey’s interest in Spain and Portugal is adequately 
noticed, the over-all problem of travel literature in this period is nowhere 
treated. Again, the prose styles of Lamb, Hazlitt, and De Quincey are dis- 
cussed and the critical work on each is described, but the larger question of 
the theory of prose style is not raised. Although this problem would have 
required mention of writers not included in the table of contents—for example, 
Coleridge, Cobbett, and Tooke—it might have been broached in a footnote 
or an introduction. To cite one more example: Southey’s The Story of the 
Three Bears and the children’s books of Charles and Mary Lamb are duly 
noted, but an inquiry into the question of how much The Three Bears owes 
to Grimm’s Snow White and how much to a Norwegian folktale does not get 
at the heart of the matter. The concern of several of the Romantics with 
childhood is related to their theory of the imagination, their alleged anti- 
intellectuality, and their whole vision of life. 

The choice of writers for discussion is conservative, perhaps unduly so. 
Exception might be taken to the inclusion of Thomas Campbell. Although 
this poet-editor no doubt has a place in literary history, will anyone testify 
that Campbell lingers in his memory or comes into his meditations about any 
problem in life and letters? The survey of the biographical and critical ma- 
terials on Campbell is thorough—it doubles the number of titles cited in the 
third and fifth volumes of the Cambridge Bibliography—and it should be 
somewhere in print; yet one could wish that some or all of these fourteen 
pages had been devoted to John Clare. The merit of his poems, his significance 
as a traditional and transitional figure, and the recent interest in him are 
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ample warrant for including him in such a book as this. Despite these minor 
flaws—and they are only errors of omission—The English Poets and Essayists 
should be placed within arm’s reach, alongside Thomas M. Raysor’s The 
English Romantic Poets. 

The latter has now been complemented by The Major English Romantic 
Poets, also a collaborative book growing out of the activities of Group IX. 
It consists of twenty essays by as many critics: the first three deal with the 
Romantic Movement, and the remainder are devoted to Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. As the dust wrapper informs us, the con- 
tributors addressed themselves to the question, “How do English Romanti- 
cism and the leading English Romantic poets stand with us today?” The as- 
signment seems to have called for answers in the form of a general essay, and 
one is immediately struck with the difficulty of writing this kind of criticism 
at the present time. A generation of readers who have dieted on explications 
of a particular poem is not likely to find palatable or satisfying a brief, over-all 
appraisal of a poet’s art. 

In one of the best written essays in the present volume, Hoxie N. Fair- 
child, as devil’s advocate, asserts, ““To be romantic is to reject that finitude 
which is inherent in all pattern. . .. And this universe [the universe of the 
romantic] . . . must be completely individual and private, since to share the 
vision of other men is to limit one’s own” (p. 25). A present-day reader may 
hesitate to assent to such an unsupported generalization: he is likely to ask 
how Professor Fairchild reads, say, “To a Nightingale,” ““La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” and “To Autumn.” And he may pause to recall Wordwsorth’s re- 
peated avowal that he “endeavoured to dwell . . . upon those points of human 
nature in which all men resemble each other.” Again, Carlos Baker, on a broad 
front of philosophical, political, and religious ideas, vigorously argues that 
Shelley’s “thought-system” was comprehensive enough “to embrace and to 
account for man’s total relationship to the cosmos” (p. 189). A reader who 
has in mind the action of Prometheus Unbound, Act III, Scene i, may question 
whether Shelley’s “thought-system” was complete enough to include a con- 
cept of the historical experience of mankind, whether Shelley did not crudely 
break history into a cruel, dark Past and a glamorous Future. 

The Major English Romantic Poets suffers somewhat from the urge to 
show that Romantic poetry answers the questions of contemporary life and 
literature. Many of the contributors press too hard and attempt to prove 
too much. They seem to feel a compulsion to be on the side of history and 
to celebrate the importance of the particular present. T. S. Eliot is quoted 
or appealed to more than thirty times in these pages, and Auden and Pound 
are repeatedly referred to. Herbert Marshall McLuhan, in one of the most 
stimulating essays in the volume, argues that “the confessional and digressive 
character” of “The Ancient Mariner” is “the pattern of Pound’s Mauberley 
and the Cantos, and provides the thread to the labyrinth of Eliot’s poems 
from Prufrock to The Cocktail Party” (p. 97). And carrying this a step further 
Miss Coburn thinks “that but for a fatal accident, Coleridge’s views might 
have found their most penetrating exposition in the work of a surrealist 
painter, poet, critic and film director, the late Humphrey Jennings” (p. 113). 

Granted Miss Coburn’s statement that the interpretation of a great 
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poem “must be renewed in every age” and granted too that the most sugges- 
tive criticism comes from creative writers and that the antiquarian study of 
literature does not satisfy, still it may be questioned whether this is not 
stressing modernity too much. Just once in this volume someone should 
have recalled and reflected upon Eliot’s reminder that as a critic “the poet 
at the back of his mind . . . is always trying to defend the kind of poetry he is 
writing or to formulate the kind he wants to write.” And just once someone 
might well have suggested that a preoccupation with the particular present 
can lead to an arbitrary attitude toward the past which may be harmful to 
students and critics, however necessary and useful it may be to a Pound. 

In respect to this problem the most satisfactory essay in The Major 
English Romantic Poets is Josephine Miles’s reappraisal of Wordsworth’s 
art. It is pointed as to organization, illuminated by adroitly chosen quotations, 
and appreciative in tone. Miss Miles acknowledges that Wordsworth “can- 
not now tell us what we want to know about these matters [revolutionary 
force, social institutions, liberty, evil, fear, death] . . . they have changed in 
context for us; but he can remind us how much we do want to know about 
them” (p. 37). On the question of Wordworth’s artistic legacy to the present 
age she is content to say, “it seems to me possible to admire Wordsworth’s 
complex in its own nineteenth century terms, the explicit association of 
natural particularity with general human truth in a meditative pentameter 
and a vocabulary of pleasure” (p. 48). The essay is more than a neutral 
description: Miss Miles thinks and feels her way back into the abiding values 
of Wordsworth’s art, and she is at the same time aware of the claims of the 
present. Other pieces of this kind are the summary of Keats’s ideas by Douglas 
Bush, the discussion of Keats’s style by W. Jackson Bate, and a straight- 
forward reading of Don Juan by Ernest J. Lovell, Jr. If the arguments of 
some of the other contributors are not altogether persuasive, they are never- 
theless provocative of second thoughts and considered dissent. 


Roya A, GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 


L’ DEE ROMANTIQUE DE LA POFSIE EN ANGLETERRE. ETUDES SUR LA THEORIE 
DE LA POESIE CHEZ COLERIDGE, WorRDSwWoRTH, KEATS ET SHELLEY. Par 
Albert Gérard. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
l'Université de Liége. Fascicule cxxxvi.) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1955. 
Pp. 416. F. Fr. 1,000. 


The aim of this book is to find a unified theory of poetry in the major English 
romantic poets. Byron is excluded from the group on the grounds that his 
professed theory of poetry was not romantic but neoclassical (pp. 14-18). 
Blake is not excluded, but only occasionally introduced in the discussion 
(e.g., on pp. 173-74). The author concentrates on Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats, and also draws upon Hazlitt, who as a critic made impor- 
tant contributions to romantic theory. Gérard’s exposition, however, is not by 
personalities but according to general ideas, which are made to fall into a 
clearly defined pattern. 

According to this pattern, the poets derived their philosophy directly 
from their poetic experience (Chapter I). This philosophy is defined as a 
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form of “spiritualism” (Ch. II and III). From their philosophy they derived 
an aesthetic, which centered around the concept of the Imagination (Ch. 
IV). The limits of the Imagination were also defined in relation to other 
faculties, such as emotion and reason (Ch. V). Their theories of poetic form 
(especially Wordsworth’s) may appear outmoded as regards poetic diction 
and prosody, but are still valid as regards the poetic image and poetic struc- 
ture (Ch. VI). The last chapter (Conclusion) is dedicated to the romantic 
view of the relations of poetry to culture and to ethics. The book concludes 
with a 26-page bibliography and an index. The bibliography, although full, 
is not complete. Also, some important works, like Wellek’s History of Modern 
Literary Criticism, vol. 11 (which adds considerably to the material of Gérard) 
appeared too recently for the author to become acquainted with them; but 
he was able to make some use of Abrams’ The Mirror and the Lamp. 

In the analytical sections, when the author comes to discuss the views 
of each writer, he brings out clearly the differences and divergences which 
separate them, and even, when necessary, the different views of the same 
writer at different times. He quotes frequently and illuminatingly from the 
original texts, and makes good use of his wide reading in the vast literature on 
the subject. The section on imagery and metaphor (pp. 313-34) is one of 
the most valuable. But in his general statements at the beginning and end of 
each section he tends to present the views of the romantics as a single, con- 
sistent doctrine: l’idée romantique de la poésie en Angleterre. He concludes the 
discussion on the Imagination with this unqualified statement: “Jamais 
encore le fonctionnement de l’espirt poétique n’avait été étudié, analysé, 
exposé, avec autant de minutie et de profondeur” (p. 77). This may be true 
(with some qualifications) of Coleridge’s happiest theoretical analyses, but 
on Gérard’s own showing it applies much less to Wordsworth’s more vague 
and fluctuating statements, which Gérard carefully differentiates from 
Coleridge’s in the analytical portions of his book. For instance, Gérard brings 
out very clearly the divergent views of Coleridge and Wordsworth on the 
Fancy-Imagination dichotomy (pp. 180-83). Shelley’s views on the Imagina- 
tion are also differentiated: his statements are more vaguely formulated owing 
to his lack of philosophical training (pp. 183-85). Hazlitt again differs from the 
poets because of his closer allegiance to eighteenth-century philosophy (p. 
185). From Gérard’s analysis one might even draw the conclusion that 
strictly speaking there was only one genuine philosophical theorist among the 
romantics, viz., Coleridge. But when Gérard comes to a conclusion, the ideas 
of Coleridge and the opinions of the others are often lumped together into a 
single undifferentiated romantic doctrine, and an elaborate structure of ideas 
on the world and on poetry is built up by means of a series of transitions 
which lead plausibly from one idea to the other. 

Unquestionably there was a romantic view of poetry, but this does not 
mean that all the ideas expressed by the romantics were derived from it or 
even logically connected with each other. However, Gérard links together 
the romantics’ views on poetry, inspiration, sympathy, symbolism, the 
Imagination, and the universe as if they formed a single integrated system. 
He does not claim that these ideas were, all of them, entirely new or unprece- 
dented, but frequently points out the historical derivation of each from 
English or other sources. One of his more perceptive remarks in this connec- 
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tion is: “L’equivoque qui, 4 premiére vue, semble peser sur certaines formules 
de Shelley et de Hazlitt vient de que le romantisme n’a pas entiérement 
aboli l’associationnisme du dix-huitiéme siécle” (p. 185). One might similarly 
say that the romantics did not get entirely rid of the intellectualist bias of 
previous doctrines. For instance, as Gérard shows, the concept of poetic sym- 
bol was sometimes understood by the English romantics in a manner that 
goes back to Aristotelian rationalism (p. 204). 

The author is also well aware that there.are connections between English 
and continental (especially German) ideas, and points them out more than 
once. But he does not go far enough. At times, he relies a little too exclusively 
upon secondary sources (such as Strich, pp. 199-201), whereas a direct ac- 
quaintance with the German writers of this period would have brought out 
more influences and parallels. He does go directly to Kant for a definition of 
the Imagination (pp. 137-38), but he notes only one of the three imaginative 
processes that Shawcross had long ago found in Kant (see his edition of the 
Biographia Literaria, 1, |vii). The German contributions to organicism might 
have been noted in connection with the discussion of Coleridge’s Shakesperean 
criticism (pp. 272-73), which makes no reference to A. W. Schlegel. Gérard 
even singles out as a contribution of “le romantisme anglais” en bloc the 
famous passage on the distinction between organic and mechanical form 
(p. 343) which is one of Coleridge’s borrowings from Schlegel (and so is the 
passage ‘‘No work of true genius . . .” cited on the preceding page). He also 
cites Coleridge’s distinction between Reason and Understanding (pp. 147- 
48) without reference to the Kantian background. 

Gérard, however,, does not hestitate to note the shortcomings of the 
romantics as well as their virtues. He does not scruple to characterize as 
“verbiage” (the word is the same in French) Coleridge’s often repeated dis- 
tinction between an imitation and a copy (pp. 190-91). Yet this distinction 
has its place in the history of English aesthetics, as shown by Raysor in his 
edition of Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (1, 200). It went certainly a 
step beyond the neoclassical critics who used indifferently “‘to copy Nature” 
and “to imitate Nature.” It also enabled Coleridge to build a theory of stage 
illusion and provided him with an argument against the Unities of Time and 
Place (Raysor, 1, 199). No doubt the distinction is open to criticism, and it 
was severely dealt with by Ruskin in Modern Painters, 1, 19 ff. But it has its 
place in the development of romantic ideas. 

More attention might also have been given to Hazlitt’s concept of gusto 
as a dynamic intensification of the imaginative process producing an ever 
widening vortex of impressions and emotions, as noted recently by W. J. 
Bate (Criticism: the Major Texts, 1952, pp. 285-89). But the only serious omis- 
sion that one might find in this careful book is the neglect of the romantics’ 
approach to an historical point of view. While not as strongly inclined his- 
torically as some of their German colleagues, the English romantics in their 
different ways made various attempts in the direction of an historical view of 
poetry. There were of course good English precedents for it; but the German 
formulations also found an echo in England. The earliest appearance of the 
classic-romantic dichotomy as an historical typology appears to be in Cole- 
ridge’s borrowings from A. W. Schlegel. The Schlegels’ efforts to build up 
vast surveys of the history of literature—A. W. on dramatic literature and 
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later Friedrich on world literature—are paralleled by Coleridge’s attempts at 
a survey of ancient, medieval, and renaissance literatures in his courses of 
Lectures, fragmentary as they are. Shelley had a clear notion of the Zeitgeist, 
which is actually quoted by Gérard (p. 25), although he does not connect it 
with a trend toward the historical point of view. While Hazlitt’s Spirit of the 
Age (notwithstanding its title) is essentially a collection of separate essays on 
individual authors, there are many references to the historical point of view 
in his other works (cf. Wellek, op. cit., pp. 206 ff.). His general survey of the 
Elizabethan age, imperfect as it appears to-day, is a clear attempt to define 
the character of an historical epoch. The whole movement toward a revival 
of Elizabethan poetry by the romantics is connected with this trend, and 
Lamb’s contributions to this revival become relevant. Finally, even the 
adverse characterization of eighteenth-century or neoclassical poetry which 
the romantics formulated contributed to a view of the historical development 
of English poetry, which belongs to the romantic view of poetry and lasted 
until recently. 

In conclusion, with the qualifications noted above, this book provides 
a useful and detailed conspectus of the ideas on poetry of a select group of 
English romantics, if one does not take its general statements too literally. 
Its interesting parallels with French critical theory, both of the nineteenth 
and twentieth century, are a useful feature of the book which should also be 
mentioned. 


G. N. G. OrsIn1 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue Lioyp-MANNING LETTERS. Edited by Frederick L. Beaty. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1957. Pp. ix+95. $2. 


This slim paperbound volume contains thirty-four letters, thirty-one of which 
are from Charles and/or Sophia Lloyd to Thomas Manning, two from 
Manning to Lloyd, and one—which could easily have been omitted and seems 
to be very much out of place in the volume—from Charles Lloyd, Sr., to 
Manning. The letters span a period from 1798 to 1821, the greatest number, 
however, covering the years 1799-1800, the early stage of their friendship. 
The fact that most of the letters concern this short space of time is revealing, 
for it serves to underscore both the limitations and the strong points of the 
volume. Although the editor states in his excellent introduction that the 
letters will provide a “fascinating insight ... into the lives of the corre- 
spondents and their relations with literary friends,” the truth is that they 
accomplish the former much more successfully than the latter. Because most 
of them are written during the formative—and, in fact, the most intimate— 
years of their friendship, the letters do enable us to penetrate more deeply 
into the personal lives and feelings of the correspondents; but the letters shed 
very little new light on their relations with literary friends. And since 
much of the interest in the Lloyds and in Manning springs from their friend- 
ship with such figures as the Wordsworths, Coleridge, Lamb, and De Quincey, 
the lack of additional information beyond that which we already possess is 
disappointing. 

But the correspondence does give us more fully developed portraits of 
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Manning and the Lloyds, especially the latter. It reveals the real friendship 
that existed among these three people, especially the warmth of feeling that 
Charles seems to have had for Manning, a warmth which he was able to 
retain in spite of their occasional differences, particularly in the attitude of 
each toward Wordsworth’s poetry. The letters also bring out more clearly 
Charles’s genuine concern for others, especially his sister Priscilla, later 
Christopher Wordsworth’s wife, and his brother Robert, both of whom he 
seems to have defended against his strict Quaker parents; Sophia’s charm and 
modesty, so pervasive in her letters to Manning; and Manning’s constant 
effort to be objective in his criticism, particularly the criticism of the works 
of his friend. 

These letters also perform one other important service: they offer solu- 
tions to certain problems that have heretofore not been satisfactorily solved. 
In contrast to De Quincey’s assertion of Lloyd’s elopement, by proxy, with 
Sophia, we discover that the marriage seems to have taken place with the 
apparent blessing of all concerned, including the parents. We learn, too, that 
stanzas of Desultory Thoughts in London previously thought to have been 
written about Lamb are, in fact, meant for Manning. Finally, in his intro- 
duction, the editor, although less positively than in the other two instances, 
points out that Manning may have attended a public school. 

This volume, then, with the “new” discoveries, additional information, 
and the editor’s helpful introduction and notes, is a useful contribution to 
nineteenth-century studies. By providing some small but necessary pieces, it 
helps lighten the task of those seeking to understand and put together the 
complex puzzle that constitutes the Romantic movement in England. 


MICHAEL TIMKO 
University of Illinois 


THACKERAY: THE Ace or Wispom, 1847-1863. By Gordon N. Ray. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. xiii+-523 (illustrated). $8. 


With The Age of Wisdom, sequel to The Uses of Adversity (1955), Gordon N. 
Ray completes the first authorized life of Thackeray—the first to draw fully 
upon long-withheld family records and upon Mr. Ray’s own admirable 
edition of the Letters and Private Papers. Yet despite the general sympathy he 
feels for his subject, he has chosen in both volumes to present the character 
of the man in the round rather than the sort of partial portrait we have come 
to expect from official biographers. As a result his study is not only a warm 
and highly readable account of the novelist’s career but also—and immedi- 
ately—a definitive work of scholarship, rich in detail, closely documented, 
clear in its distinction between fact and judgment. If we question some of 
Mr. Ray’s interpretations of Thackeray’s personality and conduct or his 
estimate of the novels, we must ground our differing opinions in the objective 
evidence he himself has so generously supplied. The present biography hence- 
forth must serve student and critic as virtually a primary source for an under- 
standing of Thackeray’s achievement. 

In this second volume, as in the first, Mr. Ray succeeds in realizing the 
settings of his narrative; he moves with knowing ease alike through the 
intrigues of Victorian Grub Street and through the snobberies of high society; 
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he deftly suggests the temper of Thackeray’s American and Scottish audiences 
during the lecture tours, and he elaborately revives the factions of the Garrick 
Club at the time of the sorry quarrel with Dickens. He is able to identify every 
dandy and every drudge and to speak with intimacy of the happier few whom 
posterity has decided to remember. And he is especially perceptive in his 
treatment of the women in Thackeray’s life: the semi-invalid Jane Brookfield, 
miserable in her marriage, flattered by the novelist’s attention but incapable 
of guessing the true meaning of his devotion; the spirited Sally Baxter of 
New York, whose heart-rending last letter from Charleston probes the ironies 
of the Civil War; Minny Thackeray, who inherited something of her mother’s 
nervous instability, and her sister, the fat faithful Anny. whose literary talent 
was perhaps more considerable than her father could afford completely to 
acknowledge. All of these secondary figures and the backgrounds against 
which they act are of particular significance insofar as Thackeray, who is of 
course Mr. Ray’s central concern, was essentially dependent on external 
stimulus and forever ill at ease in solitude. “I cannot write comfortably in 
my own room,” he declared toward the end of his life. “I do most of my 
composition at hotels or a club. There is an excitement in public places which 
sets my brain working.” 

Thackeray indeed emerges as a contradictory and even rather disturbing 
person, vain and humble, cynical and sentimental, now melancholy in a 
premature old age, now buoyant in the company of young children. His 
moods of “alternate hauteur and cordiality” perplexed his friends; and the 
difficulty of distinguishing the snob from “the natural ‘swell’” Mr. Ray 
considers him to have been remains to confuse a modern appraisal of his 
character. If he was ready in his preface to Pendennis to denounce current 
restrictions on the subject matter permissible to novelists, he was no less eager 
to find for the novel itself themes that would win immediate popular ap- 
proval, for he had no will to offend his public. Though he had fleetingly some 
radical sympathies at the time of the Crimean War and though he actually 
stood for Parliament on a more or less liberal platform in 1857, he had no 
abiding concern with politics and no real faith in political action. In such 
matters he was first of all the determined “quietist.” Fearful of antagonizing 
a foreign power, he resigned from the staff of Punch when the magazine 
published a caricature of Louis Napoleon. Unmoved by the plight of the 
American Negro, he regarded the abolitionists as unnecessarily meddlesome 
and the British liberals, who had labor problems at home, as unduly self- 
righteous—‘“‘And,” Mr. Ray remarks, “with this quietist position, which 
effectively subdued his conscience, Thackeray remained content.” If ever he 
had been nearly as conscious of social relations as of the conventions of polite 
Society, he eventually came to find such delight in ostentatious luxury that 
he was able, we are told, “to put out of his mind much more readilv than he 
had in earlier years the overwhelming discrepancy between wealth and pov- 
erty.”” We cannot but think it unfortunate that the perceptions of a major 
novelist should have been so blunted and restricted. 

In an epilogue Mr. Ray cites Bernard Shaw’s attack on Thackeray for 
admiring that “insufferable old fool’? Colonel Newcome but at the same time 
notices his admission that Thackeray “gives you the facts about him faith- 
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fully, . . . he tells you no lies.” Mr. Ray likewise faithfully gives us the facts 
about his subject, whether or not the truth is wholly pleasant. It is fitting 
that he should view his protagonist with all possible charity. Nonetheless, 
we may feel that he has strained unnecessarily to rationalize some of the less 
attractive attitudes of both the man and the artist. His subtitle, The Age of 
Wisdom, drawn from one of Thackeray’s gently ironic ballads, is misleading 
unless the wisdom is to be construed, in Mr. Ray’s words, as “‘the healthy 
practical wisdom of the common man.” For with the uncommon understand- 
ing of the imagination, Thackeray seems to have had little patience. Mr. Ray 
apparently approves the power of easy acceptance which he assigns to the 
novelist and finds summed up in the philosophy of Pendennis: “I take the 
world as it is, and being of it, will not be ashamed of it. If the time is out of 
joint, have I any calling or strength to set it right?” Though a measure of 
equable disinterest was clearly necessary to Thackeray as a student of man- 
ners, it is at least debatable whether Thackeray’s satisfaction with things as 
they are—whether what Carlyle called his “varnish of smooth smiling com- 
placency”—did not irreparably damage his great gifts of satire. Mr. Ray 
insists that Thackeray came properly to recognize himself as “the chosen 
portrayer of well-to-do London,” but he does not fully explore the extent to 
which the man’s social success meant the novelist’s aesthetic failure. 

If Thackeray at the end of his career was right in believing Vanity Fair 
his greatest work (and I think he was), the books with which The Age of Wis- 
dom must deal are all to some degree anti-climactic. Mr. Ray presents an 
interesting brief for the high worth of Esmond, clearly his own favorite among 
the novels. But he exposes so many defects in the others that he can scarcely 
prove them deserving of the praise he finally accords them. In his epilogue, 
which contains a sound description of Thackeray’s method, he strives to 
isolate the sources of an artistic pre-eminence. He accepts too readily, I 
believe, the statement of Lord David Cecil (who has since modified his view) 
that Thackeray was “the first novelist to ...use the novel to express a 
conscious, considered criticism of life.”” For Cervantes and Fielding—to name 
but two predecessors—surely achieved such a criticism. Occasional over- 
statement or even partisan reading, however, detracts little from the ultimate 
solidity of Mr. Ray’s performance. His purpose, after all, is to present a 
full-scale biography rather than a complete critique of the novels; and he 
has thoroughly accomplished that objective. His conclusion, which reaffirms 
the premise that our response to the man must affect our judgment of his art, 
freely allows for diverse appraisals. We should agree that the “reader’s 
estimate of Thackeray’s view of life has much to do with his final evaluation 
of Thackeray’s work.” 

Jerome H. Buckley 
Columbia University 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR HuGu CLovucu. Edited by Frederick L. 
Mulhauser. 2 vols. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii+ 
656. $16.80. 


It has now become a commonplace of criticism that Arthur Hugh Clough is 
an enigma, and most of the works concerning him have attempted to interpret 
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his character, to explain why Thyrsis’ “piping” took a troubled sound and 
nevermore regained its harmony. “It is so much a hidden and inner life,” 
wrote Clough’s widow, “that it would require something like genius to ex- 
press it.” Up to our time, although there have been some notable attempts, 
no one has succeeded; and although Professor Mulhauser’s edition of selected 
letters by and about Clough is also noteworthy for its attempt to reveal this 
inner life, it, too, is “rather suggestive than satisfactory.” Clough’s life is still 
to be “expressed.” 

If one considers the difficult task of selection with which Professor 
Mulhauser was faced, however, perhaps the criticism of incompleteness is 
inevitable. As he tells us in the Preface, it was necessary for him to select 
out of the 800,000 words available for publication only about 260,000. Of 
1311 letters, he had to omit 740, a little over one-half, and print, in whole or 
part, only 573. The decision on what to print, he tells us, has been wholly his 
responsibility, and it is in this area that disagreement is likely to arise. The 
editor has chosen, for instance, to reprint, in whole or part, about 180 letters 
already contained in Prose Remains (London, 1888). It is true that in many 
instances these letters are greatly expanded in the Correspondence; but in the 
face of such a wealth of new material and so little space in which to print it, 
it is difficult to justify, I think, having about one-fourth of the letters selected 
for publication already printed elsewhere. In addition, it is difficult to de- 
termine why some letters already in P. R. were printed in this new edition 
and other letters already in P. R. were omitted. Finally, in connection with 
this matter of selection, it is puzzling, especially in the light of his stated 
principles, why Professor Mulhauser has chosen to omit some parts of letters, 
parts that obviously “contribute to a better understanding of [Clough’s] 
activities and thoughts.” The omitted parts of letters 169 (P. R., 123), 172 
(P. R., 123), 191 (P. R., 139), 371 (P. R., 213), and 402 (P. R., 218) would 
seem to be valuable contributions to a better understanding of Clough’s 
activities and thoughts, much more so than some of the other letters printed 
in the Correspondence. 

Professor Mulhauser’s use of Prose Remains raises another question. If 
his intention was to enable the reader to compare the selections in the Corre- 
spondence with those of P. R., then he, as editor, could have been much more 
helpful. It is obvious, for instance, that some fuller explanation regarding the 
variance in dates between identical letters in both volumes is needed, espe- 
cially since Professor Mulhauser cites P. R. as evidence for dating letter 196. 
Those letters from Clough to Miss Smith (later B. M. S. C.) while he was in 
America and while he was traveling for his health seem especially in need of 
clarification. In the latter category, for instance, selections bearing the dates 
April 29, May 1, 2, 5, 9, 11, 19, 21, 24, and 26 (P. R., 257 ff.) are omitted in 
the Correspondence, and they are not listed as omitted letters in Appendix III 
(Catalogue of all known letters) under those dates. Obviously these omitted 
selections must be in letters bearing other dates, but exactly which ones? 
Some notations are badly needed. The problem becomes compounded when 
one finds in Appendix III letters in the Correspondence cited as being on cer- 
tain pages in P. R., but no evidence of these letters on the cited pages—i.e., 
letters 321, 365, 379, 386, 389, 517. And Professor Mulhauser at times does 
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not cite relevant pages in P. R. which contain letters or parts of letters in the 
Corres pondence—i.e., letters 336°(P. R., 203); 376 (P. R., 213); 384 (P. R., 
214); 507 (P. R., 245). 

Nor is any specific explanation given to account for the differences in 
punctuation, text, and even recipients of identical letters. Letter 44, for in- 
stance, is listed in the Correspondence as being written by Clough to J. N. 
Simpkinson on January 6, 1838; in P. R. a portion of the letter is found in a 
letter written to J. P. Gell and dated January 15, 1838 (P. R., 77). Letter 
178 in the Correspondence is from Clough to R. W. Church; in P. R. (p. 133) 
its recipient is A. P. Stanley. Professor Mulhauser does list some general rules 
concerning his editorial practice; however, since he keeps referring to P. R., 
and since he indicates that he has altered the punctuation and appearance 
of the original manuscripts at times, some rather specific statements covering 
the differences between identical letters in the Correspondence and P. R. 
would seem to be in order. 

The same criticism would apply to differences between letters appearing 
in both the Correspondence and the Lowry-Rusk edition of the Emerson- 
Clough correspondence. Since the latter claims to be a literal copy, vari- 
ations in the Correspondence not covered by the general principle of changes 
made in the interest of clarity (Correspondence, p. viii) merit some de- 
tailed explanation. For example, letter 460 in the Correspondence has the 
word waste capitalized; the Lowry-Rusk edition does not. Letter 497 in 
the Correspondence does not underline born; the Lowry-Rusk edition does. 
Letter 467 in the Correspondence has the word hands; the Lowry-Rusk edi- 
tion has lands. Without direct access to the manuscripts themselves, the 
reader, of course, has no way of knowing which is correct. 

One word more might be said regarding earlier editions of Clough’s let- 
ters. Since the editor felt the need for an earlier reference, it perhaps would 
have been a greater service to the reader to indicate in his notes the other 
“standard” reference of Clough’s letters, vol. 1 of The Poems and Prose Re- 
mains (London, 1869). Both the Prose Remains and vol. 1 of The Poems and 
Prose Remains are rather difficult to come by, and have been for some time, 
so that it is conceivable that readers might have either one or the other. 
Also, vol. 1 of P. P. R. contains some material not found in P. R. Letter 18 
of the Correspondence, for instance, is not in P. R., but it is in P. P. R., 
p. 63. 

These criticisms do not, of course, and are not intended to, detract from 
the valuable contribution that this edition makes toward helping to solve the 
Clough enigma. Although, as I have already indicated, some of the informa- 
tion is already known, these two volumes help to fill in some gaps; and Pro- 
fessor Mulhauser has succeeded remarkably well in maintaining the con- 
tinuity of Clough’s thought and action throughout these letters that cover 
thirty-two years. The letters—arranged chronologically—reveal not only 
Clough’s wide circle of friends, a fact already well known, but also his wide 
interest in all phases of life: religious, literary, political, social, scientific, and 
personal, a fact perhaps not so well recognized. His letters are filled with 
allusions to new books, current articles in periodicals, recent political events, 
new scientific discoveries and theories, theological struggles (both national 
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and personal), and just plain gossip. And his grasp of affairs was so firm that 
his American friends did not hesitate to offer him the position of London 
Correspondent of the newly formed Atlantic Monthly. 

Even more important, the volumes supply new evidence concerning 
several really major events in Clough’s life, particularly his friendship with 
W. G. Ward and the other Tractarians, his early years at Oxford and his 
later resignation, his departure from University Hall, his actual activities in 
and feelings about America, his work for Florence Nightingale, and, perhaps 
the area most shrouded in secrecy up to now, his personal relationship with 
Miss Blanche Smith. His desperate longing for her during their separation, 
while Clough was in America, sincere and touching, effectively reinforces the 
sentiment of the lyrics written to her at this time and dismissed too casually 
by many critics. And his blunt announcement in letter 260—that love is not 
everything and that, since service is, they should be fellow-servants—may be 
surprising, even shocking, to those not familiar with his ideas; but it ex- 
presses exactly the true spirit of the man and his outlook toward life. 

In the end, of course, it is Clough’s true spirit—his life and personality— 
which this edition seeks to reveal, as the editor himself tells us in the Intro- 
duction. That it, like earlier works, only suggests rather than reveals ade- 
quately this true spirit is the result of two shortcomings, both of which are 
unavoidable in the light of the limitations of publication already cited. 
First, there are still too many questions about Clough that need to be an- 
swered. We need to learn more about his ideas on politics, society, education, 
religion, and prosody; we need to know more about what others thought of 
him and what he thought of others. 

Second, the Correspondence still leaves room for too many generaliza- 
tions and hypotheses; with only about half the letters printed—some of 
them undoubtedly letters that another editor might not have selected— 
the problems discussed by Professor Mulhauser in connection with P. R. 
(Correspondence, p. xiii) still remain. Professor Mulhauser’s particular hypoth- 
esis concerning Clough’s life and personality, for instance, is not unlike that 
of many earlier critics. From the time of his death, critics, labeling Clough a 
“doubter” or “sceptic,” seeing him as a “sympathetic” and “appealing” per- 
son, “less forcefully single-minded” (Correspondence, p. xxiii) than the other 
great Victorians like Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold, have usually 
attributed his “failure” to religious difficulties explained in terms of his in- 
ability to make up his mind, or to his conscientiousness or his shyness. Even 
though he thinks that Clough found peace during his last years, Professor 
Mulhauser concludes that for most of his adult life Clough was “‘a man un- 
sure of what was valid and true in himself and therefore unsure of his re- 
lations with others. In the generalized terms of the age, the tension lay be- 
tween Duty or Truth, and the Self” (Correspondence, p. xviii). 

All this about Clough’s “unsureness” has, I think, been overdone, and 
from the letters in the Correspondence we can derive a somewhat different 
picture. Clough emerges as a man who was reasonably sure of what was valid 
and true in himself; his actions during his life did not stem from the in- 
ability to make up his mind but from the fact that he suited his actions to 
his beliefs, the most important of which was that a man should be free to 
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seek the truth in the way best suited for him. Whenever he ran into a situa- 
tion that contradicted this principle, he acted; hence his resignation from 
Oxford, his leaving University Hall, his journey to America. 

His religious difficulty has also been overemphasized. It is true that he 
experienced what his friend called a “genuine puzzling,” but even before he 
left Oxford he had a good idea of what he did and did not believe. It seems 
doubtful that W. G. Ward in particular and the Tractarians in general had 
so upsetting an effect on his thought as Professor Mulhauser seems to think; 
for Ciough was usually making sarcastic remarks about Newman and the 
ultra-Newmanists, and although it is apparent that Clough liked and ad- 
mired Ward, he was able to maintain a proper amount of objectivity toward 
him, as letter 112 attests. By the time he had left Oxford, Clough had already 
arrived at his “‘religion,” which consisted mainly of (1) a belief in what his 
friend Shairp calls “the spiritual residuum” of Christianity (letter 348), 
which, incidentally, is the basis for the optimism of Easter Day II, a poem 
much misunderstood; and (2) an implicit faith in service, in doing good for 
others. He mentions the second point specifically as early as 1836 (letter 28), 
and this concept explains satisfactorily his reason for staying as long as he 
did at Oxford, in spite of his reluctance to sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
(letter 107), and the satisfaction that he derived from his work for Florence 
Nightingale. Clough, in short, not only was certain of what was valid and 
true in him, but he lived accordingly. When his life is seen from this point 
of view, it is anything but a failure. 

Perhaps what has prevented Clough’s purposeful actions and firmly held 
ideas from being fully appreciated is the fact that he was determined above 
all to avoid becoming involved in controversy. “Do we not work best by 
digging deepest? By avoiding polemics, and searching to display the real 
thing?” he wrote to Tom Arnold (letter 233). This attitude of quietly tending 
one’s own garden, searching for the real thing, and seeking to avoid polemics 
may be interpreted as uncertainty or undue modesty by some; but is it not, 
in reality, the revelation of his unostentatious but firm determination to live 
his life according to what he felt to be valid and true in himself? One is re- 
minded of the opening stanza of one of his lyrics: 


In controversial foul impureness 
The peace that is thy light to thee 
Quench not: in faith and inner sureness 
Possess thy soul and let it be. 


Whatever view one takes of Clough, however, there is no denying that 
these two volumes of letters, together with the editor’s introduction, notes, 
and appendices, have long been needed. Professor Mulhauser, who was also 
one of the co-editors of the admirable edition of Clough’s Poems (Oxford, 
1951), has performed a real service in throwing some new light on the life and 
personality of this poet, whose true worth is only now beginning to be fully 
appreciated. 


MICHAEL TIMKO 
University of Illinois 
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RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH Poetry. Volume IV: 1830-1880. CurisTIAN- 
ITY AND ROMANTICISM IN THE VICTORIAN Era. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. $7.50. 

As Professor Fairchild’s work, Religious Trends in English Poetry, moves to 

completion, the reviewer of its successive volumes is confronted with two 

questions: What are we to say of this particular volume? and, What are we 
to say of the project as a whole? 

Of this particular volume one can only say that many a Victorian spe- 
cialist will envy the wide range of knowledge which is here exhibited by one 
who is confessedly out of his “century.” Of the three seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century scholars who have recently been carried, either by the plan 
of their work or by their own inclinations, into the Victorian period—Basil 
Willey, Geoffrey Tillotson, and Hoxie Neale Fairchild—one hardly knows 
which to single out as having acclimatized himself the most rapidly. Ad- 
mittedly, when one turns to the accounts of major figures and especially of 
major poems, one is inclined to say, with Fausta, “Not deep the scholar sees, 
but wide.” The width, however, is certainly there, and not only in informa- 
tion but also in philosophic grasp. The “Conclusion for Historians’’ is one of 
the finest short analyses of the intellectual form of the century that I have 
read. Its delineation of the three great ways of life that are in conflict—that 
exalting man, that exalting matter, and that exalting God—seems to me far 
sounder than the conventional dichotomy between science and religion. 

Perhaps this is why I do not quarrel, as so many have done, with Pro- 
fessor Fairchild’s central thesis that romanticism and Christianity are in final 
conflict. I agree that in the latter system God is objective and in the former 
He tends to be subjective, and I agree that which He is is the crucial religious 
question. At the same time I believe that this question was pretty well settled 
for England by 1830 (apart from the Oxford Movement) and therefore that 
the application of it to Victorian poetry produces a book somewhat on the 
model of Horrebow’s famous chapter on the snakes of Iceland. But whereas 
Horrebow contented himself with a single sentence, “There are no snakes to 
be met with throughout the whole island,” Professor Fairchild takes up each 
specimen individually, and only after examining it at length and with an 
abundance of quotation, does he lay it down and declare, emphatically, that 
it is not a snake. Apart from a little band of Catholics and Anglo-Catholics, 
he does not find a single Christian throughout the whole island, and this 
being so, he might almost better have taken some other subject, say that of 
non-Christians, and examined the varieties and subvarieties of that species. 
But to do this he would have needed a different question:—not, Is God sub- 
jective or objective? but, Granting that He is subjective, what illusions and 
satisfactions of objectivity are created and by what means? 

When we come to the second half of our task, that of evaluating the 
method and assumptions which run through Professor Fairchild’s entire proj- 
ect, we come to something far more important, for it is the answer to this 
question that will determine whether Religious Trends in English Poetry is 
to take its place on our shelves as a major work of literary scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Fairchild must himself be uneasy about this, for he asks in the nine- 
teenth chapter whether he has really contributed anything to the history of 
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ideas and in the twentieth whether he has done anything for critical evalua- 
tion. I shall not attempt to answer these questions separately, partly because 
I believe—with Professor Fairchild—that if he has contributed to the one 
area, then he-has also contributed to the other, and partly because it is obvious 
that this work will stand or fall, not as criticism, but as literary and intellec- 
tual history. The question is, is it good literary or intellectual history? Does 
it properly use literature to write intellectual history and does it properly use 
the intellectual content of a poem to write literary history? Or, to put the 
matter more directly, does Professor Fairchild have a subject? 

I remember years ago seeing a book called The Small Town in American 
Literature and realizing immediately (I have not read it) that it could not 
possibly tell one anything he wanted to know either about small towns or 
American literature. If you abstract from American literature that portion 
of it which talks about small towns, you will not have anything with organic 
literary form or even with a literary character, and if you abstract from small 
towns only those elements which appear in American literature, you will have 
information about them which is sociologically trivial. It would be as if a 
botanist wrote about the flowers along the Alcan highway: they are doubtless 
varied and beautiful, but they do not form a species. Their unity is accidental, 
and therefore they are not a fit subject either for a botanist or a highway 
engineer. Or, again, as if some retired Anglo-Indian colonel wrote about 
“Tigers in English Literature” and put Blake’s and Kipling’s in a single para- 
graph. The beasts have nothing to do with one another, either as literature or 
as tigers, and so the study of them is adventitious and arbitrary. 

Admittedly, many books have been written on this plan, for any point 
where two categories cross will provide a subject of tidy dimensions. The 
question is, are the categories integrally related so that their relation con- 
stitutes a real subject? In the case of poetry and religion we feel that they are, 
and whenever Professor Fairchild deals with this relation, as he does in the 
“Conclusion for Critics,” he is highly stimulating and he has a subject. But 
most of the time he is merely abstracting from the real subject of Victorian 
religion that arbitrary portion of it which happened to be expressed in poetry 
and abstracting from the real subject of Victorian poetry that arbitrary portion 
of it which speaks about religion. This being the case, he really has no uni- 
tary and substantive matter of which to treat, and I think we need only re- 
flect for a moment to realize that no one who wishes to inform himself seri- 
ously about Victorian religion will ever turn to a book like this, which omits 
the primary documents, and also that no one who wishes to inquire seriously 
about Victorian poetry will ever turn to a book like this, which omits the 
question of literary form. The only people who are likely to read this work 
will be those who, like Professor Fairchild, enjoy strolling down the highway 
of English poetry and culling the blossoms of religion which grow on either 
side. 

To say this is simply to observe that Religious Trends in English Poetry 
is not a treatise but a travelogue. It is written out of Professor Fairchild’s 
zest for reading and his faith in God, and it is Professor Fairchild himself, 
in all of his rare distinction of mind, his pungency of style, and his lively 
and humane wisdom, who fills the volume and in some measure compensates 
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for the absence of a subject. As I read the work, I could not help thinking of 
Newman’s discussion of “Literature” and of the comparison he makes be- 
tween a Ciceronian fullness of style and the fullness of intellectual resource 
which characterizes the “magnanimous man” of Aristotle. “Certainly he 
might use fewer words than he uses; but he fertilizes his simplest ideas, and 
germinates into a multitude of details, and prolongs the march of his sen- 
tences, and sweeps round to the full diapason of his harmony, as if xidet yalwyr, 
rejoicing in his own vigour and richness of resource. I say, a narrow critic 
will call it verbiage, when really it is a sort of fulness of heart, parallel to that 
which makes the merry boy whistle as he walks, or the strong man, like the 
smith in the novel, flourish his club when there is no one to fight with.” 


A. Dwicut CULLER 
Yale University 


A¥rreR WALDEN: THOREAU’s CHANGING Views ON Economic Man. By Leo 
Stoller. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. 163. $4. 


Thoughtful books on Thoreau have been rare; this well-written and well- 
organized book is among the few that have advanced Thoreau scholarship. 
It has done so by accepting the commonsense fact that life changes—even 
the life of a literary idol. Mr. Stoller is aware of the fact that Thoreau would 
not be as compelling a figure as he is if he had not, in the trials of experience, 
altered his thought and humanly enriched it. His book not only assumes 
change, it documents it, and, thus, like other recent studies, places Thoreau 


scholarship on a new threshold. Hereafter this scholarship will be most fruit- 
fully occupied in finding the direction and meaning of that change, in assess- 
ing it in terms of Thoreau, of the society in which he lived, and of the society 
in which we live. Toward this fresh exploration, Mr. Stoller also makes his 
contribution. 

Thoreau has served as an economic image, but his economic thought has 
never before been studied in detail nor in its relations to the other strands of 
his thought. What Mr. Stoller says about Thoreau’s changing economic views 
applies to his thought at large, for although he deals literally with economics 
at times, he always treats this subject with the awareness that for Thoreau 
it was not merely a question of the economics of production but of the eco- 
nomics of life and self-culture as well. Mr. Stoller recognizes that Tran- 
scendentalism was bent on reconciling the polarities that shaped its doctrines: 
the intuition of the ideal vs. the fact, the withdrawal of contemplation vs. 
the militancy of action, self-culture vs. social culture, agrarian sufficiency vs. 
trade and industry, etc. Thoreau’s economic thought, accordingly, provides 
a measure of the doctrines by which he lived, especially of the central doc- 
trine of self-culture in Nature. Though Thoreau abandoned the extreme indi- 
vidualism of his youth, and, under the pressure of getting his living and the 
social crises of his time, accommodated his thought to the exigency of fact 
and to the necessity of government, he never relinquished the goal—and 
values—of self-culture; herein is the drama of his life and its value to society. 

Mr. Stoller finds self-culture and the simple economic means by which 
Thoreau tried to achieve it incompatible with a growing industrial order. 
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He believes that as an economic experiment Walden was a failure because 
Thoreau produced a cash crop. He criticizes the political stance of “Civil 
Disobedience,” indeed all of Thoreau’s political utterance, as a gesture with- 
out the seal of action. He would be better pleased with Thoreau, I suspect, 
had Thoreau abandoned self-culture and its socioeconomic commitments, had 
he lived long enough to see through the direction his later thought was tak- 
ing. He would also be pleased if Thoreau had abandoned the method of in- 
tuition—what he calls the epistemology of the wish. 

Transcendentalism, of course, is always open to criticism from the side 
of the necessity of political and social action (although there were Tran- 
scendentalists, unlike Emerson and Thoreau, who were active reformers); 
that is its most vulnerable side, and Mr. Stoller wisely seizes the advantage. 
His unacknowledged assumption is that society is the measure of man; he 
minimizes the fact—and thus makes it a telling point—that the problem of 
self and Nature was for Thoreau of greater importance than the problem of 
self and society. Had it not been for the problem of self and Nature Thoreau 
might have “adjusted” to society; such accommodations are easy. 

Now this is why I spoke of the new Thoreau scholarship as assessment. 
Given the polarities of Transcendentalism, interpretations will depend on 
how one weighs the opposites. Here, in the matter of weighing, Mr. Stoller 
reminds me of Lowell (if Lowell could have written a cogent book); for like 
Lowell’s his point of reference is society and his criticism is directed against 
the limitations of egoism. Neither is sufficiently sympathetic with the aims 
or methods of Transcendentalism to understand it in its own terms. From 
Thoreau’s standpoint, I would not say that Walden was a failure; nor would 
I say that his moonlight walks were a dereliction or the convincing proof of 
a shallow idealism: they were indeed attempts to restore his broken vision, 
but his vision was then expended in the daylight world of Nature; here was 
the great achievement of his last years. And more could be said for his 
silviculture and conservationism (so well presented here) than that they were 
compromises, reconciliations of the life he was living in society and of his 
ideal ends: they were also a piece of his all-consuming study of Nature, and 
the primacy of this study, as well as his failing health, accounts in part for 
Thoreau’s unwillingness to give himself to causes. 

There are many details in this study that one might “criticize”; such is 
the merit of a solid point of view. That I find fault at all is really due to its 
excellence: to the shorthand method that makes it a compact, schematic 
book, a method similar to Mr. Lewis’ in The American Adam, where every 
phrase summarizes vast and intelligent reading and much is dramatically 
focused in representative exempla, but which, I feel, sometimes makes bridges 
without sufficient supports. (The chapter on Thoreau’s accommodation to the 
industrial order is a case in point.) With Mr. Stoller’s weighing of the oppo- 
sites, that is to say with his point of view, I will not quibble, but only sug- 
gest that one might come to different conclusions about Thoreau if one judged 
from the equally legitimate standpoint of the self. Where so much remains 
perceptive and challenging, however, criticism should give way to praise. 

SHERMAN PAUL 
University of Vienna 
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Tue Fine HAMMERED STEEL OF HERMAN MELVILLE. By Milton R. Stern. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. xi+-297. $5.75. 


Of all American writers, Herman Melville remains the’ most enigmatic. We, 
have had criticism that has identified him as mariner and mystic (Raymond 
Weaver’s), as conventional Christian (Ronald Mason’s), as Christian heretic ° 
(Lawrance Thompson’s), as native humorist (Edward Rosenberry’s), as cul- 
tural primitivist (James Baird’s), as social critic (Richard Chase’s), as depth 
psychologist (Henry Murray’s). And now we have a book which tells us that 
Melville is a naturalist. 

The steel of Milton R. Stern’s criticism is finely hammered indeed. He 
begins by stating his thesis forcefully and clearly in a chapter entitled “The 
Absolute and the Natural.” He might have entitled it “The Absolute Versus 
the Natural,” as he places Melville on the side of the natural in a close ex- 
amination of his allegiance in the intellectual conflict of his century. When- 
ever Mr. Stern applies that slippery term “naturalist” to Melville, he means 
the opposite of the absolutist or the idealist. “. . . . rationalism, empiricism, 
objectivity and relativism are the fundament of Melville’s naturalism. He 
takes his place at the head of a tradition that extends (with basic modifica- 
tions) through Twain, Dreiser, Hemingway, and Faulkner, in distinction to 
the transcendental continuum.” 

Melville’s primary importance is thus established by this identification: 
“Because he was the first major American author to turn the symbology al- 
ready created by the transcendentalists to the relativistic purposes of natu- 
ralism, Melville becomes the historical and artistic focal point for one of the 
two main branches of American literary thought.” In Mr. Stern’s view, Mel- 
ville’s entire body of work is consistent and thematically coherent: “Despite 
arbitrary divisions, [Melville’s] books all share each other’s problems. The 
richest books embrace all the problems. The totality of the books presents 
man’s search for an informing ideal that is more than physical causation. 
Idealists all, the characters search for a causality that is more than something 
merely external to man’s moral sphere. And Melville always presents the quest 
as futile.” 

The quest is futile because, according to Mr. Stern, it is a search for some- 
thing that does not exist. What Mr. Stern calls Melville’s naturalism turns 
out to be a kind of absolute materialism. Man’s dream of other worlds, of 
heaven and hell, and man’s desire for eternity, are dream and desire only. 
Mr. Stern’s Melville believes that man’s only place and time are those he 
experiences in this life, as there is no other: “. . . it is always germane that 
Melville’s perception derives from experience which denies the existence of 
another world. . . . Melville defines this blank God not as ideal intelligence, 
perfection, or spirit, but as a zero thing that, blank and nothing itself, yet 
makes available to man the material existence with which he can fashion 
stink or perfume, light or darkness, heaven or hell, on earth—and on earth 
only. In short, Melville’s God is time—the physical, infinite reality of eter- 
nity—nothing more and nothing less.” 

Mr. Stern believes that Melville replaced God with man: “For the tran- 
scendentalist, man is of utmost importance because of his creative perception 
of oversoul; for the Melvillean naturalist, man is of utmost importance be- 
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cause his is the only soul there is. One merges with God; the other replaces 
God.” Since man’s only time and place are those he experiences, since man’s 
soul is the only soul that exists, man himself becomes the center of the uni- 
verse and is put to the crucial test. “. . . the naturalistic world is indeed a 
place of terror unless a kind of cosmic faith is transferred from the destroyed 
God to a belief in man’s potentialities.” Melville’s quest for this faith through- 
out his work is, like the quests of his characters, futile: “ultimately, the need 
for faith in man, which he could not find, was Melville’s unburied whale- 
burden of woe.” 

After presenting a full definition of Melville’s views (which in the fer- 
vency and cogency with which they are supported appear Stern’s as well as 
Melville’s, and sometimes, even, Stern’s imposed on Melville’s), Mr. Stern 
analyzes at length four works—Typee, Mardi, Pierre, and Billy Budd. Read- 
ers will be surprised to find the leviathan, Moby-Dick, missing. Mr. Stern 
anticipates the objection by stating that Moby-Dick, though it is the most 
magnificent illustration of Melville’s themes, does not illustrate their develop- 
ment. Even so, Mr. Stern appears a bit belligerently apologetic for not 
treating Moby-Dick, and he turns to it briefly, in what appears to be a kind 
of expiation, in his last chapter. 

In these very close, quite detailed analytical chapters, Mr. Stern’s dense 
prose and packed paragraphs sometimes make rough going. But one has the 
feeling throughout that in his quest, Mr. Stern is as persistent, dogged, un- 
yielding, and unwavering as Taji or Ahab in theirs. He seizes and struggles 
with symbols, ferrets out meanings, and illuminates obscure relationships as 
he pokes about diligently and minutely in the dark corners of Melville’s 
books. And invariably he discovers the naturalism, or the naturalistic ten- 
dency, for which he is searching. 

Mr. Stern finds that in Typee Melville examined and rejected primitiv- 
ism as a way of life. In Mardi, through the philosopher Babbalanja and the 
“historical” Media, Melville affirmed the “naturalistic universe,” and in Taji 
dramatized the suicidal quest for the ideal. In Pierre, Melville portrayed 
another idealist, Pierre, forsaking earthly ethics for heavenly, the naturalistic 
world for the absolute. Readers will be surprised to learn that Mr. Stern 
identifies the light Lucy with the earth and the dark Isabel with heaven, a 
reversal of the color sheme in Mardi, where dark Hautia represents seductive 
evil, and light Yillah symbolizes absolute good. In Billy Budd, Melville pre- 
sents his final drama of the futility of total innocence or absolute morality 
in the character and fate of Billy; and he gives his first full portrait of the 
“complete man of action, mind, and heart” in Captain Vere, naturalistic in 
perception and action. In his final chapter, Mr. Stern chooses as contrast to 
Melville’s naturalism the “cosmic idealism” of Whitman. Mr. Stern quotes 
“Passage to India” (which is not, incidentally, from Autumn Rivulets but 
stands by itself in Leaves of Grass) as an example of the typical nineteenth- 
century joy in idealism which Melville could not share and, indeed, re- 
peatedly rejected. 

Although Mr. Stern’s argument is persuasive in detail, and although his 
book is full of old insights freshly stated and new insights convincingly 
affirmed, the question remains as to the validity of this naturalistic interpre- 
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tation. Few would now argue that Melville is an idealist or transcendentalist 
in any sense, but few would be willing to agree that Melville is the opposite, 
an absolute materialist or naturalist. Perhaps this theory of naturalism is too 
simple or too rigid to apply to Melville from beginning to end. In any case, 
if this view of Melville’s philosophy is to win the day, it must be tested in 
the fire of further interpretation—in The Confidence Man, for example, and 
in Clarel. What can Mr. Stern make of those closing cantos of Clarel, and 
particularly the closing lines: 


Emerge thou mayst from the last whelming sea, 
And prove that death but routs life into victory. 


Surely these words are neither ironic nor naturalistic. Perhaps the tone of un- 
certainty of the word “mayst” gives the clue: Melville’s views were not 
firmly fixed and absolute but complexly qualified and tentative. 

Not the least of the virtues of Mr. Stern’s book is a comprehensive, thirty- 
five page checklist of Melville studies, including books, articles, and disserta- 
tions. The University of Illinois Press is to be congratulated for the handsome 
design of the book. The ink-blot sketches are imaginative and seem just 
right for Melville, and the wide margins give plenty of room for the con- 
tentious reader to note agreements and disagreements. 

Students of Melville will be grateful to Mr. Stern for this book. Although 
they will not always agree with it, they will recognize that Mr. Stern’s bold 
stand on Melville’s thought seems nearer the truth than many theories 
which have been finely spun in numerous books. Mr. Stern has not hesitated 
to interpret obscure elements which others have frequently ignored. If he 
seems sometimes wrong, he can never be accused of solving difficulties by 
concealing them. Although this book is not the final word on Melville, it 
must loom large on the shelf of any serious student of the enigmatic mariner. 


James E. MILLer, Jr. 
University of Nebraska 


MELVILLE AS LecTURER. By Merton M. Sealts, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 202. $4. 


In the spring of 1857 Herman Melville returned from an extensive European 
and Mediterranean trip. He had entered the old world, as he said, “through 
a side door” (England), and he had gone on to Italy, Greece, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Experiences and scenes in these lands would eventually become of 
major utility to him when he wrote his long narrative poem Clarel. But at 
the moment he was chiefly a prose writer, with nine full-length novels behind 
him. Yet he was reluctant to continue as a professional novelist. His fiction 
sold poorly and his magazine contributions yielded him little. Looking around 
him he became aware of the current success of lecturers. Philosophers, trav- 
elers, evangelists of one kind or another all seemed to find the lecture circuit 
profitable and even congenial. Melville decided that he too would try his 
luck as a lecturer. 

From the fall of 1857 to the early spring of 1860 he lectured twenty-nine 
times. His engagements took him to Cincinnati, Clarksville, Tennessee, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Montreal, as well as to New York and Boston. 
His average fee was fifty dollars, and in the first two seasons he earned about 
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a thousand dollars. The final season was truncated, and three appearances 
brought him only $110. Melville gave three different lectures. In 1857-58, 
with his Italian experiences fresh in his mind, he spoke on “Statues in Rome.” 
The following year he chose “The South Seas” as his topic. His final theme 
was “Traveling.” 

Other scholars have concerned themselves with the problem of Mel- 
ville’s lecturing. Merrell R. Davis, for example, has followed Melville’s mid- 
western lecture tour in some detail, and J. H. Birss has investigated particular 
appearances. But Professor Sealts is the first to bring all the available evi- 
dence together and to make this synthesis the basis for certain interpreta- 
tions. In two ways his book is especially significant. 

In the first place, Professor Sealts has consulted all the extant news- 
paper reviews, some fifty-four altogether, and has extracted liberally from 
them in an effort to determine the popular reception of Melville. Secondly, 
he has reconstructed the texts of the lectures themselves from the press re- 
ports (no manuscripts survive) so that we can be reasonably sure of what 
Melville said. As a consequence, we now know more clearly Melville’s ac- 
tivities in the years 1857-60, and we can understand something of his mental 
turmoil at the time he was turning his literary attention from prose to verse. 

As a lecturer Melville was not a conspicuous success. He had of course 
no professional training for his new role, and he was frequently and often 
sharply criticized for inaudibility, a cold platform demeanor, a lack of plan, 
and a fondness for elegant rhetoric. He himself felt that he was handicapped 
by his reputation as the author of merely Typee and Omoo; his audiences re- 
membered his experiences among the cannibals and apparently had never 
heard of Moby-Dick. The novelty of seeing such a man in the flesh often 
brought him a full house, but he was seldom invited back a second time. 

Moreover, the lectures themselves, as they are reconstructed here, lack 
impact. Melville was not an art critic, and although he described the great 
Roman statues in glowing terms he frequently gave biographical rather than 
aesthetic interpretations. His lecture on the South Seas was disappointing in 
another way since Melville deliberately made it informational and impersonal. 
He felt understandably that his experiences in the Polynesian archipelagoes 
were now fifteen years or more behind him and that he was justified in taking 
a larger view of his subject. But his audiences obviously expected some ex- 
tension of the Typee theme. 

Professor Sealts makes some acute comments on the significance of the 
lectures to the student of Melville. Not only do they reveal the persistence 
of the appeal of primitivism and remoteness to Melville’s mind, but they also 
explain some of the themes, scenes, and local color of Melville’s later verse. 
The lecturer who discussed the classic statuary of Italy is also the poet who 
wrote “The Age of the Antonines,” and the interpreter of the Pacific world 
is also the creator of the philosophical dialogues in Clarel. Melville as Lec- 
turer may focus on a small segment of the writer’s career, but it sheds con- 
siderable light on the literary work of his closing years. One must indeed be 
grateful to Professor Sealts for his intelligent sleuthing and his meticulous 
annotation. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
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VERSIONS OF MELODRAMA. A STUDY OF THE FICTION AND DRAMA OF HENRY 
James, 1865-1897. By Leo B. Levy. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1957. Pp. 116. $2.50. 


With the steadily increasing interest in all phases of the work of Henry James, 
it was inevitable that sooner or later some critic would single out the melo- 
dramatic aspects of his novels and plays for a detailed study. It was also, 
perhaps, inevitable that such a limited study should seem to overemphasize 
those aspects in his work, and should seem to present James as primarily, 
fundamentally, melodramatic in his attitude and in his technique, but it is 
somewhat startling and forces a consideration of what is melodrama. 

Mr. Levy, aware of this need, devotes several pages at the beginning of 
his book to defining melodrama. “TIdeologically,” he says, “melodrama insists 
upon the ultimate goodness of man, its single dramatic aim is to demon- 
strate the triumph of good over evil. . . . The catastrophe of melodrama finds 
virtue rewarded and wickedness punished. . . . Melodrama is, in effect, mock 
tragedy.” Now these statements—though, like most definitions and gen- 
eralizations, they may have a modicum of truth—do not by any means, 
completely define or encompass melodrama. They leave out the tone which 
characterizes melodrama and distinguishes it from true drama. Melodrama is 
sensational, exciting, often sinister, bloodcurdling, garish. Drama attempts 
to be rational, balanced, poised, objective. The writer who uses melodrama 
attempts to startle, to thrill, to frighten the reader. The artist who would 
“dramatize,” to use one of James’s favorite verbs, attempts to transform 
attitudes into action in order to bring out hidden motives, and if he is a true 
dramatist, his purpose is not to startle but simply to show, to reveal as ac- 
curately as he can. The end justifies the means, but the means must be in 
keeping. They must not violate probability or possibility. One questions, too, 
whether the single dramatic aim of melodrama is to demonstrate the triumph 
of good over evil. Isn’t its aim rather to startle, to surprise? Sometimes James’s 
fiction does resort to devices that surprise—as in The American and The Other 
House—but the over-all pattern in James is not melodramatic. 

Accordingly, one feels tempted to censure Mr. Levy for his omissions 
more than‘to praise him for often capable, shrewd, and interesting analyses 
of the “‘versions,”’ to use the word in his title which does indicate an inten- 
tional limiting of his interpretation. One welcomes the comments upon the so 
frequently overlooked Confidence, that strange, half-done novel which pre- 
ceded the finished and perfected Portrait of a Lady. One rejoices in the analysis 
of The Other House, that ambiguous fiction which was first intended to be a 
well-made play with its Good Heroine and its Bad Heroine. In commenting 
on these two sketchy novels which do not rank in the same category as James’s 
other novels with their analysis of motives, Mr. Levy does not overstrain 
his definition, but in reducing The Portrait to melodrama—‘“This is melo- 
drama for it is the display of a morality that abandons awareness of the in- 
volutions in which good and evil entwine themselves in order to state more 
dramatically their necessary conflict” —one feels that Mr. Levy must have 
read the novel most hurriedly and unthinkingly. What triumph? What vic- 
tory is there really in Isabel’s return? A victory over desire, temptation per- 
haps. A recognition of her greater duty on the part of Isabel. But is there a 
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mock tragedy here? Or a real tragedy? Or simply something that is soberly 
between the two: a grim acceptance of responsibility for one’s previous deeds. 
Is the tone that of melodrama—or is it not quite the reverse? Does the long 
analytical chapter when Isabel sits before the slowly dying fire and confronts 
her situation, abandon “awareness of the involutions” of good and evil? 

That Mr. Levy was aware of the incompleteness of his study is evident 
as one reads, for frequently the author glances ahead to the novels written 
after 1897, and in what he says, he seems to promise that he might—had he 
finished the study—have been able to see the later novels as the “great sub- 
jective dramas of personal development which they are.” Yet his concluding 
remarks, in line with his earlier interpretation, are provocative and somewhat 
questionable: 


The moral suppositions and dramatic techniques of James’s last great period are fully 
anticipated in The Other House and The Spoils of Poynton. The renewed sense of life and 
the greater richness of texture of the later novels have their origin in the discovery 
that the morality we have described demands consistently theatrical expression. . . . 
Melodrama becomes a major technique of the late novels, the means by which James 
infuses his most deeply felt moral concerns with a sense of peril and crisis. 


These remarks are also challenging and suggestive, and one regrets that 
the study of Versions of Melodrama did not continue through The Golden 
Bowl. Perhaps Mr. Levy will some day complete his study. 

CorNELIA P. KELLEY 
University of Illinois 


Tue Letters oF Emity Dickinson. Edited by Thomas H. Johnson; Asso- 
ciate Editor, Theodora Ward. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Belknap 
Press of the Harvard University Press, 1958. 3 vols. $25. 


The printing of the letters of Emily Dickinson has, for more than sixty years? 
been so fraught with mishandling, distortion, sensationalism, and gossip that 
a complete three-volume edition, under the masterly direction of Thomas H. 
Johnson and his associate editor, Theodora Ward, is a literary occasion of 
the first importance. Now all of the 1o49 extant letters and fragments of 
letters have been brought together and presented with the most scrupulous 
and intelligent textual, bibliographical, and critical attention. No one could 
ask for more than we have in these superbly printed volumes. 

There are, of course, omissions and gaps: the letters to and from Benja- 
min Newton have been irretrievably lost, and with them has gone a record 
of Emily Dickinson’s emergence as a poet. Other letters are wanting, perhaps 
from fear of private disclosures, perhaps out of the sheer obtuseness of their 
owners. But little would be added if other portions of the lifetime’s corre- 
spondence were recovered; for this is not only an edition of letters: it is also 
a text of the complete prose of Emily Dickinson. At the end of the third vol- 
ume are gathered the fugitive and undated jottings; perhaps some of them 
were notations to be “worked up” into letters. Whatever they may have 
been, they constitute a set of pensées which contributes to our further under- 
standing of Emily Dickinson’s mind. 

Having established in his three-volume edition of the poems published 
in 1955 a form and a method which have met with almost unanimous praise, 
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Mr. Johnson has wisely followed his own pattern in presenting the letters. 
We have the full text, then a note on the manuscript source and location, 
followed by the printing history of the letter, and lastly a set of explanatory 
notes which identify allusions, events, and persons. These notes are, however, 
more than mere scholia: in them Mr. Johnson has taken pains to set clear cer- 
tain debatable points or has argued the rationale of the assigned dates. In sum, 
the notes form an elaborate and unobtrusive commentary on the life and circle 
of Emily Dickinson. Mr. Johnson makes no admission of the difficulties he 
must have encountered; he need have said nothing, for the evidence is plain 
of the enormous skill and diligence he and his associates have expended in 
making this edition so complete, literate, and tasteful. Now all wrongs have 
been righted, the follies and ineptitudes of the Emily-idolaters have been 
erased, and we can study, with the complete poems and the prose now at 
hand, the literary record of one of America’s major poets. 

There are no startling surprises in these letters. In fact, fewer than one 
hundred have not been printed before. What this edition has accomplished 
has been to give us a full understanding that Emily Dickinson was not a cul- 
tural or imaginative freak who magically sprang from the decayed, barren 
wilderness of nineteenth-century New England. Quite the contrary: she was 
born into and reared in some of the most intelligent talk, reading, debate, 
and thinking which America has at any time produced. She gained enough 
stimulus in her early life to keep her intellectually vivid even into the years 
of her self-imposed seclusion. She was so much a part and a product of that 
world that she became its truest spiritual laureate. 

Yet if anyone looks for direct “sources” of her mind in her reading, he 
will obtain the most meager and bewildering gleanings. On the one hand, 
her mind was richly provisioned by the whole cultural excitement in the 
years before and during the Civil War. On the other, except for some scant 
references to Hawthorne and Melville, the reading she discussed with her 
friends was frighteningly conventional: Mrs. Barbauld, John Pierpont, the 
fashionable silver-fork fiction, or, at best, Mrs. Browning. She was almost 
passionately devoted to the novels and person of George Eliot, but more for 
the fascinating and mysterious woman who was Mary Ann Evans than for the 
superb artist who wrote Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda. She echoed the 
pious cant about “Mr. Whitman—that he was disgraceful” and should not 
be read. If a poet’s reading is a measure of her intellectual background, then 
Emily Dickinson’s mind was confined to the Springfield Republican, the 
literary magazines, the popular fiction of the century, and those vaguely felt 
pressures exerted by the cult of the New Woman when that creature was a 
subject more for debate than of actuality. 

If there are no distinct revelations in these letters, there is nonetheless 
revealed why there should be a clear line of demarcation between the poetry 
of Emily Dickinson and the poetry of her better-known conteniporaries, why 
hers succeeded and theirs eventually failed. The bulk of nineteenth-century 
American poetry, Whitman excepted, was a kind of mediatorial verse, half 
argument concerning the nature of man and half bardic rhapsody on the 
emergent condition of America itself. In sharp contrast, the philosophic prose 
from Emerson through Pragmatism and the novel from Hawthorne through 
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Twain and James succeeded in doing what poetry failed to do: to pose the 
inner and outer worlds in those variable and tenuous relationships which are 
the achievement of art. The main body of poetry was memorial, nostalgic, 
pseudo-epic, or merely imitative; the philosophic and imaginative prose was 
America’s major achievement. 

The letters of Emily Dickinson reveal how much of a poet’s nonpoetic 
and unimaginative thought might be channeled, not into verses, but into the 
swift, darting notes to friends. Her poetry was, as she said, her “letter to the 
world”; her letters were her moments of lyric intensity which never quite 
became poems. Unfortunately, the full collection of her letters will renew 
that stale argument on how close poetry and prose can be: her letters will 
be termed an “extension” of her poetry. The evidence of these letters is 
quite otherwise: the letters were Emily Dickinson’s necessary, personal com- 
ing to an understanding of existence and of portions of her thought which 
stopped short of poetry. They allowed her to reach for and sometimes hold 
earthly love, to express her longing and despair, her ebullience and joy, but 
through them she avoided putting in verse what could never be poetic. They 
were the imaginative residue of her genius. ; 

A letter was a moment of such personal and shared intensity that it was 
couched in a special calligraphy, a shorthand, a little language which only 
she could decipher. “‘A Letter always feels to me like immortality,” she wrote, 
“because it is the mind alone without corporeal friend.” This sense of inviolate 
sharing becomes especially clear when, after 1870 and the virtual end of her 
poetic career, the letters became more and more mannered and devised like 
poems: they assumed the character of imaginative explorations into her own 
awareness of herself and her world. But they were not poems, they could 
never become poems, for they drove toward the cryptic and the elusive, the 
suspended metaphor and the contrived image. She had ceased to be a poet not 
because she had nothing more to say but because she may have lost the 
intuitively sensed difference between a poem and its prose approximation; 
she could just as well say in prose what she had hitherto needed to say in 
poetry. 

The question of relationship between the prose and the poetry might be 
answered another way. The letters expressed the need for human companion- 
ship; the less she actually saw people in the latter years of her life, the more 
deeply the letters reached out and held her friends. “I have but two ac- 
quaintances, the ‘Quick and the Dead’—and would like more.” The letters 
were, we might say, “peopled”; the poems were not. The poetry was made 
from the ever-varying moods of the earth and from the major themes of 
existence which have ever haunted men—life, love, and death. The poems 
embodied the accumulation of her whole New England culture from the days 
of Edwards to the latest question in the minds of men. The letters were, by 
contrast, aglow with the sense of belonging in life, even to the abandonment 
of herself to the dominance of a correspondent. In her letters she “said” what 
needed saying in prose; but what she could not say, as she noted, she “fixed 
... in Verse.” 

Despite these glimpses or partial understanding, we have no further 
revelations of Emily Dickinson. She cast her diverse views of life in the guise 
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of a private hieroglyphic which only she could read. Had the critical acumen 
and the textual care gone into the preparation of an edition of these letters 
while many of the correspondents were still alive, we would probably be no 
better informed on the terse and cryptic allusions than we are today. The 
letters were Emily Dickinson’s lifelong soliloquy in the presence of any chosen 
friend who was properly receptive. That we have almost none of the letters 
written to her might be cause for complaint until we realize that Emily 
Dickinson was writing to someone as out of herself. No one wrote or thought 
the way she did; to have those other sides of the exchange would create a 
discordance which would be amusing or grotesque. 

This private language was a kind of cultural pastiche from childhood 
rhymes, the endlessly echoing verses of the Bible, the hymns sung in the 
churches, and the terms so common to slang, political debate, and even 
theology that they all together form a strange, unbelievable prose which 
was so eccentric as to be almost unreal. It was the dialect of a voice quite 
different from the poetry, and for that difference we should be grateful: it 
left the poetry free and untainted. But we should also be a little wary and 
know that her “master,” T. W. Higginson, was insensitive and oafish like 
ourselves when he casually referred to her as his “partially cracked poetess.” 
He was expressing both his and our artless bewilderment in the presence of a 
rhetoric which, like the poems, would forever defy knowledge and precise 
explication. 


Epwarp H. Davipson 
University of Illinois 


TWELVE ORIGINAL Essays ON GREAT AMERICAN NOVELS. Edited by Charles 
Shapiro. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1958. Pp. 289. $5. 


The plan behind this miscellany was to represent as many critical points of 
view as possible and to focus the criticism on American novels of major 
importance. No single approach was arbitrarily imposed by the editor so 
that the essays differ considerably in tone, scale, seriousness, and value. 
Novelists from Cooper to Faulkner are considered, and there are discussions 
of such individual works as The Scarlet Letter, Moby-Dick, and Huckleberry 
Finn. Apparently no writer chose to consider Howells, Dos Passos, Willa 
Cather, Ellen Glasgow, Sinclair Lewis, or Steinbeck. Poe is omitted because 
he was not a novelist, but Sherwood Anderson is included although one can 
seriously question whether Winesburg, Ohio is technically a novel. 

As a whole, the twelve essays are more eclectic than significant. To con- 
sider them from nadir to zenith, one might begin with Granville Hicks’ 
description of Moby-Dick. The essay contributes little to any further under- 
standing of Melville, the author seems unacquainted with Melville scholar- 
ship, and the annotated string of quotations is hardly more important than 
what one might find in a competent graduate student’s term paper. John W. 
Aldridge, writing on Fitzgerald’s Great Gatsby, is prolix and pretentious 
without really saying anything very substantial; and Herbert Gold brings 
nothing new to his interpretation of Sherwood Anderson although he is 
sympathetic and friendly. David Brion Davis, interpreting Cooper’s Deer- 
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slayer as a democratic knight of the wilderness, is trite at times and adds little 
to the discussion of Cooper in Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land. 

Charles Shapiro, the editor of this miscellany, interprets Jennie Gerhardt 
primarily as Dreiser’s saga of the American family. This particular essay 
seems diffuse since almost half of it deals with Dreiser’s work in general. 
Bernard Weisberger, a historian by profession, discusses Stephen Crane with- 
out a full knowledge of Crane’s work. Maggie, for example, was published 
under the pseudonym of Johnston Smith, not anonymously as the author 
states (p. 97), and when Crane in 1896 traveled across the Mississippi River 
he went to Nebraska and Texas, not to the Far West (ibid.). Mr. Weisberger 
also ignores Crane’s experience on the Bowery in 1891-1892 as a reporter and 
writer when he insists that Maggie was spun out of the author’s imagination. 
Nor were realists like Kirkland and Garland writing twenty years after the 
peace of 1865, as reference to any bibliography will prove (p. 118). 

But happily there is more solid work in the collection. George P. Elliott 
develops interestingly the split between convention and morality in Huck 
Finn. Mark Spilka interprets The Sun Also Rises with considerable freshness 
and makes an interesting case for the young matador Pedro Romero. Richard 
Chase shows his usual flair for novelty and stimulation by emphasizing 
the technical perfection and the emotional stagnation of James’ The Ambas- 
sadors. And Malcolm Cowley’s analysis of The Scarlet Letter as a five-act 
Racinian tragedy is both ingenious and perceptive.' 

Perhaps the two most interesting essays, if curiously antipodal in their 
interest, are Walter Rideout’s on Mrs. Wharton and Alfred Kazin’s on 
Faulkner. Professor Rideout provides us with a narrowly specific analysis 
of The House of Mirth in which by scrutinizing the plot, the motivation, and 
the setting he illuminates the structural perfection of Mrs. Wharton’s novel 
and points out her brilliant use of contrast and foreshadowing. Professor 
Kazin, in the most urbane essay in the volume, considers once again Light in 
August and the Joe Christmas story. He is closely concerned with structure, 
theme, and symbolism, and his comments will prove stimulating even to those 
who know Faulkner’s novel intimately. 

Twelve Original Essays, in sum, is as uneven as most such miscellanies, 
but it includes several discussions which will help any reader to understand 
and appreciate better such discrete writers as James, Mrs. Wharton, and 
Faulkner. The book is unfortunately marred by such careless proofreading 
that obvious errors in spelling and syntax are allowed to stand. 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


AMERICAN LITERARY NATURALISM, A DivipEp StrEAM. By Charles Child 


Walcutt. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. 301. 
$s. 


It is a curious experience to read a work of nonfiction that strikes one as 
valuable despite the fact that its central thesis seems not only questionable 


1 If one is permitted a quibble, not all of the twelve essays are “original” in the 
sense that they are published here for the first time. Malcolm Cowley contributed an 
essay “Five Acts of The Scarlet Letter” to College English, x1x (October, 1957), 11-16. 
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but even unnecessary; yet this is the experience afforded by Mr. Walcutt’s 
informative study of literary naturalism as it has appeared in the writings of 
a number of American novelists from about 1890 to the present time. 

Pointing out that critics contradict each other as to the characteristic 
elements and effects of naturalistic fiction, Mr. Walcutt sensibly suggests 
that the contradictions may exist in the fiction itself and in the philosophic 
assumptions held by its makers. In much of his introductory chapter he then 
proceeds to summarize the major shift in thought from Isaac Newton’s day 
onward in the direction of a mechanistic, deterministic view of man and the 
universe, a monistic view that increasingly clashed with the spirit-body 
dualism of traditional Christian faith. In nineteenth-century America, he 
argues, the conflict was momentarily resolved through Transcendentalism, 
which sought to unite in its own monistic system Spirit and Nature, the ideal 
and the physical. The “popular form” of Transcendentalism, according to 
Mr. Walcutt, who only casually suggests what he means by his phrase, suc- 
ceeded in expressing, if transiently, the American Dream. But the dream 
dissolved; Spirit and Nature broke apart into a “divided stream” under the 
impact of such ideas as were set forth by Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and 
Marx; and one result of this division was the conflicts within both the philo- 
sophic thought and the aesthetic practice of the American naturalistic writers. 

The dubious element in Mr. Walcutt’s thesis is the emphasis he puts on 
the role of Transcendentalism. In the first place, he assigns to Transcendental- 
ism almost the same central, though less permanent, position in American 
thought that Thomism held in the so-called Medieval synthesis; and in the 
second place, he makes this philosophic system an essential major link in 
the causative chain leading to literary naturalism. Transcendentalism was 
indeed one of the expressions of the American Dream, but only one, and it 
never, either in its Emersonian or in its “popular form,” achieved the domi- 
nance in American thought that Mr. Walcutt appears to claim for it. Further- 
more, he has no need to insist on the brief synthesis of Spirit and Nature 
afforded by Transcendentalism and its subsequent splitting into a divided 
stream. The long-term conflict between Christian dualism and mechanistic 
monism is itself sufficient to “explain” the appearance of literary naturalism 
with all its self-contradictions. How, indeed, can the breakdown of American 
Transcendentalism explain the rise of naturalism first in France? 

In his second chapter Mr. Walcutt in fact turns to France and gives us an 
excellent summary, at once comprehensive and concise, of the work of 
“Zola: The Fountainhead of Naturalistic Theory and Practice.” (That 
chapter subtitle makes his earlier insistence on Transcendentalism even more 
puzzling, particularly so when we find that Zola, like his American successors, 
has his own inconsistencies in practice and theory.) There follow in approxi- 
mately chronological order separate chapters on American writers affected 
by the naturalist movement: Harold Frederic and Hamlin Garland, Stephen 
Crane, Jack London, Frank Norris, Winston Churchill, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sherwood Anderson, and James Farrell. Two concluding chapters discuss the 
naturalistic elements in Steinbeck, Hemingway, and Dos Passos, and “Some 
Contemporary Consequences of Naturalism.” . 

Many of the individual chapters are very good. Mr. Walcutt’s discussion 
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of “The Romantic Compromise of Winston Churchill” is fresh and con- 
vincing, for he demonstrates carefully that novelist’s eagerness to introduce 
into his novels conceptions based on mechanistic determinism and his reluc- 
tance to follow out their explosive implications; while the analysis of Norris’ 
The Octopus is the only one I have ever read—and I include my own lecture 
notes—that makes entirely clear the tangle of philosophic confusions with 
which that book concludes. The treatment of Dreiser is likewise illuminating, 
except for the surprising assertion (refuted by fn. 30, p. 317) that the “third 
stage” in Dreiser’s naturalism, that at which he wrote An American Tragedy, 
“is marked by his conversion to socialism.” 

One of the most admirable qualities of Mr. Walcutt’s book is his constant 
awareness that a novel is not just a pattern of ideas, that a novelist is not the 
same thing as a professional philosopher, that the novelist seizes on ideological 
systems primarily as a means to the end of organizing his own feelings about 
human beings and the way they live. Mr. Walcutt’s discussion of ideas leads 
steadily and often very sensitively into an examination of the novels them- 
selves. Where the relationship is demonstrable, he shows how conflicts in a 
writer’s philosophic ideas may produce failures in fictional structure or in the 
conception and presentation of character. To take only one of his own passing 
examples, he points out that in George Kelly’s play, Craig’s Wife, the drama- 
tist makes his audience identify sympathetically with the abused husband, 
at the same time using the insights of clinical psychology to present Mrs. 
Craig as a hateful neurotic-compulsive. Mr. Walcutt concludes: “One does 
dislike Mrs. Craig, but one is not at peace in doing so, because one knows 
that as presented she is a sick woman who needs therapy rather than chastise- 
ment. The aesthetic experience of the play cannot be satisfactory because the 
two frames of reference do not coincide. And here is the dilemma of naturalism 
in a well-made three-act nutshell.” 

The separate chapters are on the whole far more convincing than the 
major thesis, but there remain certain defects. The least important of these 
is a number of minor inaccuracies. For example, in The Red Badge of Courage 
it is the tattered man whom Henry Fleming deserts, not Jim Conklin (p. 81); 
The Hairy Ape begins with a forecastle scene, not “a deck scene on a liner” 
(p. 85); the house servant in McTeague is named Maria, not Marie, and the 
sentence she always mutters after telling her name is an elided form of the 
one Mr. Walcutt gives (p. 129). More important is a tendency toward repe- 
titious writing. Page 106 illustrates this tendency, while on page 95 and page 
135 is printed the same paragraph in almost identical language. Possibly this 
last lapse results from the way the book seems to have been produced, as a 
series of articles published separately for the most part and eventually 
brought together with some connecting chapters into a single volume. At any 
rate one wishes that the author had revised more carefully to prevent the 
occurrence of certain contradictions of his own. For instance, on pages 124 
and 241 he takes opposing views as to whether naturalistic tragedy is or is 
not a “revolutionary departure from the world-view of Shakespearian 
tragedy.” Or again, in his discussion of The Red Badge of Courage in the 
chapter on Crane, Mr. Walcutt maintains that this novel presents from a 
rigorously naturalistic point of view the steady deterioration of Henry Flem- 
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ing, and he concludes: “Mercifully, Crane does not follow him down through 
the more despicable levels of self-delusion that are sure to follow” in Fleming’s 
subsequent existence. On the other hand, the author states on page 223 that 
The Red Badge of Courage “asserts that .. . bravery is nothing, but a man 
can know something of himself through a series of battle experiences, learn 
a sort of discipline, and if he survives emerge with some knowledge of his 
capacities and limitations.” 

Mr. Walcutt’s conflicting statements about The Red Badge of Courage 
are worth examining further because they are representative of the difficulty 
Crane’s novel has given certain other critics. There is indeed some evidence 
in the novel to support the contention that Fleming is horribly deluding him- 
self again when, almost at the end of the book, he recalls his “vivid error” of 
deserting the tattered man and “yet gradually . . . muster[s] force to put the 
sin at a distance.” This argument does, however, ignore-the important revision 
of Fleming’s initial illusion about war that is described immediately after- 
ward. Furthermore, the contention that Fleming will continue to descend 
throughout later life into deeper and deeper levels of despicable self-delusion 
may possibly be refuted in a passage Mr. Walcutt himself quotes on page 80, 
where Fleming is said to have recalled “‘afterward”’ the selfless enthusiasm of 
a furious Union charge and to have wondered “what reasons he could have 
had for being there.” Self-doubt is hardly the same as self-delusion. But even 
more telling is the fact that Crane has set up previously in the book a pattern 
of self-recognition under pressure in at least two other men. Jim Conklin is 
the “natural born” soldier, a kind of instinctive professional who, though not 
yet experienced in battle, nevertheless faces war realistically and humbly, 
admitting that he might run but refusing to be disturbed by the imagined 
terrors which shake Fleming. He meets the fate so often reserved for the 
brave and strong in Crane’s world—the death of the oiler in “The Open 
Boat”’ is a similar instance—but he dies game, and his place as the professional 
is in part taken over by Wilson, the loud soldier, whom Crane clearly depicts 
as coming to greater self-awareness through having “been to touch the great 
death.” If Wilson has been “improved,” then why not Fleming also? 

Reading the discussion of Crane makes one aware yet again of the strong 
similarities between his outlook and that of Hemingway, and one wonders 
if here may not be the unconscious cause of the difficulty in interpretation. 
Mr. Walcutt and certain other “close critics” of The Red Badge fall into a 
kind of sophisticated naiveté; they assume that Crane, when he wrote his 
novel, worked with the same extraordinary control manifested by the mature 
Hemingway and that therefore a detailed scrutiny must reveal in The Red 
Badge as consistent a design of structure and detail as can be found in A 
Farewell to Arms. But The Red Badge of Courage is not a seamless web. One 
could not expect it to be, for it was written quickly by a young man still 
learning his craft. As a result it reveals contradictions in Crane’s own mind 
and art, and no one should know that better than Mr. Walcutt himself, who 
elsewhere in the book shows himself so cognizant of the disagreeing elements 
within the naturalistic novel. The Red Badge of Courage, in short, is not an 
exception to Mr. Walcutt’s view of the achievement of the naturalistic novel, 
but rather more proof for it. Crane’s novel is interesting and valuable, not for 
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lack of inconsistencies, but in spite of them. The same, I repeat, may be said © 
for American Literary Naturalism, A Divided Stream. 
WALTER B. RIpEOUT 
Northwestern University 


D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biocrapuy. Edited by Edward Nehls. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957, 1958. 2 vols. (of 3). $15. 


With the appearance of the second volume of this synthetic biography, its 
place as a landmark in Lawrence scholarship seems well-assured. From the 
great flood of memoirs in the 1930’s, from Lawrence’s own voluminous letters, 
and from public documents, fictional sketches, new contributions and old 
manuscripts, Mr. Nehls has fashioned a unique life study, one which com- 
bines impersonal scholarship with the power and form of modern fiction, in 
its use of multiple perspectives, and with the charm of the old epistolary 
novel. The epistolary charm is provided, of course, by Lawrence’s letters, 
which Nehls employs throughout for continuity and control. Within these 
markers he arranges brief memoirs and fragments from the longer works as 
lenses on the author’s life. One great advantage of his method is its objectivity, 
its correction, by check and balance, of the haggling, biased portraits of the 
’thirties. When Katherine Mansfield finds an obscene, dark secret in The 
Lost Girl, for example, there is Lawrence, on the opposite page, writing a 
lovely tribute to Sardinia; or when Witter Bynner sees egoism in Lawrence’s 
bad temper, there is Willard Johnson, on a nearby page, commenting with 
amusement on Bynner’s vehement outbursts. Even the gushing absurdities 
of Mabel Dodge Luhan are tempered, on still other pages, by the comments 
of women who could admire Lawrence without devouring him. But as Harry 
Moore has amply demonstrated, there are other, more effective ways to get 
an objective look at Lawrence. The unique advantage here, the quality which 
only this biography sustains, is subjective immediacy, or direct, personal per- 
ception of the artist through shifting points of view. To read these volumes 
is to live vicariously with Lawrence through every phase of his career. 

Admittedly, this is an appalling prospect, since Lawrence was never an 
easy man to live with. But he was often a delightful one, and always a pro- 
foundly fascinating personality. With the possible exception of Byron, no 
other English writer has moved so many contemporaries to record their 
impressions of him in book and essay form. And surprisingly enough, the 
most consistent trait which they record, the one permanent quality in 
Lawrence’s makeup, is contagious gaiety. There are recurrent and convincing 
accounts, in these pages, of picnics, conversations, walks through the woods, 
charades and songs at parties, and domestic tasks made creative by his 
immense vitality. There is Lawrence imitating Ezra Pound, acting out stories, 
chasing pigs at a picnic, or rousing friends to new awareness of natural beauty. 
From boyhood on, his aliveness, his capacity for sheer enjoyment, made him a 
rare, Pan-like creature to his contemporaries. 

They were also impressed, however, by his capacity for sheer hatred, 
and were often convinced of its permanent intensity. But Nehls’ dramatic 
method seems to expose the limited value of their judgments. In Volume 1, 
for example, which runs from 1885 to 1919, Lawrence’s personal relations 
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seem more meaningful than his later friendships. He was struggling, during 
this period, to forge and apply new beliefs, and the very damage of his 
quarrels reflects the extent of his involvement. Thus Jessie Chambers Wood 
complains blindly that Lawrence has ignored her sacrificial devotion to his 
genius, in his portrait of Miriam Leivers; or Bertrand Russell thinks of 
suicide, and Philip Heseltine suffers “a deep spiritual wound which never 
healed,” from the force of Lawrence’s attacks; or John Middleton Murry 
admits to bafflement and anguish, in the long fight with Lawrence on the 
question of Blutbriiderschaft. Whatever their causes, the depth and sincerity 
of these quarrels seems unquestionable; but in Volume m1, which runs from 
1919 to 1925, there is really nothing like them. Though Norman Douglas 
squabbles publicly with Lawrence, both artists seem untouched by the 
fracas; in the same vein, Witter Bynner bears no wounds from his bouts with 
Lawrence in Mexico; and though Mrs. Luhan wails loudly of a break with 
Lawrence in “sympathetic flow,” she seems like a great comic figure in her 
sorrow. Even Dorothy Brett, the faithful camp follower, seems only a pale 
ghost of Jessie Chambers Wood, accepting lightly and without complaint the 
frequent strains on her fidelity. Apparently, between 1919 and 1920, there 
was a definite rift in Lawrence’s nature, a definite change in the quality of 
his commitments. 

As other biographers have shown, the war years took a greater toll on 
Lawrence than is generally understood. Along with dissolving friendships, 
there was the suppression of his fine novel, The Rainbow, by puritanical cen- 
sors, and the consequent diversion of his greatest novel, Women in Love, to 
American rather than British publishers. During their stay in Cornwall, 
Lawrence and his wife were also persecuted by the police as suspected German 
spies. His health was poor, his income low, and the war itself pressed heavily 
on his spirits. It was at this point, presumably, that Lawrence broke with 
society. As with the hero of his postwar story, The Capiain’s Doll, “a hatchet 
had gone through the ligatures and veins that connected him with the people 
of his affection ...and for the time being he was conscious only of the 
cleavage.” For the next six years he traveled in fruitless search of new con- 
nections. 

In Volume 11 of Nehls’ biography, this search is recorded with remarkable 
sensitivity. With no real comprehension, but with essential accuracy, the 
observers here reflect the change in Lawrence’s nature. Thus Witter Bynner 
holds that Lawrence is more animal than man, that he has no business writing 
about people, but should confine himself to nature; and this judgment does 
apply to the novels, at this stage, though not to the shorter tales, where 
Lawrence could still probe deeply into human life. Or Kai Gétzsche holds, on 
the second trip to Mexico, that Lawrence makes everything “much more 
artificial and complicated than it is in reality”; and this too applies, since 
Lawrence was then trying, like a stranded fish, to fan real water out of thin 
air. In Australia, local critics protest the inaccuracy and unfairness of Kanga- 
roo; in Mexico, the same is said of The Plumed Serpent; and these novels do 
lack relatedness, the very quality which Lawrence preached in them, but 
could no longer achieve in his own experience. At this time he began to lose 
all sense of proportion. His outbursts of temper had an aimless quality which 
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smacked more of insanity than tuberculosis; his self-importance had bur- 
geoned, and when his wife called him back to London, it reached a peak of 
intensity at the famous “Last Supper” in the Café Royal. By presenting that 
supper from several points of view, and by presenting it, above all, after the 
long evocation of aloofness and hostility, Nehls endows the occasion with its 
proper poignance. It was here that Lawrence asked each of his friends to re- 
turn with him to America, and became violently sick when they refused him. 
Catherine Carswell’s pronouncement, that Lawrence’s plea contained the 
seeds of “overwhelming loneliness,” is quite correct; but her insistence that 
it held no taint of neurosis does him ironic injustice: he needed this purgation 
badly; it brought him back to his senses, as the remaining pages in this 
volume amply testify. On his return to America, Lawrence finished The 
Plumed Serpent on an unresolved note. His manner became more temperate 
and restrained; and on discovering the real nature of his illness, he also re- 
gained some of his old lightheartedness, which had never wholly left him. In 
the years to come he would write Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the theme of which 
is tenderness; and he would also write The Man Who Died, about a prophet 
who lost his self-importance, but was reborn without it to fight for the beauty 
of life. This third phase of his development, from 1925 to 1930, will be covered 
by the final volume of Mr. Nehls’ biography, which is scheduled for fall 
publication. If this volume matches the others, Mr. Nehls will have produced 
a truly dramatic study, with the central figure in intimate touch with the 
men and women who knew him, and who shared his struggle for fulfillment. 
Inevitably, Nehls’ method involves some wastefulness, repetition, and bad 
writing; it seems also to demand some previous knowledge of Lawrence’s 
life and work. But there are aids for the reader at the end of each volume: a 
biographical glossary of the Lawrence circle, a section of notes and sources, 
and two useful bibliographies. With or without such aids, this is the most 
deeply informative book extant on Lawrence, thanks to its dramatic method 
and the editor’s skill in handling it. 
MARK SPILKA 
University of Michigan 


CriticAL Moments: KENNETH BuRKE’s CATEGORIES AND CriTIQUES. By 
George Knox. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii+ 
131. $3.50. 


A book dealing with Kenneth Burke as a literary critic is something of an 
event; to the best of my knowledge this is the first one published. To be sure, 
there have been numerous essays, some of them penetrating and illuminating, 
but there has long been a need for a fuller treatment of the subject, one which 
presents as a coherent system the literary theory Burke has gradually de- 
veloped over the past twenty-five years, studies the applications of it by 
Burke and the extent to which it can profitably be used by others, relates both 
theory and practice to the large body of Burke’s other work which is obviously 
not literary criticism at all, and, finally, assesses his contribution as a modern 
literary theorist and practicing critic. As those who have read much Burke 
know, the task I have outlined above is not an easy one; it is further com- 
plicated by the fact that studying Burke has a tendency to produce two 
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extreme reactions: blind adulation and equally blind hatred. Although both 
reactions are understandable, both are unfortunate, for each kind of blindness 
prevents the clear vision required for the full understanding, lucid presenta- 
tion, and just evaluation which Burke deserves. 

Since the need for such a treatment does exist and a book which might 
satisfy it has appeared, it seems unfortunate that the book is not really very 
good, and is in some ways quite bad. It is not very good because Mr. Knox 
has failed to reduce Burke’s literary theory and critical practice to a coherent 
system. The book is often quite bad because of the worse-than-Burke Burkean 
style (complete with editorial we), often inadequate prose, and frequent in- 
coherency. I will take up the less serious charge first. Knox’s style is unneces- 
sarily colloquial and jargonish; after a while it strikes one as an unfortunate 
affectation which, like Burke at his worst, either turns one away from the 
subject itself or makes it inordinately difficult even to get at it. The inadequate 
prose has a similar effect. Finally, the frequent incoherence is indicated by, 
and is the result of, the fact that portions of the book are written almost 
entirely without benefit of organic transitions between sentences, parts of a 
paragraph, paragraphs, sections of a chapter, and chapters as a whole. 

As I have suggested, some of the defects are the result of Knox’s conscious 
or unconscious attempt to write about Burke in the manner and spirit of the 
man himself; but the majority of them, and the most serious ones, can be 
traced to another cause. The mechanical.errors and structural defects are 
symptoms of a larger disorder which constitutes the gravest shortcoming of 
the book as a whole: Knox has failed to reduce Burke’s literary theory and 
critical practice to a coherent system. To put it more bluntly, Knox seems 
not to understand Burke as a whole; he makes sense out of certain Burkean 
ideas and methods, such as the comic attitude, the problem of the intrinsic, 
cluster analysis, perspective by incongruity, and portions of the theory of 
symbolic action, but he never integrates the parts into a coherent whole. 
Thus, the book is off and on—in individual sentences, sections of chapters, 
even whole chapters—reasonably clear, penetrating, and illuminating. Yet, 
one constantly has the feeling that Knox is only squinting at Burke, partially 
blinded by the size and brilliance of the whole. 

The signs of this partial blindness are everywhere in the book; some of 
them are outright omissions, some are just inadequacies of treatment. For 
example, Knox either does not discuss at all, or fails to discuss in such a way 
as really to clarify, the following important Burkean concepts and the rela- 
tionships which exist between them: the nature of the poet as seer; how and 
why poetry is both visionary and therapeutic; the relationship between form, 
catharsis, literature as symbolic action, and language in general as symbolic 
action; Burke’s almost mystical belief in the redemptive powers of literature 
and language when they function as symbolic action; Burke’s theory of imita- 
tion and tragedy; Burke’s very complicated theory of language and the Nega- 
tive; Hierarchy; the relationship between language, literature, and Hierarchy; 
the pentad and the ratios; dramatism as a system; and the place of the present 
dramatistic theory of literature in the system as a whole. Knox never really 
discusses Burke’s development from creative writer to literary critic to sociol- 
ogist to would-be philosopher, and the effect which this has had on his literary 
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theory and dramatistic system as a whole. Finally, since Knox does not 
always seem to understand what Burke is doing, or, more important, why he 
does what he does, it is not surprising to find that he seldom applies Burke’s 
theory of literature or his method in an extended analysis, or seldom analyzes 
in detail one of Burke’s many applications. 

This failure to understand the complete Burke and to reduce him to 
order has resulted in a book which is often so loosely organized, both within 
the chapters and as a whole, that what insight Knox does have into Burke as 
a critic is frequently obscured. Although Knox says in his introduction that 
his book offers a “synthesis” of Burke, that it traces out a “curve of develop- 
ment,” one often feels that this is talk rather than fact. The book does not 
follow any kind of chronology, or any clearly discernible line of development, 
or any meaningful logical scheme. In short, the book seems to lack a central 
controlling idea, or coherent interpretation, which is true to Burke as I 
understand him. Here and there Knox makes certain statements which help 
to explain this looseness of structure but do not necessarily justify it. For 
example, he suggests that Burke is a “critic whose center is nowhere and 
whose circumference is everywhere.” He speaks of Burke’s works as being 
“dictionaries of little arguments,” and says that “‘in a sense, all [Burke’s] work 
is lexicography.” Finally, he says that Burke’s “critical work is a collection 
of ‘moments,’ of diverse statements on diverse matters.”’ As far as I can tell, 
Knox believes that Burke is all circumference and no center because over the 
years Burke’s main energies have been devoted to avoiding “bureaucratiza- 
tion of the imagination,” or ideological and methodological rigidities. This he 
has done by deliberately developing multiple, pliant, enormously diverse 
ideological and methodological perspectives. Thus, Burke’s “development” 
is best understood as a kind of massive and more or less arbitrary expansion 
in all directions. Since this “development” has no center other than Burke’s 
continued attempt to keep himself pliant and diverse, Knox sees him as 
being “scattered and fragmentary.” ithus he believes that Burke’s literary 
theory (or mass of perspectives) is best studied as a series of more or less 
unrelated “critical moments.” The title for the book was suggested by Burke’s 
Book of Moments, a collection of poems written over the past twenty-five 
years. To quote Knox: 


As poet and critic [Burke] is much the same man. As lyrist he is concerned with “mo- 
ments” which “sum up a motive.’’ A critic and poet may have many identities. Above 
all he is diverse, the great Bohemian seeking organization and system outside of 
bureaucracy. He implicitly supports Emerson’s attitude about “a foolish consistency.” 


Now if I understand this passage correctly, it says that Burke the critic, 
or thinker, is like Burke the poet, that Burke’s other published work is like 
his collection of lyric poems, and does not consciously aim at the deliberate 
development of a coherent and consistent system. This may be true of a book 
of lyric poems; it may even be true of A Book of Moments, but it simply 
is not true of Burke’s other published work. 

If ever there was a thinker who is all of a piece from beginning to end 
it is Burke. And if ever there was a man who has a coherent, deliberately 
developed system, it is Burke. Everything in Burke is interconnected because 
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gradually, over the years, he has developed one idea out of and into another, 
adding new ones as he discovered them, slowly incorporating the parts until, 
today, he is in the process of erecting a final massive theory of language and 
human relations called dramatism. The central idea of dramatism is that man 
qua man is essentially a symbol (word)-using animal, that the essence of man 
and the nature of ultimate reality are to be derived, somehow, from a study 
of the nature of language, the uses to which man puts it, and the various 
functions it has for man. This system is much too complicated to deal with in 
a review, but let me say that to understand Burke, either as a literary critic 
or as a thinker, one must first find out how dramatism was developed out of 
the earlier theory of literature, and how the present dramatistic theory of 
literature and dramatism as a whole are related. To know Burke’s theory of 
literature, one must at least understand, and very thoroughly, the following 
interconnected concepts, all of which are an integral part of dramatism: the 
nature of the poet, the theory of form, the theory of symbolic action, the 
pentad and ratios, the theory of language and the Negative, and Hierarchy. 
Since Knox does not see Burke as having any coherent system, any 
unified theory of literature, I suppose it follows that it would do violence to 
such a theory to even attempt to systematize it. However, it seems closer to 
the truth to reverse the logic and say that since Knox did not get past the 
circumference of Burke to the center, to the main principles which do in fact 
constitute a coherent system, he could not present as coherent the literary 
theory Burke has gradually developed over the past twenty-five years. 
Wituiam H. RvUECKERT 


University of Illinois 
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